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Bledsoe’s Collegiate Institute 


FOR 


YOUNG LADIES, 


Baltimore, Md. 





Prof. A. T. BLEDSOE, LL. D., Principal, and 
MRS. S. BLEDSOE HERRICK, Vice-Principal, 


Assisted by a Full Corps of Experienced and Accomplished Teachers. 





The Institute is divided into Classes, according to the age and advancement of 
the pupils. 

It opens on the 15th of September, and closes on the 20th of June. A recess 
‘of ten days is given at Christmas, and also at Easter. 

Punctual attendance at the beginning of the session is high!y important. 
Pupils may, however, enter at any time, but will be required to remain till the 
end of the Scholastic Year, or else to make full payment asif they nad remained. 

Payments to be made in advance. Bills rendered semi-annually, at the com- 
mencement of the session, or on entrance, and on the Ist of February. 

Each boarding pupil is required to be supplied with towels, table-napkins, 
napkin-ring, all of which, as well as the clothing, should be marked with the 
owner’s name. 

The charge for a day pupil is thirty, forty, or fifty dollars, according to the 
class in which she enters. 

For the French Language, written or spoken, or the Latin Language, is twenty 
dollars each. 

For Tuition, Board, Washing, Fuel and Lights, of a boarding pupil is two 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For Music on Piano or Guitar, or instruction in Vocal Music is twenty dollars 
per quarter. 

All letters addressed to Prof. A. T. BLEDSOE, or Mrs. S. BLEDSOE HER- 
RICK, Baltimore, Md., will receive prompt attention. 
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JOHN MERRYMAN. B. H. WARING, 


JOHN MERRYMAN & CO. 
FARMERS’ AND PLANTERS’ AGENCY 


AND REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 


69 W. FAYETTE ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


PERUVIAN GUANO, LAND PLASTER, AND ALL MANUFACTURED FERTILI- 
ZERS OF KNOWN VALUE, AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
MACHINERY, LIVE STOCK, dc. 


HENRY GASSAWAY, 
ARTIST, 


58 SARATOGA STREET, 


BALTIMORE. 
Photographs, Porcelain and Landscape Pictures Painted 


IN THE BEST STYLE, 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


? 





Tuomas & Joun M. Smiru, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


RAW AND: DOUBLE-BOILED LINSEED OILS, 
Nos. 121 and 123 SMITH’S WHARF. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





IS DAVIS A TRAITOR? 


OR 
WAS SECESSION A CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT? 
By ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, LL. D. 


Pe. 264. Price $1.50 rer copy. 
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THE LEADING DEMOCRATIC JOURNAL OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


69 “THE AGE.” — ’69 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS AND GREAT INDUCEMENTS. 





THE UNION AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


CIRCULATE THE DOCUMENTS! 


A first-class Newspaper, containing the very latest intelligence from all parts of the 
world, and the only Democratic Morning Journal published in Philadelphia. Advertisers will 
‘find it a desirable medium for giving publicity to their cards, as Taz Aae has a larger mail 
ist and reaches a class who subscribe for no other paper. 

Published every morning (except Sundays,) at 14 & 16 South Seventh St., Philadelphia. 


TERMS: 
DAILY AGE. 


$9.00 PER ANNUM. $4.50 FOR SIX MONTHS. $2.50 FOR THREE MONTHS. 


WEEKLY AGE. 


A complete Compendium of the News of the week. Adapted to the wants of the Politician, 
the Farmer, the Merchant, the Mechanic, the Family Circle, and the General Reader. 


Read Our Terms. 


ONE COPY, ONE YBAR......0-ceeeeee P 
FIVE COPIES 00.00 ccceccccccccccccccces covces 
TEN COPIES ..ccccccccccccscccsces coscccsccccere © ° ° 
TWENTY COPIES cccccccscsccccccseccccccccccccces cocsedevecess 
The following deductions from the above rates will be made when ALL THE PAPERS ordered 
are sent to @ SINGLE ADDRESS, and not addressed severally to the members of the club : 
FIVE COPIES, ONE YEAR.... 
TEN COPIES....... cece cco 
TWENTY COPIES. 
ONE HUNDRED COPIES 
One copy will be furnished gratis for getting up a club of ten, 
one year. 
Address all orders to 


WELSH & ROBB, Proprietors, 


14 € 16 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NOAH WALKER & CO. 


Manufacturers, Jobbers and Retailers of 


CLOTHING AND FURNISHING GOODS, 


Nos. 165 & 167 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 


(WASHINGTON BUILDING, ) 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


By our extensive facilities and experienee of many years’ service before the 
Public, we are able to keep our stock always COMPLETE, and adapted to every 
taste, in style and fabric; and manufacturing exclusively ourselves, can warrant 
satisfaction, and offer goods with but one profit. Weask especial attention to our 


ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Gentlemen’s CLOTHING and SHIRTS, of any material and style MADE To 
ORDER, With prompt and careful attention, and strict reference to the established 
reputation of the House for 


TASTEFUL AND SUBSTANTIAL CLOTHING. 


2 Prices guaranteed to be lower than Merchant Tailoring Establishments 
generally. 

Samples of material with directions by which any one can measure, and prices 
sent by mail when desired. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 





BALTIMORE COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL SESSION. 1870-71]. 


The Thirty-first Annual Session will commence on the 13th of October, 1870, and close 

Mareh,1871. Infirmary will open on the 13th of October, 1870. Twenty-one lectures are 

delivered every Week throughout the session, besides the hours spent in actual practice. 
Lecture and Demonstration Fees, $120—Matriculation Fee (paid only once), $5—Diploma 

Fee, $50. 

*” For information, address F, J. S. GORGAS, M. D., Dean or tHe Facutty, 


No. 259 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore Md. 


The Southern yy eerren 


Was established January 1, 1834 It was then announced that the principles to guide its Editor 
were simply ‘“‘The Word of God as interpreted by the Articles, Liturgy and Homilies” of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. It will continue to maintain the same principles, and endeavor 
to be a welcome visitor to the parsonages of the Clergy and the homes of the Laity. Eschewing 
all matters that relate to the politics of the day, it will endeavor to furnish promptly all im- 
portant foreign and domestic EccLestastTIcaL intelligence; by its selections to interest and 
improve both the mind and heart; and in all ways to contend earnestly for the truth as held 
by the Protestant Episcopal Church, with hatred for none and kindness to all. 


TERMS: 


Four Dollars a Year in Advance. Two Dollars for Siz Months. 
Clergymen and Candidates for Orders will be furnished with the paper. 


CHURCHMAN OFFICE, 


Alezandria, Va. 
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THE AMERICAN LAW TIMES 


AND 





Official Journal of the Courts and Departments, 


Issued on the last Thursday of every month, at the National Capital. 


Each number will contain sixteen pages (quarto) of the size of the ‘London Law 
Times,’ and forty-eight pages, in three sections, (octavo,) of the size of 
‘ Brightly’s Digest,’ making a complete single number to contain 


SIXTY-FOUR PAGES OF MATTER. 


THE LAW TIMES. 


Tue First (or Quarto) Section will contain full and reliabie general American 
and Foreign law and official information ; a register of appointments made, and 
acts and resolutions approved by the President; rules and orders of the U.S. 
Courts; transactions of interest in all the various Departments, Bureaus, and 
Offices of Government; general legal and official statistics ; abstracts of Foreign 
Laws ; and reports of leading decisions in Bankruptcy rendered in the Courts 0! 
the United States, &c., &., &c. 


THE LAW TIMES (U. 8.) COURTS REPORTS. 


One Section of 16 Pages, (Royal Octavo,) will contain official Current Reports 
of Leading Decisions in ali the United States Courts. 


THE LAW TIMES DEPARTMENTS REPORTS. 


A Seconp Section or 16 Pages, (Royal Octavo,) will contain all the Leading 
Current Decisions, Rulings, Orders, Opinions, and Reports of Cases in the Exe- 
cutive Departments, Bureaus, Offices and Agencies of the U. S. Government. 


THE LAW TIMES DIGEST. 


Tue Remainine Section, also of 16 Pages (Royal Octavo,) will be devoted toa 
compilation of Syllabuses of recent Leading Causes in Law and Equity, decided 
in the courts of final appeal of the several States. 


These various sections will be distinctively paged so that at the termination of 
the year there will be presented four complete volumes, to each of which will be 
attached a carefully prepared index. 

The work has received the unqualified endorsement of the most eminent jurists 
and officials of the nation. 

TERMS, including all the reports, six dollars per annum. Vol. I. complete, 
bound, seven dollars and fifty cents. 


w= THE AMERICAN LAW TIMES, 


Lock Box No. 29. 
Oct. 1, 1869. WASHINGTON, D.C 
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NEW YORK HOTEL, 


721 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


D. M. HILDRETH & CO. 


PROPRIETORS. 


This popular Hotel, so long and favorably known to the Southern 


travelling public, is still in the hands of the above-named proprietors, 
who spare no pains to maintain its well-earned reputation. 


Oct. 1, 1869 
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NEW SCIENTIFIC EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


Tue Screntiric Basts oF EpucATION, 
BY JOHN HECKER. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 111 & 113 WILLIAM ST., N. Y. 


Commended by the late Bishop Hopkins, of Vermont; Bishop Potter, of N.Y. 
Presidents and Professors: Lewis, N. Y.; Stearns, Hickok, Boyden, Seelye, 
Hitchcock, Mass.; Atwater, Cattell, Johnson, Pa. Superintendents of Public 
Schools: Randall, Kiddle, Harrison, N. Y.City; Abbott, Kingston, Shelden, 
N. Y. State; Ballard, Maine; Parrish, Conn.; Phillrick, Mass.; Sears, N. J.; 
Van Bokelen, Farquhar, Md.; White, W. Va.; Hoss, Ind.; Norris, Ohio.; Ste- 
venson, Ky. 

The work is designed especially for the education of the teacher and for his 
use in his profession. It is adapted to all the professions in its view of the activ- 
ities of the human mind in its three departments of Mentality, the Spiritual, the 
Intellectual and the Animal. 

The Temperaments are classified and illustrated, phenomenally, by four beau- 
tifully executed Chromo-lithographic plates. Their operations are physiologically 
and anatomically discussed in connection with the mental life, phrenolegically 
defined and explained, with the special offices of the Holy Ghost in His influence 
upon the soul of man. The mind is traced, scientifically, in its subjective de- 
pendence. 





G. M. FERREY, M. D. 


Vapor Baths and Medicinal Electricity. 
No. 60 N. HIGH STREET, BALTIMORE. 
Open from 8 A. M.to7. P. M. Sundays, from 8 A. M. to2 P. M. 


From the Rev. Hugh Roy Scott, St. Matthew's Church, Baltimore. 

About two years since, as I was returning from Europe, I received a violent 
fall from a sudden lurch ef the steamer, which severely bruised the sciatic nerve 
of my right leg, and completely paralyzed the upper part of the leg. 

In « month I was sufficiently recovered to walk a little with the aid of a 
crutch, and in three months was able to get about with the assistance of two 
eanes. But for several months after this time there was scarcely any improve- 
ment, though I perseveringly tried the remedies prescribed by a number of the 
best physicians in Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

Six months after the injury, [ was induced to try Dr. Ferrey’s Baths, com- 
bined with electricity, and with the happiest results. In a few weeks I was able 
to throw away one cane, and walk with scarcely any discomfort. When | com- 
menced taking the baths I was suffering with pain and great weakness in my 
spine and right shoulder, which had continued, with little cessation, from the day 
of the injury. [had only taken about a dozen baths, when 1 was entirely re- 
lieved of both. At the same time my general health was greatly improved. 

During the past few months I have been suffering from an attack of rheu- 
matism, for which I tried the baths at the Hot and Warm Springs in Bath County, 
Va., with no perceptible benefit. Butsince my return to Baltimore, a month ago, 
1 have been almost entirely relieved by Dr. F.’s Baths. 

From what I have seen of the effects of these baths in numerous cases, 1 am 
satisfied that in almost every case of rheumatism, great relief, if not permanent 
and complete cure, may be expected. 


Baltimore, September 13, 1867. 
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Baltimore Christian Advocate, 
A Weekly and Religious Journal, 


EDITED BY 


Rev. T. E. Bond, M. D., and Rev. R. A. Holland, 
AND CONSISTING OF 


Sixteen Pages of Fane Paper, Printed in.the Best Manner, 
Cut and Stitched, the Advertisements Being 
on the Outside and Separable. 


Though devoted to the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the Advocate will 
commend itself to all who love the Lord Jesus in sincerity. The editors under- 
stand that Christianity is broader than any one of its parts, and Truth more cath- 
olic than any of the symbols in which it is expressed. With this understanding, 
they propose to give to the religious public a paper which will prove acceptable to 
all evangelical denominations. 


Terms.—For Single Subscribers, $4. ; Clubs of Seven, $3. 
Address, Rev. T. E. BOND, M. D., 
or, Rev. R. A. HOLLAND, 
Office 84 St. Paul Street, Baltimore. 


JP Sample Copies now ready for free distribution on application at this office. 





PERCE EEE ETRE RR 4 
TO THE WORKING CLASS 


We are now prepared to furnish all classes wifh constant employment at home, 
the whole of the time or for the spare moments. Business new, light, and profit- 
able. Persons of either sex easily earn from 50c. to $5 per evening, and a pro- 
portional sum by devoting their whole time to the business. Boys and girls earn 
nearly as muchas men. That all who see this notice may send their address, 
and test the business, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not well 
satisfied, we will send one dollar to pay for the trouble of writing. Full partic- 
ulars, a valuable sample, which will do to commence work on, and a copy of The 
People’s Literary Companion—one of the largest and best family newspapers pub- 
lished—all sent tree by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable work, 


address 
E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta; Maine. 
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BALTIMORE | 


EPISCOPAL METHODIST, = 
| A PAPER POR Tg TIMES. 


rr, 
THE BALTIMORE EPISCOPAL METHODIST, while it is able and fearless in 
its defence of the doctrines and polity of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
Il is in no partizan sense denominational. 
r- It is a Metropolitan paper, adapted to every part of our country, and receives 
4 the support of Clergymen and Christians of all Evangelical denominations. 
0 . It is the organ of the Baltimore Conference, and essentially aids the cause of 


Missions, Education, and every other interest of the Church within its bounds. 

This Journal is a most efficient, constant, and successful assistant to our Min- 
isters in their pulpit and pastoral work. 

It contains the general news of the day, and its correspondence, foreign and 
domestic, is full, fresh, talented and reliable. 

No one rises from its perusal without an intelligent knowledge of the thoughts 
that pertain to the spirit of the age, and the upbuilding and progress of the 
Kingdom of our Lord. 

It is eagerly sought for by the children as well as by adults, and abounds with 
the most reliable information in every department of useful knowledge. 

Such is the BALTIMORE EPISCOPAL METHODIST; its open, honest face 
is its best invitation to trust, confidence, and good will. 


THE EDITORIAL STAFF | 


embraces some of the most gifted writers in the country, and several of the ablest 
Ministers of the Baltimore Conference. 
Address 


JOHN POISAL, Publisher, 


49 LEXINGTON STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 
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“AROUND THE WORLD.” 
THE NEW YORK OBSERVER 


Is now publishing a series of Letters from the Rey. Dr. E. D. G. PRIME, who is 
making the tour of the World, by way of California, Japan, China, 
India, Egypt, &c.; together with various other correspondence, 
all the News, Religious and Secular, and a great variety 
of the best Reading, Original and Selected. 

Now is the time to secure the oldest and 


BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
We make the following liberal offers for 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


We will send the New York Observer for one year to 








One New Subscriber and one Old, for...eccrccccssrscscsccsccccsecess $5.50 
ee IEC ikccccdccvndescasecipvoesceces pasehaveureesases maweies 5.00 
Two ** 6 EN iracahicnecareticpbacchenserscnsers Te 
Three ‘* Se pe GN ANauNat ade tu Ghicdraeneerbntenvaeneess 7.00 
Three ** es GI I eitnc teins ts diss scoctiereesececsebiaen BOOe 
Four ‘ +: giclee aa aeekiindas minseh kel oinbansecieakaasea 9.00 
Four ‘ “i GUNS i riidiskddertcaccdinnncicocstieceees soos ae 
Five ‘ OF. .  gguapdabudeacceibiiiheceaibeanetods enced’ ei cescose 11.00 
Siz " a et ee ee Sere ear er EN eeccesece 2001200 


And to any larger number at the same "rate. "Sample “Copies Free. Terms, $3.50 
per Annum, in Advance. Send by Check, Draft, Post Office Order or Registered 
Letter. 


SIDNEY E, MORSE, Jr. & CO., 37 Park Row, N. Y. 





NEW AND OLD BOOKS. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, (formerly C. 8S. Francis & Co.,) 17 Astor Place and 
141 Eighth Street, New York, keeps constantly for sale an extensive Stock of 
New and Second-hand Books in various departments of Literature. 

Catalogues, issued from time to time, will be forwarded Frrex to any address. 








ABSOLUTE DIVORCES LEGALLY OBTAINED IN 
New York, Indiana, Illinois, and other States, 


For persons from any State or Country, legal everywhere; desertion, drunken- 
ness, non-support, etc., sufficient cause; no publicity; no charge until divorce 
obtained. Advicefree. Business established fifteen years. 
Address M. HOUSE, Attorney, 
No. 78 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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THE AFTERPIECE TO THE COMEDY OF CONVOCATION, 


IN TWO SCENES. 


By REV. E. J. STEARNS, A. M., of the Diocese of Md. 


a 





Doubtless many of our readers Jaughed, as we did, at the very humorous com- 
edy of which we now have the afterpiece. They must by all means stay to the 
farce, for we can assure them it is fully as rich as that they have witnessed. The 
tables are handsomely turned, and the laugh is honestly on our side. More than 
this; our brother Stearns has done good work in providing us with a conveni- 
ent handbook of reply to all the false inferences which the comedian has made 
from the glorious comprehensiveness of the English Church.—Rev. 7. U. Dudley, 
in Maryland Church Record. 


Mr. Stearns’s little volume ought to be of great service. It is spirited, withou® 
attempting pleasantry, and it is very tellinginits hits, without being pugnacious- 
In fact, as compared to the ‘‘Comedy of Convocation,’’ it is the calm reply of a 
gentleman to the ‘‘chaff’’ of—another sort of person. . . . . Whatis left of 
that Anglo-Roman brochure after Mr. Stearns has done with it, is hardly worth 
the serious acceptance of a dust heap. ‘‘Very little pieces, and not many of them,’’ 
is what our Maryland brother leaves as results of his work of demolition.— 
Churchman, Hartford, Ct., April 23, 1870. 


Theological disputations are fur too perilous stuff for us to criticize, even had 
we the ability to discuss them, which we frankly admit we have not. i ei 
We can say this much, however, that Mr. Stearns appears to have gone most 
conscientiously over the whole ground; that his arguments (so far as an igno- 
ramus in such matters can judge) seem direct and free from any tinge of sophistry ; 
and that he brings forward in corroboration of his statements a large mass of 
authorities, testifying to the diligence of his investigations and the extent of his 
reading.—Statesman, Baltimore, April 23, 1870. 





[From the Rev. W. N. Pendleton, D. D.] 
Lexineton, Va., April 30, 1870. 
Rev. E. J. Stearns, 

Rev. and Dear Brother : Your Afterpiece to the Comedy of Convocation, duly 
reached me, and has amused and edified me. The argument is extremely well put, 
and is all the more interesting from its form and humor. It strikes me also as 
possessing unusual merit in successfully combining pungency with freedom from 
asperity, and copiousness with simplicity and brevity. Let it be extensively 
circulated. 

Very truly, your friend and brother, 
W.N. PENDLETON. 
[From the Hon. A. Bowie Davis.] 
BattimoreE, May 5th, 1870. 
Rev. E. J, Stearns, 


My Dear Sir: 1 was led, by the notice in the Churchman, to purchase your 
‘tAfterpiece to the Comedy of Convocation.’’ I found in it not merely a reply to 
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‘‘the Comedy,’’ but a discussion in a brief and popular form, of some of the most 
important points of difference between the Church of England and the Church of 
Rome. I was particularly pleased with that part of it which shows the substantial 
practical agreement between the great body (though I do not like to use the terms) 
of High Churchmen and Low Churchmen on those points upon which they are 
supposed to differ most widely. The book also contains a large amount of val- 
uable matter of permanent interest, evidently collected with great care and 
labor, and which I have nowhere else seen in so brief a compass. 

I have read the book with great satisfaction and instruction, and beg to thank 
you for so valuable a contribution to the layman's library. 


I am, very truly, A.B. DAVIS. 





Published by the Church Press Company, Hartford, Ct., amd may be had, in 
Baltimore, of HENRY TAYLOR &CO., JAS.S. WATERS, or GEO. LYCETT. 





Price 75 Cents. Sent by Mail, Prepaid, on Receipt of the Price. 





To Clergymen, and Candidates for Orders, if application be made direct to the 
author, 50 cts. 
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CONTENTS OF No. XV. 


I. Human Nature. 


1. Sermons upon Human Nature, or Man Con- 
sidered as a Moral Agent. By the Right Reverend 
Joseph Butler, D. C. L., late Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham. 


2. The Active and Moral Powers of Man. By 
Dugald Stewart. 
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1. Explorations Modernes en Egypte. Huit Séan- 
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THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


No. XV. 


Arr. I.—1. Sermons upon Human Nature, or Man Considered 
asa Moral Agent. By the Right Reverend Joseph But- 


ler, D:C. L., late Lord Bishop of Durham. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 


2. The Active and: Moral Powers of Man, By Dugald 
Stewart. [His Works, Vol. V.] Cambridge: Hilliard & 
Brown. 1829. 


To the statesman, or the legislator, the most important, the 
most indispensable, of all the branches of knowledge, is that 
which relates to the nature of man. Noone can indeed begin to 
comprehend the length, the breadth, or the depth, of either the 
science or the spirit of laws, without a full, accurate, and pro- 
found insight into the wonderful workings of the human heart. 
Hence the great writers on government usually begin their 
works, as they had begun their studies, with an examination 
of the active principles and powers of human nature. The 
Ethics of Aristotle is the prelude and propeedeutic to his Poli- 
tics. In like manner, the paper Republic of Plato is prefaced 
by, and based on, his views of human nature, or of man as a moral 
agent, And these two great types of the human mind,—Plato 














2 Human Nature. [July, 


and Aristotle,—standing at the opposite poles of political phi- 
losophy, have, in all ages, drawn their respective followers, each 
to himself, from among those who have the most nearly coin- 
cided with the master’s views respecting the nature of man. 
If, indeed, we only know what a man ¢Ainks about human nature, 
we may easily tell, whether he naturally inclines to the politi- 
eal school of Plato, or to that of Aristotle. 

Plato called Aristotle ‘the mind of his school.’ He was, in- 
deed, in the science of morals and politics, the mind of anti- 
quity. Not more certainly was Archimedes the geometer, 
Hipparchus the astronomer, of the ancient world, than was 
Aristotle its moral and political philosopher. The divines of 
the present day, said the late Archbishop Whately, may learn 
much from the Zthics of Aristotle. The politicians of the 
present day might learn much more from his Politics. This 
book is, indeed, a vast storehouse of political wisdom, from 
which the Bacons, the Montesquieus, and the Burkes of after 
ages have drawn immense supplies. Yet his method is worth 
infinitely more than his book, which is merely one of the re- 
sults of that method. 

How different the speculations of Plato! With his ration- 
alistic method, Plato spins an entirely new system of govern- 
ment out of a few abstract notions, whichis to banish discord 
from society,’ and to introduce a perfect harmony! Aristotle, 
on the contrary, pursues the historic method. He examines all 
the actual forms of government, in all their combinations, and 
from the experience of the past draws lessons of practical wis- 
dom for the future. The one seeks to change the very course 
of Nature, even inits purest instincts, and in its holiest affec- 
tions; the other only aims to fortify, to guide, and to aid in its 
development. The one is, in short, the great archetype of all 
the radicalism of the modern world ; the other, the great mas- 
ter of political wisdom, both in his method and in his doctrine, 
for all after ages. The fundamental error of Platonism has, 
in fact, played a most conspicuous and terrific part in the most 
awful and bloody tragedies of the modern world. 

The Republic of Plato, considered as ‘a vision of justice,’ 
contains, no doubt, many admirable things, many sublime and 

1Republic, Book V. 
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beautiful views. But then, it should be remembered that this 
is a vision of justice in the abstract; it is when he comes, in 
the fifth book, to organize justice, that he only disorganizes so- 
ciety, and wages a mad war against the very course of Nature, 
and its irreversible laws. By Rousseau,® and by other philo- 
sophists of the eighteenth century, it is said, that the Republic 
is not a scheme of government at all, but the most perfect sys- 
tem of education the world has ever seen. Viewed as a sys- 
tem of education, it likewise contains many admirable things; 
but, on the other hand, it is based on the radical vice, on the 
great fundamental error, which pervades Plato’s whole scheme 
of thought. Nor isthis all. For precisely the same view, the 
same error, pervades the thinking of all the philosophers, of 
all the legislators, and of all the political reformers, of the 
eighteenth century, both in France and in America; and, caus 
ing all their proud schemes for the regeneration of the human 
race to crumble into dust and ashes, has overspread the whole 
face of society with scenes of carnage, desolation, and death. 

Socrates maintained, as is well known, that every man 
would lead a perfectly virtuous life, if he only knew the right. 
If this were so, then how easy the work of the philanthropist, 
or how rapid the progressof man! For if ignorance be the 
sole source of evil, then is knowledge the universal panacea, 
the sole and sufficient remedy for all the disorders of society. 
Then, in the language of Xenophon, the disciple of Socrates, 
we should ‘furnish ourselves with an inexhaustible fund of vir- 
tue, when we treasure up the writings of great men.’ Then 
would the brightest be always the best of mankind. Butis 
thisso? We might, indeed, without further notice, let this error 
pass, but for the tremendous part it has played in modern 
times. The mischief it has wrought in the world, as well as 
the inherent weakness of its own nature, still remains, so far 
as we know, to be exposed. We shall, then, show the bitter 
fruits of this element of Platonism in all ages. 

Our business, at present, is with Plato himself, the grand 
archetype of the political reformer and dreamer. With sucha 
view of human nature as that universally ascribed to Socrates, 


2In his Emile. 
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he could have devised no sensible, or safe, scheme for the ad- 
vancement of society. The attempt to frame such a scheme 
was reserved for his great disciple, Plato. Having adopted the 
notion that no one is ever knowingly or willingly wicked, he 
mistook the cause, and consequently the remedy, of the evils 
and disorders of the world. He found the source of all these 
disorders, not in the nature or in the present condition of man 
himself, but in the external arrangements of society. Hence, 
by a new organization of society, he fondly imagined that all 
discord might be banished, and a beautiful harmony intro- 
duced. Property is one great source of strife, one great dis- 
turber of this mundane sphere. It engenders cares, anxieties, 
troubles, crimes, and luxuries. Hence, in order to banish 
these evils, the institution of property must be abolished, and 
all things must be in common among the harmonious rulers of 
his harmonious Republic. There are, also, miserable dissen- 
sions among men about their wives, their children, and their 
near relations, as well as about their property. Hence the in- 
stitution of marriage must be abolished, the family sacrificed, 
and all the sweet charities of home given to the winds. Wives 
must be in common. The most tender and endearing relations 
of society, as established by the great ordinance of Nature 
herself, must be greatly improved, by inducing each child to 
regard every man as his father, and each man to regard every 
child as his offspring! Thus did this great man, this mighty 
dreamer, this uncompromising iconoclast, grope in the dark, 
and strike down the most beneficent institutions on earth ; just. 
because he did not comprehend the real origin of the disor- 
ders of society. Thus did he corrupt, in their very fountains, 
the purest streams of earthly bliss, and open the flood-gates of 
social desolation. Thus, in the madness of his reform, did he 
tear away the safeguards of virtue, in his wild attempt to or- 
ganize and establish justice. 


But Plato, it should be remembered, lived before the appear- 
ance of Him who ‘knew what was in man,’ and who shed the 
illumination of a divine wisdom on the real causes of all the 
mighty convulsions of the social frame. No such apology can 
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be offered for those who, in modern times, have propagated his 
errors; not merely in the construction of ideal Republics, but 
to the destruction of actual States. Such were the leaders and 
the guides of the French Revolution. Some of these repudi- 
ated the institution of marriage; many more denounced the 
right of property; and all, without exception, embraced the 
one great error in which these pestilential heresies had their 
roots. That is, all the reformers of that frightful era believed 
that the evils of society, the disorders of the world, flowed 
from bad forms of government, and might, therefore, be easily 
remedied, and cured by human effort. This, as we shall see, 
is the grand secret of the miscarriage of all their schemes, the 
grand source of the calamities with which they overwhelmed 
society. They chose Plato, rather than Jesus, for their guide 
and teacher. Nor was this all. They eagerly embraced the 
worst, and as vehemently rejected the best, element in the sys- 
tem of Plato; for the same reason, no doubt, that the cock 
in the fable preferred the barleycorn to the gem. 

The philosophy of human nature, as developed by Dugald 
Stewart, was very little in advance of that of Plato. In his 
work on The Active and Moral Powers,he has, for a professed 
disciple of Butler, most strangely hazarded the opinion that, 
‘Good habits are incomparably more easy in the acquisition 
than bad. That such habits as are reasonable and agreeable 
to nature are more easily acquired than others of a contrary de- 
scription, is an old and common remark. It is well expressed 
and very happily illustrated in the following language of Quinc- 
tilian: The discipline of a virtuous life is short and easy, 
nature having formed us for whatever is excellent, and having 
so facilitated to a willing mind every acquisition which tends 
to its improvement, as to render it wonderful that vice should 
be so prevalent in the world. For as to fishes, water is the ap- 
propriate element ; to terrestrial animals, the dry land ; and to 
birds, the surrounding atmosphere; so to man it is certainly 
more easy to follow the suggestions of Vature than to pursue 
a plan contrary to her obvious intentions and arrangements.” ’ 

This reasoning, however plausible it may seem, is contradict- 
ed by facts. ‘Since the discipline of a virtuous life, is so short 
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and easy,’ say these philosophers, ‘it is wonderful that vice 
should be so prevalent in the world.’ Is it not wonderful, 
that this discrepancy between fact and theory, did not inspire 
these philosophers with a doubt, as to the correctness of their 
speculations ? 

The truth is, the reasoning of Stewart owes all its apparent 
conclusiveness to the ambiguity of a single word, on which it 
has too securely stood from the time of Quinctilian down to the 
present day. The fallacy arises from the ambiguity of the propo- 
sition, that ‘virtue consists in following nature.’ This doctrine, 
which was maintained by the most distinguished of the ancient 
philosophers, is clearly unfolded and explained in the most pro- 
found analysis of our moral powers ever given to the world. Ac- 
cording to Bishop Butler, the author of that analysis, virtue con- 
sists in following nature; that is, the evident intent of na- 
ture; which is, that conscience, being ‘superior in nature and 
in kind’ to all the other principles of our inward frame and 
constitution, and being clothed with the attributes of authority 
and command, should absolutely and universally govern ull the 
rest. But to follow nature in this sense, is no easy task. On 
the contrary, to keep the conscience perfectly enlightened, and, 
at the same time, to bring all the appetites, and passions, and 
propensities, and desires, and affections, of our nature into com- 
plete subjection and harmony with its high and holy demands, 
is the most arduous and difficult of all human labors. It is, in- 
deed, too great a labor for the weakness and infirmity of fallen 
man; and no one has ever really undertaken it, without having 
occasion to groan under a sense of his own weakness. If con- 
science were superior in strength, as well as im nature and in 
kind, to all the other principles of our nature, then indeed it 
would be easy to follow it; just as it is easy for the fishes of 
the sea, or for the birds of the air, to move in their own appro- 
priate element. 

The most animated passage, perhaps, in all the writings of 
Bishop Butler, is his utterance in regard to conscience :—‘ Had 
it might, says he, ‘ as it has right, had it power, as it has man- 
- ifest authority, it would absolutely govern the world.’ But 
this is not the case. For although conscience, as the vicegerent 
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of God in the soul, is clothed with the awful attributes of sov- 
ereignty and command, it is often compelled to whisper from 
the dust but a feeble and ineffectual remonstrance against the 
madness of the appetites and passions. 

‘We may also be said to follow nature,’ says Butler, ‘ when 
we yield to the impulse of the strongest principle of nature.’ 
But, in this sense, to follow nature is not to practice virtue. It 
may be easy indeed,—far too easy; but then it may be any- 
thing rather than virtue. For conscience is no longer what it 
was designed to be, the sun and centre of the moral system of 
man, directing all his movements and his powers by its light, 
and controlling them by its influence. Conscience has been de- 
throned. The passions have usurped the seat of power and au- 
thority. Hence, in this frightful disruption and anarchy of the 
moral system of our nature, the discipline of a virtuous life is 
not so short and easy as it would be to angels, or with unfallen 
men. If we would lead a virtuous life, indeed, we must do 
something more than merely slide down the gentle current of 
pure affections; and lay hold, in passing, on the golden fruits 
of an earthly paradise. We must struggle against the wind, 
the tide, and the stormy currents of the most influential powers 
of nature. We must stem the mighty torrents of human pas- 
sion. This is the true view of human nature, as it now exists; 
and it is in perfect accordance with the astounding fact of the 
world’s overwhelming wickedness and woe. 

There is, no doubt, a principle of ‘indefinite perfectibility ’ 
inman. But then this principle is not, according to the dream 
of infidel philosophers, spontaneously developed from the inhe- 
rent purity of his nature. If we may trust reason, or revela- 
tion, or history, or philosophy, the tendency of man’s nature is 
not always and everywhere upward ; . much less is it ‘ irresist- 
ibly’ so. On the contrary, all the means and appliances of hu- 
man skill, as well as all the provisions and arrangements of In- 
finite Wisdom, are necessary to secure this upward tendency, 
and develope its sublime results. And even under the influence 
of all these mighty causes, how slow and snail-like is this ten- 
dency, and how very partial and imperfect are its consequences! 
How dark is still the picture of the world, with only here 
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and there a bright spot ; and even these exhibit scenes of misery 
and crime, from which Mercy and Justice alike turn their averted 
eyes with horror and dismay ! 

The indefinite perfectibility of man! There is, in fact, along- 
side of this principle, another principle in the nature of man, 
which must not be overlooked, if we would either comprehend 
the past, or venture to predict the future, of his checkered des- 
tiny onearth. It is, in one word, the indefinite corruptibility 
of man. This is spontaneous in its growth, like the wild weeds 
of nature; and if it be not irrepressible, it is of all things the 
most difficult to be repressed. Try the experiment again and 
again; try it ten thousand times, and mark the astonishing fa- 
cility with which man, in the possession of the supreme power, 
becomes corrupt. O ye mighty dreamers and regenerators of 
the world, bring forth your panaceas in politics; change all the 
governments of earth; emancipate all nations; invest all peo- 
ples with the supreme power; administer all your doses of use- 
ful knowledge; and then, all things exactly adjusted to your 
liking, look to the inherent purity of man for the principle and 
the promise of his indefinite perfectibility in power, in freedom, 
and in glory! But know, instead of this, you shall see the in- 
definite corruptibility of man, all the while coiled and con- 
cealed, like a serpent, beneath the flowers of all your fine theories, 
raise its hideous head, and hiss your schemes to scorn! Has 
all past history been written in vain? And must it be written 
again and again in characters of blood, that it may be seen that 
God’s eternal word is true ¢ 

Edmund Burke has repeatedly noticed the political affinity 
between atheists, infidels, and Socinians, by which they unite 
in the same jacobinical schemes, for the illumination and regen- 
eration of the world. But he nowhere points out the secret 
bond of union between these several classes of men. It is not 
as an atheist, nor as an infidel, nor as a Socinian, that any man 
becomes a jacobinical reformer, or dreams that he was born to 
regenerate the human race. Hume was an atheist, or an infi- 
del ; and yet no man of his day wrote more profoundly, or 
. justly, on the principles of political philosophy. John Adams, 
the second President of the United States, was a Socinian ; and 
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yet no man in the New World, except Alexander Hamilton, 
entertained more correct or more profound views on the subject 
of government. His three volumes on that subject, in which 
he defends the American Constitution against the objections 
of Turgot, are worthy of a philosopher and a statesman. The 
democratic dreams of ‘the god-like Turgot,’ flowing from his 
false notion respecting the inherent purity of man, and the ease 
with which he may be regenerated by human legislation, dis- 
appear like bubbles in the grasp of his antagonist. Many other 
examples might be adduced to show, that atheists, infidels, and 
Socinians are not necessarily political visionaries and dream- 
ers, or jacobinical reformers. 


If these several classes of men are usually united in the pros- 
ecution of such schemes, it is because they usually concur in the 
belief, that man is inherently pure or good, and that all the dis- 
orders of the world are traceable to the bad arrangements or 
institutions of society. This is the common bond by which 
they are united; the secret of their political affinities, and the 
one great source of all their errors. Having rejected, or ig- 


nored, the divinely revealed doctrine of the fall of man, and 
his consequent depravity; they expect the world to be regen- 
erated by the unaided powers and virtues of the human mind. 
Hence all their desolating dreams of madness. The purblind 
disciples of Plato, and the despisers of Jesus, they bid adieu to 
the Light of the world, and bury themselves in the darkness of 
their own inventions ; hoping to illuminate the universe with 
torches of their own kindling ! 

All authors who, from Aristotle to Hooker, from Hooker to 
Hume, and from Hume to Hamilton and Adams, have been 
deemed the most wise and judiciotis thinkers on the subject 
of civil government, are remarkable for the weakness of their 
faith in the inborn natural goodness of man. They are, in 
short, of all men the least trustful in the virtues of mankind. 
This is the one characteristic by which they are all distinguished. 
Nor was there, in the Convention of 1787, asingle true prophet, 
who was not inspired by this distrust in the native goodness of the 
human heart. All others were false prophets; who prophesied 
unto the people ‘smooth things,’ and flattering lies ; which, how- 
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ever magnificent and beautiful in the blossom and the bud, 
only turned to ashes and death on the lips of their descendants. 
Patrick Henry, the great seer of his age, in the utterance of his 
solemn protest against the infinite folly of erecting so stupendous 
a fabric of democracy over the vast region of the New World, 
exclaimed, ‘I distrust the well-known depravity of human na- 
ture .... 1 can see, and I feel, the awful calamities which 
this system will bring on my country.’ But that age, unable 
to comprehend its prophet, listened to the more charming voice 
of those who were far gone in the infidel dream about ‘ the in- 
herent purity of man.’ It was, indeed, the charity which 
hopeth all things, and believeth all things, ewcept the truth. 

It could even believe in the natural, the inborn, the inherent 
goodness of man; and it was, therefore, not afraid to trust him 
with the supreme power. In spite of all the warnings of his- 
tory, and of all the wise men of past ages, it could, and did, 
believe in the rightful sovereignty of the people. The most 
venerable member of the Convention of 1787, its most eminent 
sage and philosopher, Dr. Franklin, expected the most glorious 
results to flow from the unshackled reason of the people; and 
only feared that the new Constitution had not left it sufficiently 
free for the advantageous display of its virtues. In the opin- 
ion of his celebrated colleague, Mr. James Wilson, the virtue 
and intelligence of the people, so fearfully oppressed by the 
governments of the Old World, needed only to be emancipated 
in the New, in order to manifest themselves in the most sublime 
sovereignty ever seen on earth. He even predicted, that the so- 
vereignty of the people would prove apanacea in politics; a 
cure for all the disorders of society. These sentiments, it is 
true, were not predominant in the Convention of 1787; but 
they were destined soon, not only to gain the entire ascendancy 

-in the country at large, but also to overwhelm with absolute 
and despotic sway all opposing sentiments and opinions. 

There were, however, other members of the Convention, who 
entertained views but a little less extravagant than those of Dr. 
Franklin and Mr. Wilson. ‘We have seen among the an- 
cients,’ said one of its most distinguished members, ‘as well 
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as among the moderns, monarchies, limited and absolute, aris- 
tocracies, republics of a single state, and federal unions. But 
notwithstanding all their experience, how confined and imper- 
fect is their knowledge of government!’ Who then shall be 
their instructors? Who shall enlighten the ignorance of all 
past ages, and of all present nations? Americans of course. 
‘From the European world,’ continues the orator, ‘are no 
precedents to be drawn for a people who think they are capable 
of governing themselves. Instead of receiving instruction 
from them, we may, with pride, affirm that new as this country 
is, in point of settlement, she still has read more useful lessons 
to the old world, she has made them more acquainted with their 
own rights, than they had been otherwise for centuries. It is 
with pride I repeat that, old and experienced as they are, they 
are indebted to us for light and refinement upon points of all 
others the most interesting . . . . Let it be therefore our boast 
that we have already taught some of the oldest and wisest na- 
tions to explore their rights as men; and let it be our prayer 
that the effects of the revolution may never cease to operate un- 
til they have unshackled all. the nations that have firmness to 
resist the fetters of despotism. Without a precedent, and with 
the expertence of but few years, were the Convention [of 1787] 
called upon to form a system for a people differing from all 
others we are acquainted with.’ 

Similar passages might be quoted in abundance from the 
speeches of other members of the Federal Convention of 1787, 
as evidence of that pride which, in the language of Scripture, 
goeth before destruction; but itis not necessary. It was the 
spirit of the age and nation. It was a part of the genius of 
America of which so much was said. All men felt its influ- 
ence. Even Mr. Madison, ordinarily so cool and cautious, no 
sooner touches on the subject of American legislation, in which 
he had borne so conspicuous a part, than his mind is exalted, 
and his imagination revels in visions of the grandeur and the 
glory, which are to result from that legislation. ‘ But why,’ 
he exclaims, ‘is the experiment of an extended republic to be 
rejected, merely because it may comprise what is new? Is it 
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not the glory of the people of America, that whilst they have 
paid a decent regard to the opinions of former times and other 
nations, they have not suffered a blind veneration for antiquity, 
for custom, or for names, to overrule the suggestions of their 
own good sense, the knowledge of their own situation, and the 
lessons of their own experience? Zo this manly spirit poster- 
aty will be indebted for the possession, and the world for the ex- 
ample, of the numerous innovations on the American theatre, 
in favor of private rights and publichappiness. Had no im- 
portant step been taken by the leaders of the revolution, for 
which a precedent could not be discovered; no government of 
which an exact model did not present itself, the people of the 
United States might, at this moment, have been numbered 
among the melancholy victims of misguided councils; must 
have, at best, been laboring under the weight of some of those 
Jorms which have crushed the liberties of the rest of mankind. 
Happily for America, happily, we trust, for the whole human 
race, they pursued a new and more noble course. They-accom- 
plished a revolution which has no parallel in the annals of hu- 
man society. They reared the fabrics of governments which 
have no model on the face of the globe. They formed the de- 
sign of a great confederacy, which it is incumbent on their 
successors to improve and perpetuate. If their works betray 
imperfections, we wonder at the fewness of them.’ 

Here again we behold the great fundamental error, the great 
radical vice, of all the legislation of the eighteenth century. 
It assumes, nay, it asserts, that the liberties of mankind have, 
in other ages and nations, been crushed by the forms of their 
government. Hence, if we would not be crushed in like man- 
ner, we must shun all those forms which have proved so fatal 
to ‘the rest of mankind,’ and adopt one which has ‘no model 
on the face of the globe.’ Here we behold the secret and the 
source of those stupendous innovations, which, both in France 
and in America, have promised so much good and produced 
so much evil; of that rage for new and untried forms of gov- 
ernment, which, from its first inception to the present day, has 
marked the earth with ruin. 

A great Frenchman has truly said, ‘ There is no country in 
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the world where the boldest political doctrines of the eighteenth 
century philosophers have received so general and practical an 
application as in America.’* The very doctrines, indeed, which 
American legislators were the most proud of, and which they 
the most unflinchingly reduced to practice, in their grand ex- 
periment on the liberty and the happiness of their country, 
were identical with those of the French Assembly of 1789. 
As these two legislative assemblies followed the same specula- 
tive philosophers, and adopted the same fundamental doctrines ; 
so the spirit of the one may well remind us of that of the other. 


‘Whatever,’ says Mr. Madison, ‘may be the judgment pro- 
nounced on the competency of the architects of the Constitu- 
tion, or whatever may be the destiny of the edifice prepared by 
them, I feel it a duty to express my profound and solemn con- 
viction, derived from my intimate opportunity of observing and 
appreciating the views of the Convention, collectively and in- 
dividually, that there never was an assembly of men, charged 
with a great and arduous trust, who were more pure in their 
motives, or more exclusively or anxiously devoted to the object 
committed to them, than were the members of the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787, to the object of devising and proposing a con- 
stitutional system, which should best supply the defects of that 
which it was to replace, and best secure the permanent liberty 
and happiness of their country.’ 

But the question here relates to their motives and designs, 
not as affecting the morality of their character as patriots and 
men, but as affecting the wisdom of their conduct as legislators 
and statesmen. The innocence of the dove is not always 
united with the wisdom of the serpent. We have a right, how- 
ever, to expect a knowledge of human nature, and a political 
sagacity, rather more profound than falls to the lot of ordinary 
men, in those who undertake to reform the institutions of soci- 
ety, and to erect a new form of government for the imitation 
of the universe. The question is, then, whether the legislators. 
of 1787 did not overrate the power of human legislation, in 
general, and their own power in particular? Whether they did 


*De Tocqueville, Old Regime, p. 187, 
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not, by the magnitude and the rashness of their innovations, 
prepare great calamities for their country ? 

If this question were asked, with reference to the assembly 
of France, which met only two years afterward, every Ameri- 
can would at once answer it in the affirmative. Every one would 
say, that those legislators, however great their genius and learn- 
ing, brought unutterable calamities on their country, by the in- 
considerate rashness of their innovations. Yet their motives 
were pure; their intentions were good; they sincerely desired 
to secure ‘ the permanent liberty and happiness of their coun- 
try.’ In reference to these very legislators, M. De Tocqueville 
says: ‘I have studied history extensively, and I venture to af- 
firm that I know of no revolution at whose outset so many men 
were imbued with a patriotism as sincere, as disinterested, as 
truly great.’* But still these men. labored under two prodi- 
gious faults; they had too little faith in God, and too much faith 
in themselves. ‘If the men of the Revolution,’ says M. De 
Tocqueville, ‘ were more irreligious than we are, they were im- 
bued with one admirable faith which we lack: they believed in 
themselves. They had arobust faith in man’s perfectibility and 
power ; they were eager for his glory, and trustful in his vir- 

‘THEY HAD NO DOUBT THEY WERE APPOINTED TO 
TRANSFORM SOCIETY AND REGENERATE THE HUMAN RACE.’ We 
repeat, though M. De Tocqueville means all this for praise, we 
regard it as the most withering satire. 

We do not mean, that the men of 1787 had quite as much 
faith in themselves, amounting to a new religion, or quite as 
little faith in God and his providence, as the Solons of 1789. 
It is certain, however, that they were, to a fearful extent, ani- 
mated by the same spirit, as well as guided by the same prin- 
ciples and views, respecting the nature of man and the power 
of human legislation. In the speech of Dr. Franklin, delivered 
in the Convention of 1787, we find the following words: 

‘Mr. President, the small progress we have made after four 
or five weeks close attendance and continual reasonings with 
each other—our different sentiments on almost every question, 


‘Old Regime and Revolution, p. 190. 
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several of the last producing as many noes as ayes—is, me- 
thinks, a melancholy proof of the imperfection of the human 
understanding. We indeed seem to feel our want of political 
wisdom, since we have been running about in search of it. We 
have gone back to ancient history for models of government, 
and examined the different forms of those republics which, 
having been formed with the seeds of their own dissolution, 
now no longer exist. And we have viewed modern states, all 
round Europe, but find none of their constitutions suitable to 
our circumstances. 


‘In this situation of this Assembly, groping as it were in the 
dark to find political truth, and scarcely able to distinguish it 
when presented to us, how has it happened, sir, that we have 
not hitherto once thought of humbly applying to the Father of 
Lights to illuminate our understandings? In the beginning of 
the contest with Great Britain, when we were sensible of dan- 
ger, we had daily prayer in this room for the divine protection. 
Our prayers, sir, were heard, and they were graciously an- 
swered. All of us who were engaged in the struggle must have 
observed frequent instances of a superintending Providence in 
our favor. To that kind Providence we owe this happy oppor- 
tunity of consulting in peace on the means of establishing our 
future national felicity. And have we now forgotten that 
powerful friend? Or do we imagine that we no longer need 
his assistance? I have lived, sir, a long time, and the longer 
I live, the more convincing proofs I see of this truth—that 
God governs in the affairs of men. And if a sparrow cannot 
fall to the ground without his notice, is it probable that an em- 
pire can rise without his aid? We have been assured, sir, in the 
sacred writings, that ‘except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that buildit.’ I firmly believe this; and I also 
believe that without his concurring aid we shall succeed in this 
political building no better than the builders of Babel.’ 


The motion in favor of ‘ imploring the assistance of Heaven’ 
before the Convention ‘ proceeded to business,’ with which the 
speech of Dr. Franklin concluded, was not carried. ‘The 
whole Convention,’ says Dr. Franklin, ‘with the exception of 
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three or four persons, thought prayers unnecessary.’ How 
melancholy the reflection! These men, although engaged in 
the most arduous and difficult work ever undertaken by mor- 
tals, and one upon which the liberty and happiness of unborn 
millions were staked, did not feel any need of ‘the assistance of 
Heaven ;’ and, consequently, refused to implore the Divine 
aid. Is it wonderful, then, that their great work, as Dr. 
Franklin predicted, has proved another Babel? That tower 
which, for some time, so proudly and so defiantly reared its 
head toward heaven, has at last fallen, and crushed the pres- 
ent generation of Americans in its fall. Can the torn and 
bleeding fragments of the suffering section be expected to rise 
up and call its builders blessed ? 

Both the English and the French school of politics had dis- 
ciples and representatives in the Convention of 1787. But the 
doctrines and the hopes of the French school, so flattering to 
the pride and ignorance of man, were destined to sweep every- 
thing before them, and become the political creed of the Amer- 
icans. Thomas Jefferson, the great democrat of the New World, 
was the leader of this revolution, which, at his elevation to the 
Presidency in 1801, came in like a flood, and knew no return- 
ing tide or ebb. His mind was cast in a French, not in an 
English mould. Rousseau and Turgot were among his favor- 
ite authors. The high-flying notions of the infidel philosophers 
of the century, respecting the inherent goodness of man, and 
the transcendent power of human legislation, found a ready and 
a warm welcome in his heart. As M. De Tocqueville has said, 
he was ‘the most powerful advocate which democracy has ever 
sent forth.’ He was democratic by nature, by conviction, by 
education, and by interest. The new-fangled notions of the 
French philosophy were his supreme delight; while the time- 
honored principles of the British Constitution were his utter 
abhorrence. He could not endure Montesquieu, and rejoiced 
in every attack on the Spirit of Laws ; because its author had 
the wisdom to eulogize and admire the Constitution of England. 
It was for this reason, as he alleged, that he had translated intq 


*Franklin’s Works, (Sparks’ edition, ) vol. V. p. 986, 
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English, and recommended to the young men of America, the 
work of M. Destutt Tracey, which was written to demolish the 
immortal production of Montesquieu. Believing in the natural 
goodness of man, and that ‘all men are created free and equal,’ 
he had implicit faith in the omnipotence of truth, and in its 
speedy triumph over error. The saying of M. Turgot, that 
‘error may be tolerated with impunity when truth is left free 
to combat it,’ has been rendered immortal by its adoption asa 
maxim by Thomas Jefferson. So great, indeed, was his faith 
in truth, as administered by men, that he said, ‘If, for the 
management of human affairs, he had to choose between news- 
papers without a government, and a government without news- 
papers, he would not hesitate a moment; he would choose 
newspapers without a government;’ a sentiment which, no 
doubt, his bitter experience soon led him to correct, if not to 
repudiate. 

He was violent, not to say rabid, in his hatred of monarchy. 
‘T was,’ said he, ‘an enemy to monarchies before I came to 
Europe, and am ten thousand times more so since I have seen 
what they are. There is scarcely an evil known in these coun- 
tries which may not be traced to their King as its source, nor a 
good which is not derived from the small fibres of republican- 
ism existiny among them. How perfectly French! Just as if 
there were no fountain of good above and no source of evil below 
the politics of earth! Indeed, the irregular growths of the old 
world, and of all past ages, were insufferably offensive to him. 
The national mania, then raging in France and America, for 
the sublime art of constitution-making, had taken possession of 
his ardent and enthusiastic mind. In the practice of this art, 
or in the making of constitutions to order, the grand aim seems 
to have been that they should have as little connexion as pos- 
sible with the prejudices, the customs, the habits,and the tradi- 
tions of the people for whom they were intended. On the con- 
trary, they were to have their roots in pure reason, and to be 
developed according to the principles of pure logic ; present- 
ing all that symmetry and beauty of form which is so delightful 
to the eye of the political theorist. ‘When J left Congress in 
1776, says Mr. Jefferson, ‘it was in the persuasion .that our 

2 
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whole code must be revised, and adapted to our republican form 
of government; and now that we have no negatives of coun- 
cils, governors, and kings, to restrain us from doing right, that 
it should be corrected, in all its parts, with a single eye to reason,’ 

So high, indeed, was his opinion of the goodness of men and 
of the power of truth, that he looked upon all government 
with no very friendly eye. According to his view, the less of 
this evil, of this restriction on the natural liberty of mankind, 
the better. He admired the condition of the North American 
Indians, among whom there was so little of the thing called 
government, and preferred it to that of the people of Europe. 
‘That government is best which governs least’ was, indeed, one 
of the maxims of his school ; and was the maxim which, of al! 
others, seems to have the most exactly embodied the sense and 
spirit of its great master. It admits of a very simple reductio 
ad absurdum ; for it 

That government is best which governs least, 

It is then perfect when its sway has ceased. 
But the doctrine of Mr. Jefferson, however extreme, seems to 
have been true in its application to the union of the States. 
For if the States were already sufficiently governed, as they 
should have been by their own polities; then the government 
of the Union should have aimed at the minimum, rather than 
at the maximum, of power and control. It seems to have been 
the error of Hamilton, that he aimed at the maximum of gov- 
ernment both for the individual State and for the Federal 
Union; the one being the model for the other; just as if all 
governments, however different the circumstances to which they 
are to be applied, should be cast in the same mould. 

Though it was under Mr. Jefferson, that the democracy of 
the New World became omnipotent, and the doctrines of the 
French philosophy the reigning fashion, yet this most formi- 
dable power soon changed theseat of empire. The atheists, the 
infidels, and imported red republicans of the North soon took 
all the wind out of the Southern sails, and left Mr. Jefferson 
himself far behind in their extreme views of democracy. John 
Quincy Adams, though professedly a whig and a conservative, 
spoke of all the governments of the Old World as ‘ the aceumu- 
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lated rubbish of centuries of servitude,’ which the American 
Declaration of Independence had swept away ; and pronounced 
‘the governments of the United States, created by the people, 
the only legitimate ones on the face of the globe.’® Even as 
late as 1856, the celebrated historian, Mr. Bancroft, indulged 
in the wild rhapsody, that ‘our country is bound’ to emanci- 
pate all the nations of the earth, and ‘to allure the world to 
freedom by the beauty of her example.’? Boston was the great ° 
seat and centre of the new school of French philosophists. Her 
Adamses, her Bancrofts, her Channings, her Parkers, her Ever- 
etts, and her Motleys,—-Socinians all,—-or else infidels, 
—were among its chief supporters and most eloquent 
advocates. There is not, indeed, a single phase of the French 
infidel philosophy of the eighteenth century, which is not faith- 
fully reflected in the writings of these brilliant rhetoricians and 
rhapsodists. 

The late Government of the United States was, indeed, a 
grand experiment on the nature of man; and its failure has 
demonstrated, that while the people are permitted to govern, 
they also require to be governed. Or, in other words, that 
while the many must possess sufficient power to protect them- 
selves against the tyranny and oppression of the few, the few 
must possess sufficient power to protect themselves against the 
tyranny and oppression of the many. The Government of the 
people by themselves, however beautiful in theory, is, in prac- 
tice, a simple and remorseless tyranny of the majority over the 
minority. Give all power to the many, and, as Aristotle said, 
more than two thousand years ago, they will fleece and oppress 
the few. In democracies, says Montesguieu, ‘ the liberty of 
the people is confounded with their power ;’ and, consequently, 
it is only necessary to give them all power, to render them 
perfectly free. ‘The people will not oppress themselves,’ was 
the utterance of Rousseau, and even of ‘the God-like Turgot.’ 
Was utterance of sage, or simpleton, ever more showy, or 
shallow, or suicidal? The American people, it is true, would 
never oppress the American people ; but have we not learned, 
at last, that one part of the American people may possibly 


*See Southern Review, for April, 1867. “Ibid. 
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oppress another part? that the majority may possibly grind 
the minority beneath the armed heel of power? It was a 
avorite maxim with Locke, and Rousseau, and Jefferson, and, 
indeed, with all the most popular philosophers of the eighteenth 
century, that ‘all men were born free,’ that ‘ all men are free 
by nature ;’ and are enslaved only by the institutions of society. 
It is much nearer the truth to say, that all men are tyrants by 
nature, and are emancipated only by the institutions of society. 
Philosophers may dream in their closets, and spin the cobwebs 
of their fine theories ; but, as often as the experiment may be 
made, will it be demonstrated on the grand theatre of history, 
that the purity, the equality, and the freedom of all men by 
nature, is one of the most fatal delusions that ever issued from 
the brain of theorist, or convulsed the world with horrible 
disorder. ‘ Let (cod be true, but every man a liar,’ is, in fact, 
the great lesson taught by all history ; and by nohistory, ancient 
or modern, more emphatically than by that of the United 
States. 


Art If.—l. /plorutions Modernes en Egypte. Hutt Séances, 
par M. A. Matthey. Lausanne: L. Vincent, Editeur. 1869. 


2. Im Lande der Pharaonen. Von Arthur Stahl. Wien, 
Pest, Leipzig: A. Hartleben’s Verlag. 1869. 


The valley of the Nile is beyond comparison the richest field 
of investigation on earth for the early history of ourrace. It con- 
tains the oldest monuments built by the hand of man, the very 
first attempts made by him to write full records of a people, 
buried under the debris of thousands of years, with all its civil- 
ization, with its history and its language, which now, after a 
silence of fifteen centuries, suddenly begin to speak once more, * 
and to teac’s us «+ slom older than that of the Pentateuch. 
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For at the time when Abraham led his flocks by the side of 
the still waters-of the Nile, Egypt was already a highly civil- 
ized country, inhabited by an industrious race, familiar with 
the arts, which require a minute subdivision of labor, and capa- 
ble of producing real masterpieces, such as the paintings of 
Beni Hassan. Abraham found there the pyramids, which had 
been built centuries before his birth; he saw with his eyes the 
grand old obelisk, the oldest on earth, which bears the name 
of Osirtasen I., two thousand three hundred years before 
Christ, around which the Arab children of the village of 
Mabarich now play their games, while the bees carry the 
nectar gathered in Boghos Bey’s garden to the hieroglyphics 
on its sides, filling the deep cut letters with their sweet 
honey. When the father of the Hebrews dwelt at the court 
of Tanis, he saw the fertile lowlands of Egypt already covered 
with waving fields, with countless villages and large cities. 
Fourteen dynasties of powerful monarchs had reigned there, 
before the patriarch beheld the fruitful land, and countless 
generations had passed away and left their graves to dot the 
plain and the sides of the mountains. 

Joseph also came and dwelt at Tanis, often called Zoan, the 
village of Sin of our day, and bestowed rich blessings upon his 
adopted country by his worldly wisdom and his fear of the Lord. 
It is not unlikely, if we believe two such high authorities as Mari- 
ette and Brugsch, that the famous Sphinx at that place, the most 
remarkable of ail in Egypt, was executed by the orders of the son 
of Jacob, to embellish the residence of the great shepherd king. 
Moses also dwelt there, learning all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians, and overwhelming them soon after, by the evidences of 
a higher wisdom, when, ‘marvellous things did the Lord in the 
sight of the fathers in the land of Egypt, in the field of Zoan,’ 
(Psalm Ixxviii. 12,) and when he ‘ wrought his signs in Egypt 
and in the field of Zoan,’ for there is no doubt now that the 
Pharaoh of Moses also lived there. 

Abraham had come to Egypt in search of bread, and so had 
the children of Jacob; but the philosophers and legislators 

‘of Greece came there several centuries later, to study ancient 
wisdom. In the middle ages, the pilgrims to the Holy Land, 
and the Crusaders visited the mysterious land in large num- 
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bers, and in the twelfth century, Arab scholars went there in 
search of more knowledge, leaving their strange experiences and 
dearly bought treasures of learning on record for coming genera- 
tions. Nor has the almost irresistible charm, by which Egypt has 
in all ages attracted the attention and the curiosity of men, lost 
its power in modern times, and the French especially inaugu- 
rated in 1798, during Bonaparte’s campaign in the East, ase- 
ries of careful investigations, which have since produced the 
most astounding results. Unfortunately these researches proved 
for a long time sterile; immense legends were found inscribed 
on temple walls and sombre tombs, but these stones remained 
silent; museums were filled to overflowing with monuments 
and sculptures, but they also had no voice, and as of old, the 
Sphinx remained a weird, unfathomable mystery. The lan- 
guage that Egypt had once spoken was forgotten ; the very let- 
ters had lost their meaning. 

But modern science went to work, and by unheard of efforts, 
directed by matchless sagacity, the lost language was at last re- 
covered and the letters regained their magic power. Sanscrit 
had been first compelled to reveal its vast treasures ; Zend had 
been deciphered ; the language of Darius had been recognized 
in the cuneiform inscriptions of Persepolis, and the speech of 
Babylon and Nineveh, in the epigraphic documents, discovered 
by Botta and Layard. Now the circle was completed by the 
happy discovery of the famous zodiac of Rosetta with its double 
inscription in Greek and Egyptian. Here was the key to the 
sacred language, jealously guarded by cunning priests in its 
lifetime and then buried under the silence of more than a thou- 
sand years; and after the unceasing labor of many years and 
by the aid of unrivalled ingenuity, Champollion could at last 
in 1822 announce his success and present to the world a trans- 
lation from hieroglyphics. 

Thanks to this brilliant exploit we can now read the history 
of Egypt as it is written on monuments as old as the beginning 
of monarchical institutions among men and coming down to 
the days of the Cesars. No record of antiquity extends tosuch 
remote times; none is fuller of interest and instruction. The 
annals of the Pharaohs are literally the annals of civilization, 
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and it has been well’said that Champollion, by his great dis- 
covery, added two thousand years’ history to our knowledge of 
our race. 

After this first success new discoveries followed each other 
rapidly. osellini, the head of an expedition sent out by the 
little duchy of Tuscany, published his truly magnificent work 
on Egyptian Monuments; Lepsius of Berlin deciphered new 
names and new records, and Brugsch, another Prussian, studied 
the common writing, as distinct from the hieroglyphics, and 
published his grammar of the Demotic language and his still 
more important work on Ancient Geography, based upon Egyp- 
tian documents. Then came Bunsen’s great work on Egypt, 
and the publications of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Birch, and 
Hincks, and almost simultaneously the Egyptian Studies of 
the eminent professor at the College de France, M. de Rongé. 

3y far the most efficient and most successful of all explorers 
was, however, an official of the Egyptian Museum in the Louvre, 
Mariette, whom the French government sent out to pur- 
chase Coptic and Syriac Mss. He had no sooner reached Cairo, 
than his imagination became excited by the accounts he heard 
of a stupendous avenue of sphinxes, which according to Strabo 
had once led up to the Serapeum. With French impetuosity 
and the enthusiasm of a savant, he forgets his mission, hastens 
up to Sakkarah, hires laborers, discovers one sphinx, then two, 
then five, and before four months are over, he has laid open the 
whole one hundred and forty-four gigantic monsters. Then he 
reaches the first tomb; it is empty, having been rifled centuries 
ago ; he opens another—the same disappointment ; but when he 
reaches a third, his reward is magnificent. He finds a tomb that 
has lain silent and unseen since the Pharaoh lived that sent away 
Moses ; the ground was strewn with leaves of gold, and in one of 
the two sarcophagi, which it contained, he found amid heaps of 
calcined bones a vast number of valuable golden images, carved 
by the hands of artists far superior to those of our day, and 
adorned with precious gems. Other discoveries of like import- 
ance followed in rapid succession, and led the Khedive in 1858 
to place the whole valley of the Nile at the disposal of Mari- 
ette, giving him unlimited authority and placing a small army 
of soldiers under his orders to be employed as workmen. 
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By these and still more recent researches we are enabled 
now to reconstruct the early history of our race as far as its stage 
was the valley of the Nile, and to inform ourselves fully and 
minutely as to the social life and the domestic habits of this most 
ancient people. We do not hesitate to say, however, that by 
far the most interesting feature in all these brilliant discover- 
ies is the light which they throw upon the records of Holy 
Writ through the illustrations thus obtained by apparent acci- 
dent ; and of these we propose to mention a few, chosen from a 
large number on account of their special interest or peculiar 
significance. 

The whole valley of the Nile is full of striking features 
illustrative of remarkable passages of the Old Testament, and 
even what is no more, bears, as it were, negative evidence to its 
truth. Thus there are two fearful curses Jaunched at the un- 
fortunate city of Noph, better known as Memphis; one by the 
prophet Ezekiel (xxx. 13,) ‘I will destroy the idols and I will 
cause their images to cease out of Noph, and I will put a fear 
in the land of Egypt ... Noph shall have distresses daily.’ 
And, behold, where once stood a magnificent city with count- 
less temples rich in hideous idols, there is now not a building, 
not an altar ; formerly protected against the inundations of the 
capricious river by countless canals, large reservoirs, and gigan- 
tic levees, its dikes were neglected, hostile armies destroyed its 
great works, and the waters swept away every vestige of the far- 
famed city. Nowa few green hills arise where once kings ruled 
over vast multitudes and a vast cemetery is all that is left ; for, 
‘Noph shall be waste and desolate without an inhabitant.’ (Jer. 
xlvi. 19.) 

On the other hand it has been found that the very abundance 
of material has been a cause of error; mere resemblances being 
taken for the originals, and probabilities eagerly seized upon as 
certain facts. This has been the case, for instance, with the well- 
known scene depicted on the rocky walls of Beni Hassan, which 
still startle the visitor by their vivid outlines, their bright col- 
ors, and apparent truthfulness. The master of the tomb, 
Chnoum-Hotep, is represented there as standing up to receivea 
family of Shemitic race, children of Ammon, as they are called 
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in the accompanying description. They have evidently left their 
native country and are now presenting themselves, men, women, 
and children, before the governor of the province. An officer 
or royal scribe hands to his master a paper, dated in the sixth 
year of the reign of Osirtasen I., and containing the number of 
immigrants, thirty-seven. The head of the little band leads a kid 
by a rope, which he offers as a present, while he holds a staff in his 
other hand; behind him are his companions, men armed with 
lances, bows and maces, women dressed in tunics of bright col- 
ors and richly embroidered, and children on asses in a kind of 
basket. One of them holds a lyre in his arm, on which he plays 
with the plectrum. Their light complexion and aquiline noses 
show at a glance, that they are neither Egyptian nor African ; 
the kid indicates a pastoral race, the children in the baskets that 
they have come from afar. All this led many persons at once 
to see in the picture the arrival of Jacob with his children. 
Here were specimens of the ‘coat of many colors,’ (Gen. xxxvii. 
3.) The patriarch’s words, ‘ with my staff I passed over Jordan,’ 
(Gen. xxxii. 10,) and, ‘Jacob worshipped leaning upon his staff,’ 
(Hebr. xi. 21,) seemed to be faithfully represented ; and above 
all, the fact that the old man leaning on his staff, is evidently 
limping, being lame in one hip, seemed to be conclusive evi- 
dence. It was, moreover, so very probable that such an arrival, 
the coming of the brothers of Joseph, the prime minister of 
Pharaoh, should have been the subject of paintings, for ‘the 
fame thereof was heard in Pharaoh’s house, saying, Joseph’s 
brethren are come, and it pleased Pharaoh well and his servants.’ 
(Gen. xlv. 16.) Unfortunately, the pleasing illusion can no 
longer be cherished; for it has been established beyond all 
doubt, that neither Jacob nor Joseph came to Egypt during the 
reign of any king of the twelfth dynasty. The scene is probably 
one which occurred often enough in days when famines were 
frequent and the fertile valley of the Nile was the great granary 
of the world. 

Such mistakes, however, far from causing disappointment, 
only strengthen the well sifted and well authenticated evidence, 
which is everywhere found in abundance. For all Egypt is 
covered with graphic and bright-colored representations of the 
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private life of this ancient people, whom Abraham knew, Joseph 
ruled and Moses so grievously humbled. Here we have, for 
instance, a sumptuous feast; the guests have all arrived and 
sit upon chairs as we do; servants are hastening up with water 
in golden basins to wash hands and others are busily engaged in 
perfuming the heads of the host’s friends. A well dressed youth is 
seen placing a wreath on one and at the same time pouring per- 
fume on the top of his wig. For the ancient Egyptians wore elab- 
orate wigs with curls above and braids at the sides; some of which 
may be seen, perfectly well preserved, in the Museums of Berlin 
and London. They may, for all we know, be the identical wigs 
worn by the chief butler and chief baker of Pharaoh. The use 
of wigs, strange as it may appear at first sight, was after all 
very natural in so hot aclimate, when we bear in mind, that the 
Egyptians shaved their heads, and a wig is well known to bea 
much better protection against the burning rays of the sun than 
the modern turban. It was only in times of mourning and af- 
fliction, that they let the hair grow, (Herod. ii. 36,) hence the 
peculiar force of the words: ‘Then Pharaoh sent and called 
Joseph, and they brought him hastily out of the dungeon, and 
he shaved himself.’ (Gen. xli.14.) Joseph had observed the Egyp- 
tian custom and let his hair grow in the mournful time of his 
affliction. But to neglect the beard was in the eyes of the Egyp- 
tians a sign of disrespect or ill breeding; on all of these pic- 
tures men of low extraction are marked by long, straggling hair, 
and there is even a bit of pleasant satire in representing king 
Ramses ITI., in his tomb at Thebes, with a beard of two or three 
days’ growth, in allusion to his bad habits. 

In another painting are seen the dancers of ancient Egypt, 
as they dance and sing, play tennis, and perform a thousand 
tricks of agility and jugglery. The Egyptians were passion- 
ately fond of music; they had their flutes and flageolets, and 
countless other instruments, among which was one dear to all 

sible readers from its frequent occurrence in Holy Writ. This 
was the ‘ instrument of ten strings,’ (Ps. xxxiii. 2,) the healing 
harp of David, the beautiful instrument, on which the children 
of Israel played, when they sang the praises of God during ser- 
vice in the temple, ‘ with a solemn sound.’ It occurs in many 
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places and was evidently held in great esteem in the land of 
the Pharaohs as well as in Jerusalem. One of these very harps, 
with ten strings, was found intact by Rosellini and may be seen 
in the Museum at Turin. Smaller harps also abound, with only 
two or three strings, and among them many so small that they 
could be easily carried on the shoulder of the priest, who was play- 
ing and dancing at thesame time. Such was no doubt the harp 
which Saul met, when he encountered ‘a company of prophets 
coming down from the high places, with a psalter and a tabret 
and a pipe, and a harp before them.’ (I. Sam. x. 5.) 

Then there are pictures of beautiful gardens always sur- 
rounded with canals ; on the banks are rings to which animals 
stand fastened while feeding, and men are seen busily engaged 
in currying them and feeding them by hand. Workmen are 
moving about carrying buckets by straps slung over their shoul- 
ders, while in other places rude watering machines, the un- 
changed original of the shadouf of our day, are employed. Of 
special interest, however, is the manner in which the water thus 
brought to the gardens is then distributed to the root of every 
tree and to the diminutive ditches around each flower-bed. 
To water these parterres, gardeners are seen opening and clos- 
ing with the foot the little canals, which carry the water from 
one bed to the other, and we behold here, graphically placed 
before our eyes, the meaning of the words: ‘ Egypt, where thou 
sowedst thy seed and wateredst with thy foot, as a garden of 
herbs.’ (Deut. xi. 10.) 

Among these outdoor scenes few are of more frequent oceur- 
rence and at the same time of more careful execution than 
those belonging to the cultivation of the vine. It is well known 
that Strauss and other rationalists, resting on a passage in Her- _ 
odotus, derided the mention of the grape in Genesis xl. as an 
error, Which in their opinion clearly proved the Bible to be an 
uninspired book and the Pentatench a compilation by later 
authors, long after the Babylonian captivity. Since then nu- 
merous writers have been quoted who speak of the grape and 
its juice in ancient Egypt; but we surely can want no better 
proof of its existence and extreme popularity long before Abra- 
ham than these numerous representations of every scene in the 
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history of the vine, from its first planting to its last pernicious 
effects on drunkards. At Beni Hassan already every detail is 
introduced over and over again, winding up with the gatheringof 
the grapes, pressing in two kinds of presses, one moved by the 
hands of men, the other by machinery, not only in paintings be- 
longing to the era between the eighteenth and the twelfth 
dynasty before Moses, but also in others which go back to a far 
more remote antiquity. Then the manufacture of wine is shown 
and its effects on the consumer, even to burlesque scenes in 
which men, unable to return home unaided, are placed upon 
the backs of their servants, and, alas! women also are seen suc- 
cumbing to the ‘ wine, that is a mocker.’ 

When the grapes had been gathered, it seems they were car- 
ried in baskets to the press, where men and women trod them 
out with their feet, frequently holding on with their hands to 
arope stretched from one palm tree to another, so as to give 
themselves greater power and elasticity. How these scenes re- 
call the many allusions to the whole process in Holy Writ! 
‘Wherefore art thou red in thine apparel and thy garments like 
him that treadeth in the winefat? I have trodden the wine- 
press alone, and of the people there was none with me, for I will 
tread them in my anger and trample them in my fury, and their 
blood shall be sprinkled upon my garment and I will stain 
all my raiment.’ (Isa. ]xiii. 2,3.) To the Hebrews this was a fa- 
miliar, though in this case fearful image; for they habitually 
called wine the blood of the grape. This pressing at the wine- 
fat was an occasion of great joy; in all these paintings we see 
the workmen shout with wild delight and gesticulate violently; 
their happiness seems almost to have been exaggerated by the 
artists, and yet how touchingly they again recall to us the words 
of the prophet: ‘The Lord shall give ashout as they that tread 
the grapes, against all the inhabitants of Egypt,’ (Jer. xxv. 30 ;) 
and so great was the universal joy at this season that its ces- 
sation was threatened as a dire chastisement by Jeremiah, 
against Moab: ‘I have caused wine to fail from the wine- 
presses ; none shall tread with shouting; their shouting shall be 
no shouting.’ (xlviii. 33.) 

A similar objection, it may be remembered, was made against 
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the investment of Joseph with a collar, as conveyed in the words, 
‘Pharaoh took off his ring from his hand and put it upon Jo- 
seph’s hand, and arrayed him in vestures of fine linen, and put 
a gold chain about his neck.’ (Gen. xli. 42.) A remarkable dis- 
covery has quite recently put this cavil at rest. At El Kab, a 
lengthy inscription on the tomb of a great general tells us boast- 
fully of all his deeds in the terrible war against the shepherds, 
(Hyksos,) reciting the campaigns he has made, the number of 
hands, cut off from the slain, which he has brought home, and 
the captives led by him to the throne of the king. Among these 
exalted praises it is quite accidentally mentioned, that he ‘ re- 
ceived seven times a chain of gold’ at the hands of his king; 
surely a remarkable fact, revealing the remote antiquity of the 
custom of rewarding eminent services in this way, which has 
continued in unbroken succession from Pharaoh’s soldier to the 
last knight of the Bath. ‘Is there anything whereof it may be 
said, “ See, this is new.” It hath been already of old time.’ 

Among the out-door scenes depicted on the tombs of Beni 
Hassan may be seen numerous representations of the rejoicings 
of men on the occasion of public festivals, when ‘singers went 
before, the players of instruments followed after; among them 
were the damsels playing with timbrels.’ (Ps. Ixviii. 25.) Here 
they are all; the singers, the players, and the dancers; among 
them groups of young maidens, holding votive branches in their 
hands, and playing on veritable timbrels, to accompany the 
dances of others. In a tomb near Thebes we find in like man- 
ner a painting, belonging to an epoch very near the time of the 
passage of the Red Sea, in which one might be almost justified 
in seeing Miriam and her companions going forth with her maid- 
ens to sing the triumph of Moses ‘with timbrels and with 
dances.’ For as Miriam no doubt dressed after the manner of 
Egyptian women, and her manners as well as her costume must 
have been those of the land, in which her fathers had lived for 
so many generations, we see here before us a faithful picture of 
the sister of Aaron, when ‘the children of Israel went on dry 
land in the midst of the sea.’ (Ex. xv. 20.) 

In another painting, where the whole mystery of breadmak- 
ing is brought before us, in a series of graphic delineations, we 
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see bakers mixing their flour, others kneading their dough with 
their hands and rolling it into the shape of little balls, which 
still others carry off to the oven, in baskets and on waiters. But 
they carry their burdens on the head, and we recognize at once 
‘the chief baker. who said ‘I had three white baskets on my 
head and in the uppermost basket there was all manner of bake- 
meats for Pharaoh,’ (Gen. xl. 17 ;) a feature which appears all 
the more important, as Moses mentions it quite incidentally, 
while Herodotus speaks of it as a custom peculiar to Egypt. 
He says: ‘In Egypt men carry their burdens on their heads, 
and women carry them on their shoulders.’ Nor is a like strik- 
ing confirmation wanting for the next following words: ‘ And 
the birds did eat them out of the basket upon my head ;’ for these 
monumental paintings abound with evidences, that the ancient 
Egyptians loved to maintain on the roofs of temples and private 
houses large flocks of birds, which they held sacred and indulged 
in every possible freedom. Nor is it a rare thing even in our 
day to see kites and hawks suddenly pounce down upon arti- 
cles carried on the head, thus vividly recalling the simple but 
graphic description of the court-baker’s dream. 

The most familiar feature in the life of the Hebrews in 
Egypt, their brickmaking, is also the most frequently illustrated 
scene of outdoor life in these mural paintings. As straw had 
no value of its own in Egypt, it was not used for agricultural 
purposes, but employed only in the manufacture of bricks. 
The latter, it is well known, were made of the slime of the Nile, 
which required some binding substance, in order to give it the 
necessary consistency. The grain, on the other hand, was not 
mowed, as with us, but the tops only were cut off with a 
sickle and gathered with the hand, ‘cut off as the ears of 
corn, (Job xxiv. 24,) while the stalks remained standing, till 
the brickmakers came and pulled them up. Hence the great 
hardship, of which the ill-treated Hebrews complained, when 
they cried unto Pharaoh saying, ‘ There is no straw given unto 
thy servants and they say to us, Make brick ;’ for they had been 
scattered abroad throughout all the land of Egypt to gather 
stubble instead. of straw.’ (Ex. v.12.) The poor children of 
Israel are frequently represented on temple and tomb, bending 
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under their heavy burdens, with the most eloquent expression of 
hunger and utter exhaustion in their strongly marked Hebrew 
features; their bodies are covered with patches of the slime of 
which the bricks were made,while the uplifted rod of the overseer 
and his frowning countenance testify to the truthfulness of the 
words, ‘ and they made their lives bitter with hard bondage in 
mortar and in brick and in all manner of service in the field; 
all their service wherein they made them serve was with vigor.’ 
For this hard work in the burning sun of Egypt must have 
been fatal to thousands, and we know that the rulers of Egypt 
have at all times, from remotest antiquity, to our own day, 
caused their gigantic works to be executed at a most fearful 
sacrifice of human life. A hundred thousand laborers perished 
when Pharaoh-Necho ordered a canal to be dug between Suez 
and the Red Sea, and in quite recent times Mehemet-Ali 
caused the death of twenty thousand fellahs in digging another 
canal, from the Nile to the sea, near Alexandria. 

This rude work of brick-making is most graphically illus- 
trated in a funereal chapel near Thebes, where the workmen 
are seen busily kneading earth, forming bricks and building the 
walls of a temple of Ammon. The tomb is that of an archi- 
tect, ‘the superintendent of the great buildings of Totmes IIT., 
who lived about one thousand six hundred years before Christ, as 
the hieroglyphic inscription informs us. Here the Israelites are 
represented in all their unmistakable peculiarities ; their lighter 
complexions, their prominent features and their long beards, in 
striking contrast with the beardless bronze-colored faces of their 
Egyptian taskmasters, who stand in the midst of them, armed 
with terrible whips. No one can look upon this faithful represent- 
ation of the manner in which the ‘new king over Egypt, which 
knew not Joseph, . . . set over them taskmasters to afflict them 
with their burdens,’ (Ex. i. 8, 11,) without a feeling of deep inter- 
est and grateful appreciation of the witness it bears to the words 
of the inspired record. The evidence is so minute, and yet, at 
the same time, so purely incidental, it is expressed in such sim- 
ple and perfectly natural shape, that we cannot help being con- 
vinced of the intimate acquaintance which the author of Gen- 
esis and Exodus must have had with the country at the very 
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time in which he describes the scenes above mentioned. For 
many customs and usages entirely disappeared after that period 
and could not well have been known to a writer of a later date 
in a distant country. There are, of course, in these pictorial 
illustrations, many facts, of which the sacred historian says noth- 
ing; but there isnot a single point on which the paintings dif- 
fer from his statements, and wherever profane writers, even 
those who otherwise are accurate enough in describing the cus- 
toms of their own time, differ from Moses, the Egyptian mon- 
uments have invariably decided in favor of the latter. 

A point which is not unfrequently overlooked,even by more 
careful students of the history of the Jewish people during their 
captivity in Egypt, is the fact that after the shepherds had been 
driven out of the Delta, the armies of the Pharaohs entered 
Palestine, marched by Gaza and Megiddo to the banks of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, conquered Babylon and Nineveh, and 
actually reached the Armenian frontier. 

Innumerable inscriptions found on the walls of lofty temples 
and rockhewn tombs speak to us of these conquests in Asia, 
which were no doubt looked upon as fair reprisals in return for 
the tyranny of the Hyksos in Egypt. Thousands of Asiatic 
captives were carried to Memphis and Thebes; the eye is wear- 
ied by these endless processions of prisoners, with ropes around 
their necks, in varied attitudes of grief and despair, walking 
by the side of the triumphant conqueror, who not unfrequently 
earries half a dozen vanquished kings naively under his arm. 
In other sculptures, on the wall of a temple, these captives are 
again seen hard at work, meking bricks and building the tem- 
ple, carrying burdens and being hardly entreated by cruel task- 
masters. It is, however, only under Ramses II., about the year 
1400 B. C., that there appears the first hieroglyphic record of 
a fact, which is mentioned in sacred record. This Ramses built 
for the protection of the northern frontier a chain of strong 
fortified places from Pelusium to Heliopolis. Among these 
towns there are two, which the papyrus rolls mention under 
the name of Pachtum and Ramses, both in the Wadi-Tumilat 
of our day, near the canal of Sweet Waters, which once united 
the Nile with the Red Sea. These towns are of special interest 
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to us, for the Bible mentions them also, changing their names 
only slightly, in accordance with the Hebrew idiom, in the well 
known passage: ‘ Therefore did they set over them taskmasters 
.... and they built for Pharaoh treasure-cities, Pithom and 
Rameses.’ (Ex. i. 11.) 

Moses calls king Ramses simply Pharaoh ; but the very fact, 
that this name is uniformly used in the Bible for all the sover- 
eigns of Egypt, proves that we have to do here, not with a 
proper name, but with a mere title, and this fact also is clearly 
proved by these inscriptions. Almost all the Egyptian kings 
are there called habitually Ser-aa or Pher-aa, which literally 
means, The Great House, or the Noble House. In this Pha- 
raoh of the servitude, in this new king which knew not Joseph, 
all the great masters of Egyptian science are nowadays agreed 
to recognize Ramses II., who reigned in the first half of the 
fourteenth century before our era. The British Museum possesses 
several papyrus rolls, which date from the time of this Ramses 
and give a detailed description of these fortresses built by the 
Hebrews. On the other side of these rolls detailed accounts 
have been found of all the expenses incurred in building these 
towns, together with reports of subalterns to their superiors. 

These simple notes, preserved for more than three thousand 
years, in the darkness of a tomb, are full of interest to us as con- 
temporary evidences of the building of Ramses, and thus con- 
tirmatory of the sacred record. These men of whom the officials 
speak are not Egyptians; for on that point neither mural paint- 
ings nor inscriptions leave us for a moment in doubt; the Pha- 
raohs always boast that they had never employed a native of 
the valley of the Nile in raising their various structures, be it 
fortress, pyramid, or tomb, but always foreign captives. The 
workmen, therefore, were Hebrews, reduced to the same servi- 
tude and enduring the same hardships as their forefathers. 

The same rule applies to a still later period, when, ‘it came 
to pass in the fifth year of king Rehoboam, that Shishak, king 
of Egypt, came up against Jerusalem, and he took away the 
treasures of the house of the Lord, and the treasures of the 
king’s house ; he even took away all.’ (I. Kings xiv. 25.) In the 
magnificent hall of Karnak, which surpasses all that the hand 
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of man has ever built, with its pillars, each of which will hold a 
hundred men on its top, and with its two hundred and fifty thon- 
sand square feet of gorgeous paintings, this king Schischak, as 
he is. called, appears in all his brutal splendor, bringing his 
hosts of prisoners to the altars of his gods. Each captive bears 
on a shield attached to his breast the name of the conquered 
nation, of which he is the representative, and among them is 
seen one who bears on his breastplate the name of Joudaha 
Malek, the king of Judah! The Hebrew type is perfectly pre- 
served in the faces of those who follow him, so as to leave the 
spectator not for a moment in doubt in regard to their nation- 
ality. Thus the statement of the Bible is here confirmed by a 
contemporary monument, and furnishes a point of concordance 
of equal importance for the history of Egypt and that of the 
chosen people of God. Nor must we omit the curious fact, that 
a fragment of the armour, worn by this very king, has been 
recently found in upper Egypt; it consists of scales of bronze, 
overlapping each other like the tiles of a honse and sewed on 
leather; on one of these scales is engraven the famous Oval of 
Pharaoh, and the name of Scheschouk. 

The question has often been asked if there are any written 
traces of the Hebrews in Egypt? This grave and very in- 
teresting subject has long earnestly engaged the attention of 
Egyptian antiquaries. No such record could be looked for on 
monuments of any kind, for the Egyptian priests would never 
have consented to inscribe on these evidences of their greatness 
and power an account of the disgraceful defeat they suffered in 
the exodus of the children of Israel. On that side, therefore, 
no light could be hoped for; but, fortunately, we possess now 
a very large number of papyrus rolls, which excite our curiosity 
all the more vividly, as they belong almost without exception 
to a period near the time of the exodus. These precious Mss. 
reproduce in words what we have already read in mural paint- 
ings of the organization of labor, the hierarchy of overseers and 
the character of the daily task, beside numerous accounts and 
letters. 
~ As the cruel oppression, the ‘hard bondage,’ of the Hebrews 
had taken place under Ramses II., and especially under his sne- 
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cessor and son, Menephthah I., the Pharaoh of the exodus, the 
papyri writers under these two kings have been searched with 
great eagerness and care. A French savant, M. Chabas, has 
of late especially devoted himself to the subject. Thanks 
to his ardent zeal and careful investigations we know 
of at least three documents which mention the Israelites, de- 
signating them by the name of Hebrews—the name which 
all foreign nations seem to have given to the chosen people. 

These documents speak of individuals of a foreign race, called 
Aperi-m, engaged in large works of construction, and two of 
them are dated in the reign of Ramses II. This hieroglyphic 
name is a tolerably accurate transcription of the Hebraic name 
Hiberi-m (Hebrew,) with its plural termination, which English 
has never attempted to imitate. 

The first roll consists of two papers now in the Museum at 
Leyden. In one, a scribe, calling himself Kanisar, gives an ac- 
count to his superior, Beken-Ptah, of the manner in which he 
has carried out his orders concerning these Hebrews. ‘ For the 
satisfaction of my master I have obeyed the order which my 
master has given me, when he said : “ Deliver food to the soldiers 
and also to the Hebrews who carry stones for the great Bekhen 
(temple) of king Ramses Meriamen the friend of justice, and 
who are entrusted to the chief of the Madjai.” I have given 
out provisions every month, according to the excellent instruc- 
tions given by my master.’ The Madjai here mentioned, were 
mercenaries of Libyan origin, who performed the service of 
policemen and overlooked the taskwork of the laborers in the 
quarries. 

The second papyrus is of the same character; it is a commu- 
nication addressed by a scribe, called Keniamen, to his superior, 
Kadjena-Hin of the court of Ramses II]. ‘I have obeyed,’ he 
says, ‘the orders given me by my master, when he said: “ Give 
food to the soldiers as well as to the Hebrews, who carry stones 
for the temple of the Sun of Ramses.”’ These stones were 
used in erecting a gigantic building, which may still be seen 
standing in the southern part of Memphis. 

These two documents therefore represent the Hebrews as en- 
gaged in the transportation of stone for two public buildings 
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and as placed under the superintendence of two high function- 
aries who resided in Memphis ; for it was in the ruins of that 
ancient city that these interesting papers were found. The 
buildings in question were a palace of Ramses and a temple of 
the sun belonging to the same king. A papyrus in the British 
Museum contains a description of these sumptuous royal resi- 
dences: ‘ Wine and the liquor Hak abound there as well as pro- 
visions of every kind; the chief of ointments prepares there 
his aromatics; the gardeners gather their flowers, the chief of 
cultivation brings his poultry, the fishermen their fish, and the 
vessels of the king, coming back from Syria, unload there their 
rich cargoes.’ 

The third document in which the name of the Hebrews 
occurs, is a stela sculptured on the rocks of a quarry in the 
valley of Hammanat, not far from the great road which once 
led from Coptos on the Nile to the harbor of Berenice on the 
Red Sea. The inscription is dated in the third year of King 
Ramses Mati-Meriamen, posterior to the exodus. This text 
tells us that on the twenty-fourth day of the month Payni the 
king was travelling across the sacred mountains to do honor to 
the gods and caused this stela to be inscribed with hisname. It 
then mentions the functionaries and the priests, the soldiers and 
the laborers who were employed on the building, the whole 
number amounting to nine thousand persons. Their pro- 
visions, it states, were brought up on carts, each drawn by six 
oxen. The Hebrews appear in this colony to the number of 
eight hundred, and are here also guarded by an escort of the 
foreign mercenaries, called Madjai. 

It would seem, therefore, that all the Hebrews had not left 
Egypt when Moses carried away his six hundred thousand men, 
women, and children into the Syrian Desert ; and this will appear 
perfectly natural if we bear in mind that long before that time 
large numbers of them had been taken from Goshen to the far 
South of the kingdom and even to distant colonies in the Desert. 
The conquerors prided themselves on this wanton disposal of 
their prisoners of war, and the Hebrews also did not escape the 
common fate of captives, for ‘ the people were scattered abroad 
throughout all the land of Egypt,’ (Ex. v. 12.) It has even been 
suggested by high authority that when the Hebrews broke out 
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in open rebellion against Moses, regretting the fleshpots of 
Egypt, some of them might have returned to Egyptian settle- 
ments on the peninsula of Sinai, and thence to Egypt itself. 
There is a special interest, in this connection, attached to that 
part of this remarkable inscription which states that there 
were two hundred fishermen in the industrial colony of Ham- 
manat, as this may explain the words of the Hebrews, when their 
multitude ‘ fell a lusting ’ and cried out, ‘ We remember the fish 
which we did eat in Egypt freely, the cucumbers, and the melons, 
and the leeks, and the onions, and the garlic.’. (Numbers xi. 5.) 
These are the only three documents which science has as yet been 
able to recover, in which unmistakable reference is had to the 
children of Israel and to certain experiences of theirs mentioned 
also in the Bible; but there is good reason to hope that the 
new discoveries almost daily made in the land of the Pharaohs 
and the zealous researches now going on in all the Mss. of 
European collections will lead to the finding of many more 
traces of the sojourn of the Hebrews in the valley of the Nile. 

This hope is all the better founded, as even the gigantic 
industrial enterprise which has recently met with such brilliant 
success, the Suez Canal, has, under Providence, been made to 
serve as a confirmation of biblical records. M. de Lesseps, a 
man of eminently practical tendencies and bending the whole 
force of his energetic mind upon the accomplishment of the 
greatest of modern works, still had scarcely begun to break 
ground on the sacred soil, when biblical reminiscences arose all 
around him. Thus he had but just arrived at Kanlara, a 
station on the great road, which had-been followed from time 
immemorial by all travellers going from Egypt into Syria, when 
he found in the neighborhood the ruins of Daphne, 
the Tahapanes of the Bible, the place where Jeremiah predicted 
in such terrible words the ills which Nebuchadnezzar would 
bring upon Egypt. ‘Thus came they even to Tahapanes. ... . 
Take great stones in thine hand and hide them in the clay in 
the brick-kiln, which is at the entry of Pharaoh’s house at 
Tahapanes.’ (Jer. xliii.9.) Now, M. de Lesseps not only found 
here traces of these ancient brick-kilns still distinctly visible, but 
they were re-opened by the French engineers, and work was re- 
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sumed on them almost at the very point at which the children 
of Israel had left them when they fled from the land of bondage! 

At another time Lesseps had twenty thousand fellahs, which 
the Khedive had placed at his disposal, at work excavating the 
ground near El Guix, between Lake Ballah and Lake Timsah. 
He was greatly struck, while watching the work, with the sim- 
ilarity of the labor going on before him to that described in Holy 
Writ. His Egyptian laborers still lived on a few onions and 
lentils, receiving a trifling pay or no pay at all, and yet were 
forced to do very hard work, without the slightest attention 
being paid to their health. The mortality wes frightful, and 
the system exactly the same as in the days of Moses; forced 
labor, relentless requisitions, immense levies of men for public 
works, and not the slightest regard for their welfare. 

When Moses left Egypt, four hundred and thirty years after 
the arrival of Jacob, he departed from the town of Rameses, 
where those brick-kilns were in which the poor Israelites suffered 
somuch. The Bible tells us that his second station was Succoth, 
which in Hebrew means tent. When the French expedition 
reached this place they found that the modern Arabic name Oum- 
riam still meant Number oftents. The third station was Etham, 
and the tribes of wandering Arabs who now come to graze 
their flocks on these pastures are in like manner still known as 
the People of Etham. Then the children of Israel were ordered 
to turn and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, the Bay of Reeds, and 
again the Arabs of our day still call the place Ouet-bet-el-bouse, 
the Bay of Reeds! 

The place is described as lying ‘between Migdo] and the 
sea,’ (Ex. xiv. 2,) and the children of Israel were ordered to 
‘encamp by the sea,’ because the valley opens upon the lake of 
Timsah—aname which at once suggests an Egyptian tradition. 
On the walls of Karnak, at Thebes, a hieroglyphic inscription 
tells us that in that region there was a canal, running east and 
west, which was famous for the number ef crocodiles with 
which it abounded. Now the basin which ends the valley 
and into which the canal must have necessarily opened, could 
be none other than the lake which is now called Timsah—and 
Timsah in Arabic means crocodile ! 
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These remarkable coincidences prove conclusively with what 
marvellous fidelity tradition has in the land of Goshen: pre- 
served the most ancient events and names through centuries after 
centuries. Notastep can be taken in these renowned regions but 
some new light is thrown on biblical history and the authen- 
ticity of the sacred record is confirmed in the most conclusivé 
and at the same time the most unexpected manner. 


Arr. III.—1. Zhe liad of Homer. Rendered into English 
Blank Verse. By Edward, Earl of Derby. In two vol- 
umes. Third Edition. From the Fifth, Revised, English 
Edition. New York: Charles Scribner. 1869. 


2. The Lliad of Homer. Translated into English Blank 
Verse. By William Cullen Bryant. Volume I. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co. 1870. 


We wish that Matthew Arnold, in his Lssay on Translating 
Homer, could have embraced these, the latest translations. 
The critic who so summarily disposes of Pope, Cowper, and 
Chapman, makes Dr. Maginn s9 ridiculous, and so tortures Dr, 
Newman, might have drawn abundantly from Lord Derby and 
Mr. Bryant, fresh illustrations in breach and observance of his 
three (he calls them four) dogmatic canons of rapidity, direct- 
ness, and nobleness. 

It is a curious piece of philosophy to note the elvaliielas of 
action and reaction, often exhibiting itself between the literary 
taste and the business life of a given period. Here, now, is 
the world, everywhere, in a ferment of what seems to it to be 
reality ; worshipping the material, flouting everything old, and 
furiously experimenting upon government, religion, and social 
life, with an undisguised fondness for radicalism. While, on 
the other hand, our poets insist that we have too much neg* 
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lected Homer and Horace; and are furnishing us all manner 
of help, in the way of translations, to remedy our short-comings. 
So too, Mr. Morris calls us to listen to him singing beside the 
old fountains, away out of the reach of the roar of modern 
Babylon ; and Tennyson gives us relief from Woman’s Rights, 
by picturing for us the shame and sorrow of Guinevere; and 
Browning carries us back to the consideration of a crime three 
centuries old. This is well. Poets are prophets by name, and 
sometimes are unconsciously so in reality. We trust that our 
descendants are not to be called, hereafter, to fight around an- 
other Troy, for another Helen’s sake; but we gladly accept 
from the work of our poets the omen that all the wisdom of 
the past is not to be submerged in the present deluge. Profes- 
sing, therefore,a profound admiration for the audacity of the 
present age, but conscious, at the same time, of a secret feeling 
of discontent with it, and, if we dared to say so, of disgust at 
the coarseness of its boldness, we are ready, with Horace, to 
let great Lollius roar away at Rome, while at Praeneste we read 
over again the story of the Trojan war. 

We had not thought it possible that, at our age, we could sit 
down and read through, without stopping and without skipping, 
Bryant’s first half of Zhe J/iad, and immediately thereupon, 
the whole of Lord Derby’s translation, and no inconsiderable 
portion of Worseley’s Spenserian stanzas, as a dessert; but so 
we did, tasting the original meanwhile. Ah, it is a trifle sad 
to be able to realise the truth of the couplet,— 


‘On revient toujours 
A ses premiers amours,’ 


But it is a matter for gratitude to have early delights to remem- 
ber, and a taste to relish them still. How pleasant a thing is 
it to see such men as Mr. Bryant and Lord Derby, at seventy 
and seventy-four respectively, throwing off from their wearied 
shoulders the toils of daily journalism and the responsibilities 
of office, face the breezy horizon of their far-off youth, and 
walk backward, for a little space, the darkening path of life’s 
decline. 

The almost cotemporaneous appearance of the two transla- 
tions invites a comparison between them. We so delight in 
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the Republic of Letters, and so prize the humblest claim to 
citizenship in it, that we could. not, wittingly, be influenced by 
national, much less by sectional, feelings, in judging or relishing 
any worthy work of a master. Nevertheless, when, by fair com- 
parison, the palm is awarded to our countryman, we feel at 
liberty to be glad that he is our countryman. 

The critics have praised Lord Derby’s Jliad ; so do we, as 
far as our judgment is worth anything. Just so far, again, as 
it is worth anything, we give it as against Lord Derby conscien- 
tiously in favor of Mr. Bryant. We think we would do it as 
readily, if the latter lived in the Feejee Islands, and we could 
relish Feejee blank verse as we can English. 

Having so decided, we feel much more exultation at the 
result, than if the Harvards had won the Thames boat-race. 
Whatever critical reputation we may have achieved, we should 
be loth to lose; but we would freely stake it all upon the three 
propositions, that, as compared with Lord Derby’s, Mr. Bry- 
ant’s translation will more interest the ordinary reader, will 
more charm the poetical taste of the cultivated, and will be 
pronounced by the scholar, more faithful to the original. This 
does not imply that Lord Derby has faiied in any of these par- 
ticulars, but only that in all of them Mr. Bryant has succeeded 
better. We feel confident that every reader of the two, will 
agree with us; but we should like to establish our propositions 
by giving the reasons upon which our own opinion is based. 
And yet, how to do this? _ We admit that Lord Derby’s trans- 
lation is excellent; and further, we think that as’ compared 
with earlier translations (one excepted), its excellences, and 
indeed its superiority, are precisely those of Mr. Bryant’s ; and 
yet we hold that to this latter must be'awarded the palm. It 
is a question of degree ; and to determine a question of degree, 
nothing less than a comparison of the two throughout can be 
held to be conclusive. 

We shall not, of course, attempt such a comparison. We 
will, however, present to the reader a brief passage as given in 
each translation, and will subject it to an examination somewhat 
minute, with the expectation of justifying our opinion. 

Naturally enough, we turn to the Jocus classicus—the meet- 
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ing between Hector and Andromache. To take the whole 
scene for comparison, would demand more space than we can 
give; for of necessity we must transcribe the passage as given 
by each translator. We select, therefore, the shortest entire 
section of the scene,—the reply of Hector to the entreaty of 
his wife that he would remain within, or at least upon the walls 
of the city, comprising in the original of Book VI., lines 440— 
465. Here is Lord Derby’s: 


To Whom great Hector of the glancing helm: 
‘Think not, dear wife, that by such thoughts as these 
My heart has ne’er been wrung; but I should blush 
To face the men and long-robed dames of Troy, 

If, like # coward, I could shun the fight. 

Nor could my soul the lessons of my youth 

So far forget, whose boast it still has been 

In the fore-front of battle to be found, 

Charged with my father’s glory and my own. 

Yet in my inmost soul too well I know 

The day must come, when this our Sacred Troy, 
And Priam’s race, and Priam’s royal self, 

Shall in one common ruin be o’erthrown. 

But not the thoughts of Troy’s impending fate, 

Nor Hecuba’s, nor royal Priam's woes, 

Nor loss of brethren, numerous and brave, 

By hostile hands laid prostrate in the dust, 

So deeply wring my heart, as thoughts of thee, 

Thy days of freedom lost, and led away, 

A weeping captive, by some brass-clad Greek ; 
Haply in Argos, at some mistress’ beck, 

Condemned to ply the loom, or water draw 

From Hypereia’s, or Messeis’ fount, 

Heart-wrung, by stern necessity constrained. 

Then they who see thy tears, perchance may say, 
‘*Lo, this was Hector’s wife, who, when they fought 
On plains of Troy, was Ilium’s bravest chief.’’ 
Thus may they speak, and thus thy grief renew 

For loss of him, who might have been thy shield 
To rescue thee from’ slavery’s bitter hour. 

O, may I sleep in dust, e’re be condemned 

To hear thy cries, and see thee dragged away.’ 


Mr. Bryant’s translation is as follows: 


Then answered Hector great.in war: ‘ All this 
I bear in mind, dear wife ; but I should stand 
Ashamed before the-men-and-long-robed dames 
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Of Troy, were I to keep aloof and shun 

The conflict, coward-like. Not thus my heart 
Prompts me,—for greatly have I learned to dare 
And strike among the foremost sons of Troy, 
Upholding my great father’s fame and mine: 
Yet well in my undoubting mind I know 

The day shall come, in which our sacred Troy, 
And Priam, and the people over whom 
Spear-bearing Priam rules, shall perish all. 

But not the sorrows of the Trojan race, 

Nor those of Hecuba herself, nor those 

Of Royal Priam, nor-the woes that wait 

My brothers, many and brave,—who all at last, 
Slain by the pitiless foe shall lie in dust, — 
Grieve me so much as thine, when some mailed Greek 
Shall lead thee weeping hence, and take from thee 
Thy day of freedom. Thou in Argos then 
Shalt, at another’s bidding, ply the loom, 

And from the fountain of Messeis draw 

Water, or from the Hypereian spring, 
Constrained unwilling by thy cruel lot. 

And then shall some one say who sees thee weep, 
‘* This was the wife of Hector, most renowned 
Of the horse-taming Trojans, when they fought 
Around their city.’’ So shall some one say, 
And thou shalt grieve the more, lamenting him 
Who, haply, might have kept afar the day 

Of thy captivity. O Jet the earth 

Be heaped above my head in death, before 

I hear thy cries as thou art borne away ?’ 


Now, in each of these translations, we have the original 
fairly rendered, and in each we are truly moved by the noble- 
ness and the tenderness of the Hero. Eitherrendering would 
satisfy an ordinary reader, or poet, or scholar. But this is 
not our question. Which accomplishes this the better? And 
if it is said that the difference is not very sensible either way, 
still the point must be pressed. It isan inquiry into the degree 
of merit, and in so narrow a compass as this to which we are 
restricted, the difference in degree cannot be great. Which, 
then, is the better,—not determining how much the better ? We 
claim that a correct answer would give the preference to Mr. 
Bryant’s. That such preference is well-grounded, a minute 
criticism, we think, will show. 
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For Homer’s twenty-six lines, Mr. Bryant gives us thirty- 
three, and Lord Derby, thirty-two—the difference in expansion 
being, by one line, against the former. This one line, however, is 
nearly accounted for, by the translation in the one, and the omis- 
sion in the other, of the two epithets, ‘spear-bearing,’ and ‘ horse- 
taming.’—The first line gives an advantage to Lord Derby: he 
says, as does the original,—‘ Hector of the glancing helm:’ 
Mr. Bryant only calls him ‘ great in war.’ Not unfrequently, 
the translator may drop or modify unblamed, some of the 
cognominal epithets with which Homer, (like Mr. Dickens,) 
labels his characters ; but as the‘ glancing heli’ is afterwards 
used so effectively, it ought not to have been put out of sight 
here.' This slight advantage at the outset is immediately 
lost. 


‘My heart has ne'er been wrung.’ — 


There must be something in this phrase that takes the 
common ear; it is so often used by commonplace writers in 
novels, and by young ladies in their conversation and letters. 
But if it ever possessed any dignity, it has long since lost it. 
What then shall we say of Lord Derby’s carelessness, in using 
it three times in the short passage we have in hand ?—* My 
heart has ne’er been wrung ;’—‘ So deeply wrung my heart ;’— 
‘ Heart-wrung by stern necessity.’ Were the phrase found in 
the text, the translator would be excusable; but, either the 
expression, though old, had not been invented in Homer’s 
time, or he declined to avail himself of it in Hector’s speech. 
Mr. Bryant says in the respective lines,—‘ All this I bear in 


Mr. Bryant, in his preface, gives his reason for occasionally omitting to trans- 
late the epithets of which the ancient bard isso prodigal: ‘There are,’ says he, 
* however, in Homer, frequently recurring, certain expressions which are merely 
a kind of poctical finery, introduced when they are convenient to fill out a line, 
or to give it a sovorous termination, and omitted when they are not needed for 
this purpose * * #* * Where they appear in the Greek. I have, in nearly all 
instances, retained them, making Acnailles swift-footed, and Ulysses fertile in 
resources, to the end of the poem; but in a very few cases, where they embar- 
rassed the versification, | have used the liberty taken by Homer himself, and 
left them out. Everywhere else, it has been my rule not to exclude from the trans- 
lation anything which I found in the text of my author.’ 

We do not object to this, but only to its application in the present instance, 
in which the omission of the verb would have made room for the ‘complimentary 
addition.’ 
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mind ;’—-‘Grieve me so much ;’—and, ‘Constrained, unwilling, — 
in the last instance, translating closely the word there used in 
the original, which is different from the word twice used 
before.—Mr. Bryant gives us, 
‘T should stand 
Ashamed befure the men and long-robed dames.’ 

This is much nearer to Homer, and it seems to us more 
becoming to Hector than the ‘I should blush’ of Lord 
Derby. The next three lines are so commonplace, and, at the 
same time, so inaccurate, that the noble translator must have 
been very much hurried, or very sleepy, when his pen traced 
them. Hector does not say anything about ‘forgetting the 
lessons of his youth ;’ he was a young man still. Nor 
does he boast about anything ; nor does it occur to him to use 
the Bible phrase, ‘ fore-front ;’ nor does he leave Andromache 
in doubt whether he is charged as a criminal, or as a full jar, 
orhow he is ‘charged with his father’s glory and his own.’ But, 
he does say, almost in the words of Mr. Bryant’s ren- 
dering, 

‘Not thus my heart 
Prompts me, for greatly have I learned to dare 
And strike among the joremost sons of Troy, 
Upholding my great father’s fame and mine.’ 

A certain faded look is given to Lord Derby’s style, by an 
indiscriminate allowance of phrases which we have been accus- 
tomed to see frequently coupled together in slip-shod writing, 
as,—‘ inmost soul,’—‘royal self,’-—* common ruin, —‘ impending 
fate,—‘ prostrate in the dust,-—‘ weeping captive,—‘stern 
necessity,’—‘ bravest chief, —‘slavery’s bitter hour.” Our 
English conservative is against divorce of words, as truly as of 
women: What man has joined, let not man put asunder. We 
find nothing of this in the style of our own translator. This 
negative excellence which, otherwise, would have passed un- 
noticed, becomes notable by comparison. 

Mr. Bryant is a versifier, born and bred: he is in the line 
of his trade, in which he is a master-workman. Lord Derby 
writes, not, as one would say, ‘like a gentleman,’ but as an 
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amateur, who does admirably well,—so well as to excite a very 
gratifying degree of applause. But evidently he does not hold 
himself responsible, nor does he expect that the publie will 
hold him responsible, for work in the highest style. Practice, 
too, is a great matter here. The old poet has turned over his 
vocabulary so often, and sifted it, and measured each word in 
his lines, and observed the effect in color and expression, of 
different combinations, that he knows almost instinctively, like 
a worker in mosaics, what to select and what to cast aside. 
Moreover, the greatest artists are the most pains-taking.. 
Nothing can induce the Maestro to strike a chord, until his 
instrument is in perfect tune. Both these translations have 
been executed rapidly; but Mr. Bryant seems to have been 
engaged over his for five years, while Lord Derby’s, judging 
from what he tells us in his preface, occupied him not more 
than half that period. We presume that the facility of the 
regular poet is at least equal to that of the practical statesman ; 
that is, he could accomplish an equal, probably a greater, per 
diem task of lines. The additional time must, therefore, have 
been given by the former to elaboration. Yet, see the result 
of art: the most polished style seems to be the easiest and 
most natural, the one which a novice would most readily under- 
take to imitate. 

Before we lay aside the minute comparison which we have 
been instituting between the two translations, and which we 
would still further carry out but for the apprehension of be- 
coming tedious, we would call attention to the difference in 
the vividness of rendering, by Lord Derby and by Mr. Bryant, 
of the passage in which Hector represents to himself the sorrows 
of the captive Andromache. It will be observed that Lord 
Derby uses only the past participle, thus giving us the picture 
attributively ; while Mr. Bryant by the use of the verb proper, 
asserts directly, with much increase of force,—the form, in this 
respect, corresponding very nearly with the original. 

We feel quite confident that every reader who will take the 
trouble to verify our criticism, will agree with us in judgment. 
We apprehend, however, that to some, perhaps to most, the 
differences will appear too slight to make an appreciable 
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disparity in the general value of the two translations. If 
such readers will consider that we have examined only twenty- 
five lines of one book, that each book contains an average of 
between seven and eight hundred lines, and that there are 
twenty-four books in the Ziad, they will acknowledge that 
the accumulation of such preferences, though each may be in 
itself small, would amount in the aggregate to a decided 
superiority. 

It remains to say a few words as to the rhythmical structure 
of the two translations. Can any English measure reproduce 
the effect of the Greek hexameter? Can any English verse 
accomplish any tolerable imitation of any classic metre? We 
doubt it. The critics have favored us with no little pedantry 
on this topic, and translations have illustrated it by innumer- 
able failures. We cannot but think that the Essay by Matthew 
Arnold, already referred to, contains some presumptuous pedan- 
try; and sure we «re that Lord Lytton’s recent Odes and 
Epodes contains a great deal of illustrative failure. We spare 
our readers any opinions of our own, upon the capacities in this 
particular of English verse, except this one word:—To us, 
blank verse sounds and looks (that is something) more Homeric 
than Pope’s couplet, or Worseley’s Spenserian Stanza, or any 
Ballad measure, or any so-called English hexameter, (not ex- 
cepting Mr. Arnold’s specimens,) that we have ever chanced to 
see. This question is not before us; both of our translations 
being in blank verse, we have only to inquire which is the better 
blank verse. And here let us lay aside all thought of any imita- 
tion of Homer. Let us allow that each imitates him sufficiently 
well; and, if pressed, let us confess that in neither is there any 
appreciable resemblance to the Greek. We will not worry 
ourselves about Greek metre, which we can only understand 
through the study of books of prosody, but confine our atten- 
tion to English rhythm which we can judge of by the help of 
our ear only. We ask the reader to take the trouble to read 
aloud the passages we have already quoted, and determine which 
gives him the most enjoyment. If he doubts his own judgment, 
let him test their effect on two or three friends capable of 
measuring their rhythmic quality ; and we agree to submit to 
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their decision. Upon this matter of rhythm, we repeat what 
we have already said upon the more important features of the 
two translations, that both are good; and we do not assert that 
a great degree of difference can be exhibited in the space of 
twenty-five lines; but we do not hesitate to maintain that the 
superiority of Mr. Bryant’s versification is real and manifest ; 
and, taking the effect of the whole volume, important. To 
verify this statement would require a criticism more minute 
and more tedious than has already been attempted, and we 
forbear. Only this we will say,—that Lord Derby’s verse 
tends more to monotone than Mr. Bryant’s. The greater 
variety of Mr. Bryant’s is obvious to the eye. In his transla- 
tion of the passage we have selected, four periods occur at 
different points 7m the lines; in Lord Derby’s, not one any- 
where but at the end of the line. A closer examination would 
also show that the czesural pause is adjusted with more skill and 
a finer mastery over this difficult metre, in the one than in the 
other. The car that measured the cadences of the Thanatopsis 
has not been dulled by age. 

Would the reader suppose from what we have said, that the 
interval in merit between the two translations we have been 
comparing, was wide enough to allow the insertion of a third, 
of intermediate grade, not so good as that of Mr. Bryant’s, and 
superior to that of Lord Derby’s? We will allow him to judge 
for himself, if he will read the same passage as translated nearly 
fifty years ago, by a man whose name was hardly known beyond 
the limits of his native State, whose interests he faithfully 
served in various public stations and employments,— William 
Munford, of Richmond, Virginia. His translation of The 
/liad was not published till after his death,and was not brought 
out under such auspices as gave a fair chance for the w ak to 
secure the reputation its merits deserved. Lord Derby has 
shed a lustre upon the English Aristocracy by this offering to 
the classic Muse; and if Mr. Bryant has esteemed this w ves 
of his old age a fitting chaplet for the close of his career as a 
poet, Virginia may claim some honor in the name of her son, 
who is weethy to take rank with them. The mother is so poor 
now; in all but fame, that it becomes her to cherish the memory 
of all her noble dead. 
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Whether we have overestimated Mr. Munford’s translation, 
we will allow the reader to determine :— 


To her the mighty Hector made reply : 


‘ All thou hast said, employs my thoughtful mind. 


But from the Trojans much I dread reproach, 


And Trojan dames whose garments sweep the ground, 


If, like a coward, I could shun the war: 

Nor does my soul to such disgrace incline, 
Since to be always bravest I have learned, 
And with the first of Troy to lead the fight. 
Asserting so, my father’s lofty claim 

To glory , and my own renown in arms. 

For well I know, in heart and mind convinced, 
A day will come when sacred Troy will fall, 
And Priam, and the people of renowned, 
Spear-practis’d Priam! Yet for this to me, 
Not such concern arises: not the woes 

Of all the Trojans,—not my mother’s griefs, 
Nor royal Priam’s, nor my brethren’s deaths, 
Many and brave, who, slain by cruel foes, 
Will! be laid low in dust,—so wring my heart, 
As thy distress, when some one of the Greeks, 
Io brazen armor clad, will drive thee hence, 
Thy days of freedom gone, a weeping slave ! 
Perhaps at Argos, thou may’st ply the loom 
For some proud mistress,—or may’st water bring 
From Messeia’s or Hypereia’s fountain,—sad 
And much reluctant, stooping to the weight 
Of hard necessity : And some one, then, 
Seeing thee weep, will say,—‘‘ Behold the wife 
Of Hector, who was first in martial might 

Of all the warlike Trojans, when they fought 
Around the walls of Ilion !’’—So will speak 
Some heedless passer-by, and grief renewed 
Excite in thee for such a husband lost, 

Whose arm might slavery’s evil day arrest. 
But-me, may then a heap of earth conceal 
Within the silent tomb, before I hear 

Thy shrieks of terror and captivity !’ 
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The Asthetics of Friendship. 


Art. IV.—The Friendships of Women. By William Rounse- 
ville Alger. Sixth Ed. Boston. 1870. 





Mr. William Rounseville Alger, of Boston, a prominent and 
acceptable minister of that ultroneous, hyperdogmatic church 
which is peculiar to New England and her offshoots,—a church 
which has no mysteries that are mysterious, no creed worth 
mentioning, no practice worth following,—a church without 
other traditions than its own traditional propensity for running 
to meet and inoculate itself with the coming disease,—a church 
which condones ‘the Hebrew narrative’ ‘as a legend,’ and 
screens Saint Paul from the terrible sin of inconsequence by 
pleading that ‘even apostolic logic sometimes limps.’! This 
Mr. Alger has a really clever turn for making books which, in 
a slipshod, sentimental sort of way, have come into a good 
deal of that popularity which puts money in a man’s purse, 
and instigates the girls to talk about him. He has good store 
of that small, lactescent enthusiasm and pulpitic pensiveness 
which, with graceful curves of a white handkerchief, and 
small, thin, mawkish pipings of the quavering voice, and 
casting down of the languishing eyes, make sallow immature 
young ladies ‘feel gushing,’ and give to strong men a sensa- 
tion uneasily compact of somnolence and nausea, most like 
the smell of stale musk. He has some scholarship, diluted, 
but highly available ; convenient access to the library and eke 
the librarian of the Boston Atheneum; a good faculty for 
selecting bouquets of the flowers brought to bloom by the toil 
of other hands, and an extremely useful, although somewhat 
puzzling, habit of neglecting his quotation nrarks when he 
transfers the substance of his collections from his note-books to 
his text and discourse. These various and convenient endow- 
ments Mr. Alger has put to good use in the preparation of 
several books, such as ‘The Poetry of the Orient,’ ‘The 
Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life,’ ‘The 
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Genius of Solitude,’ each of which has gone through several 
editions, and, we should suppose, has paid him handsomely. 
The work now before us,—the interlude and parabasis, so he 
informs us, of a larger study, not yet published, upon the 
History of Friendship,—is a very pretty volume of pretty things, 
about the sentimental part of the predominant ‘ Woman 
Question.’ Mr. Alger indeed does not by any means establish 
the proposition with which he starts out: that the world is 
wrong in holding woman as such to be incapable of the senti- 
ment and practice of friendship; nor does he adduce many proofs 
to show that she is really competent for that new position in 
society which is claimed for her in certain quarters,—a 
position which Mr. Alger seems unwilling to refuse her, but still 
more unready to concede. He has, however, given us some 
charming characters of charming women, many generous and 
noble anecdotes, and, what with sentimentalisms, honey-words, 
and the various reading of the book, has made us indebted to him 
for some unqualifiedly pleasant hours. 

With respect to his argument, we are constrained to say that, 
if Mr. Alger has not written this book in obedience to an 
ironical purpose which he is afraid to proclaim aloud, it is 
certainly ill-advised in him to quote the positive language of 
that noble and clear-seeing woman, Eugénie du Guerin, on the 
subject of women’s friendship, without counteracting it by 
some adequate testimony for the other side. ‘ There is nothing 
fixed,’ says this candid woman, judging her sex, ‘there is 
nothing fixed, enduring, vital, in the feelings of women: their 
attachment to each other are so many pretty bows of ribbons. 
I notice these light affections in all female friends. Can we 
not, then, love each other differently? I neither know an 
example in history nor am I acquainted with one in the present. 
Orestes and Pylades have no sisters. It makes me impatient, 
when I think of it, that you men have something in your 
hearts which is wanting to us.’ Our author, while adducing 
some very neat and pretty instances of woman’s lovable and 
lovely nature, has not found sisters for Pylades and Orestes, 
nor has he produced from the records of women any adequate 
cuonterparts tothose heroic friendships of men which impart 
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such a glow to the pages of history and biography. His book, 
as a cento of sayings and anecdotes apropos of the always 
graceful subject of woman’s charms and affections, is both 
agreeable and timely; as an argument to prove the validity of 
woman’s claims to a full enjoyment of the noble and ennobling 
sentiment of friendship, it is utterly valueless. 

We do not feel inclined to accept M’lle du Guerin’s uncom- 
promising declaration that there is something wanting in 
the hearts of women which renders them incapable of the 
higher strains of friendship. On the contrary, while we 
believe woman to be fully adequate to this grasp of affection, 
in its most exalted theoretical aspect, we think the difficulty in 
the way of her exercising it, except in very rare cases, and those 
the cases of exceptional women only, resides in the fact that 
she cannot content herself with friendship, but must always 
have love, and its complement, possession. Woman’s feelings 
and emotions are for the most part concrete, individual, personal. 
She cannot attenuate her fancy to the compassing of mere ideas; 
she cannot warm herself with abstractions. She must have a 
personal God, a personal religion, a personal honor, and a par- 
ticular love, which are her own, to touch, to hide, to lock up, it 
may be, for her own private uses and enjoyment. Woman is 
generous, but she is not liberal. She can give, but she does not 
know how to share. Now, precisely here, lies the difficulty of 
woman in the matter of friendship. For the essence of friend- 
ship is contained in that reciprocity and participation, in which 
‘woman is most deficient. In contemplating friendship with 
one of her own sex, she has at the same time to think of the day 
when she will be forced to surrender her friend, in obedience to 
the stronger beckoning of love. It does not enter into her 
calculations to entertain a friend and a lover at the same time. 
‘The very woman who, as a spinster living with her sisters, is 
glad to have a facile, unceremonious society about her, sets her 
face, as a wife, decidedly against that kind of familiarity which 
lets a person feel at home in her house; and, above all things, 
she fears and dislikes a female friend who admires her husband, 
hough in the most innocent way, and who says so.’* It results 
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naturally from this that women only play at friendship with 
one another, until love, the serious business of life, comes, just 
as they are fond of playing with doll babies, until the real babies 
come. So, the friendships of women, in life, as in the real 
pictures of life that we have, the friendships of Beatrice and 
Hero, of Rosalind and Celia, of Helena and Hermia, of ‘ Mrs. 
Morley’ and ‘Mrs. Freeman’, of Fanny Squeers and Matilda 
Price, are toy friendships, perishable, brittle, and made naught 
of in the presence of actual emotions. They are like the 
friendship of Afatilda and Cecilia in the Rovers :* 

‘ Matilda: A sudden thought strikes me! Let us swear an eternal friendship. 
‘Cecilia: Let us agree to live together !'’ 

Eugene Scribe, in one of the finest of French comedies,‘ in 
endeavoring to solve the problem of the rupture between 
Queen Anne and ‘Atossa’, the Duchess Sarah, has acutely 
introduced, as the key-note to that historical puzzle, a handsome 
youth, with whom both the old women are supposed to fall in 
love, and for the sake of whom the fast friendship of so many 
years vanishes like a dream of the night. 

If, on the other hand, woman attempts to enter upon this 
relation with man, she has continually to exert a constraining 
and repressive force over herself, to prevent the cool sentiment 
from suddenly. rising to the temperature of a passion, and the 
small friendship shooting up to the stature of a full-grown 
love. As La Bruyére has remarked: ‘Une femme cependant 
regarde toujours un homme comme un homme; and the sexual 
instinct can at best only be put under curb. It cannot be 
annihilated, nor can it be absolutely merged in another feeling. 

In regard to Platonic love, ‘that liaison which is neither 
love nor pure friendship, but a class apart,’* it is entitled to be 
considered as emphatically the most beautiful fancy that ever 
emanated from a poetical, yet masculine, brain. It is, however, 
no more than a theory ; it isthe theory of Plato, not the theory 
of Sappho; and we must be permitted to doubt, if even in the 
unlimited progress of the coming man and woman in the 
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direction of perfection, it will ever be more than a theory. 
When Jean Paul first became acquainted with the beautiful 
and spiritual Emilie von Berlespah, who professed to love him 
with the fancy and not the heart, he wrote rapturously that he 
had found ‘the first human soul that he could unite with 
without weariness, without contrariety, that can improve me 
while I improve her.’ Soon, however, he discovered that the 
fair Emilie’s friendship had wandered sufficiently wide trom 
its foundation of fancy, had strayed into the troublesome 
precincts of the heart, and was full of sighings and complainings, 
because it did not meet a warm enough reciprocation, and was 
not allowed to possess its cherished object wholly. ‘I should 
be wholly happy in her friendship,’ said poor bewildered 
Richter, ‘¢f only she would not be too happy with me” As | 
Paul fared, so fare nearly all men who have taken women to / 
their friendships, the romance-writers to the contrary, notwith-/ 
standing. Women have their male friends, indeed, in 
Calprénede and Seudery, and in Sidney’s Arcadia, but scarcely 
in the more commonplace world, in which ordinary men live 
and move. There is an old ethnic legend of great honor in 
higher India,* ‘ which divides its periods of highest antiquity 
according to the manner in which men, while as yet they were 
paradisaical spirits, loved each other.’ At first, for many 
thousands of years, they loved with looks only; afterwards, 
with a kiss, a mere touch; at length, in the long downward 
course of the ages, women having been born, presentiment, 
propinguity, contact, was not enough, exclusive possession 
became necessary, and the ethereal Psyche was scourged 
from her island of bliss by love’s jealous and imperious 
stepmother, Venus. 

Much has been said, and beautifully, by the poets, about 
that friendship of married life which comes to succeed the 
passion and first fervour of the honeymoon. It may all be 
very true, as has been most subtly as well as splendidly argued 
by Spenser, that 

‘Natural affection soon doth cease, 


And quenchéd is with Cupid's greater flame ; 
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But faithful friendship doth them both suppress 

And them with mastering discipline doth tame, 

Through thoughts aspiring to eternal fame ; 

For, as the soul doth rule the earthly mass, 

And all the service of the body frame, 

So love of soul doth love of body pass, 

No less than perfect gold surmounts the meanest brass.’ 


What, then, are the points of contrast between Friendship 
and Love, whereof woman demands the latter, and is not 
content, as man is sometimes, with the purely spiritual or 
psychical union to which the former restricts itself? Love is, 
indeed, spiritual in its essence ; yet not wholly so, like the purer 
and more incorporeal sentiment of Friendship. Love demands 
possession; Friendship is quite content with communion. 
Love, as has been acutely said, is a necessity, oftentimes 
exquisitely modulated, to be sure, but nevertheless, a necessity 
still. Friendship, on the other hand, as an essentially and 
entirely zsthetic sentiment, as the loftiest attainment of our 
freest aspirations, stands far apart, and above the fatalities which 
fetter man wherever he goes, and so, is fraught with all the 
elements of purest enjoyment. Hence, these two feelings, as 
La Bruyére has said, are incompatible.” Certainly they are as 
wide apart in their tendencies and their needs as it is possible 
for two kindred emotions to be. Certainly they are as different 
in their origin and their growth as they are in their tendencies 
and needs. For, while love is a spontaneous and sudden 
outcrop, an ‘improvisation,’ as Henri Menger calls it, friend- 
ship is of slow and reluctant growth; something that is built 
up, that progresses with circumspection, that is moulded 
carefully, piece by piece, organ by organ, like the clay model 
in which the ambitious sculptor seeks to embody the beautiful 
dreams of a life-time. While love is only too strong for its 
subject, making him often its victim, friendship needs encour- 
agement, needs aid, and makes large drafts upon the mind and 
the reason, before it can become well established. But, on the \ 
other hand, while time imparts strength to friendship, love 
grows feebler always beneath that insidious chilling touch. 
Thus constituted, thus differentiated, friendship is naturally a 
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much rarer sentiment than love, and at the same time, in many 
respects a choicer sentiment, a sweeter, and a more comfortable 
one. For love, being a passion, involves a pang inevitably, 
and, being intense, is necessarily limited and selfish. It is 
always ‘a night in which no star rises until another has gone 
down.’ Friendship, indeed, is likewise limited, as are all other 
strong human feelings, for man cannot be deep and diffusive 
at the same time, but it is not limited in the same narrow 
fashion aslove. For, as Jean Paul has said, friendship is not, 
as love is, ‘the thirst of one half-soul for another half-soul, 
with which it may unite in marriage to form a whole; but the 
desire of a whole for a whole; a brother for a brother; a God 
for a universe; not in order to create and then love, but to 
love and then create.’ 

This essentially worthy and noble sentiment, so sweet and 
lovely in its character, ‘so greatly perfective of our nature, and 
much dignifying and beautifying our soul,’* seems to us to be 
much less cultivated now-a-days than it was in those 

‘times long passed away, 
When men might cross a kingdom in a day, 


And kings rememltered they should one day die, 
And all folk dwelt in great simplicity.’ 


It seems, indeed, as if the selfish and narrowing tendencies of 
modern pursuits, ‘the heavy troubles and bewildering cares,’ of 
bread-winning, the complex and various and exacting duties of 
modern life, had combined to drive men back from free in- 
dulgence of the nobler sentiments and from free enjoyment of 
the nobler impulses. Hence, it is always serviceable, as well 
as always a labor of love to him who has right thoughts, to 
recal these emotions, no matter how imperfectly and uncertainly 
he may do so, provided he do it generously. We have not, in- 
deed, nor pretend to have, any vocation to ‘set the crooked 
straight’; but, nevertheless, we know that there is more than 
one reader of the Southern Review for whom our labor will 
not be in vain, while striving 


‘to build a shadowy isle of bliss 
Midmost the beating of the steely sea, 
Where tossed about all hearts of men must be,’ 
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by providing them, for closet banquetings, with a sympathetic 
and whole-hearted resumé of the most essential and noblest 
characteristics of Friendship. 

It is an impossible task to define our simple feelings and 
interior states, in interpretative words. What shall we make 
of Aristotle’s phrase, that ‘ Friendship is one soul abiding in 
two bodies’? or of Zeno’s, that our friend is ‘another I’? or 
of Pythagoras’s, that ‘Friendship is equality’? The definition 
of the schools, that interprets this sentiment to mean ‘a strong 
and habitual inclination in two persons to promote the good 
and happiness of one another’, accords very well with the pre- 
cepts of the utilitarian philosophy, but is hardly adequate to 
convey the notion of that essentially ennobling desire of one soul 
for intercourse with another soul in which it seems to find kin- 
ship and sympathy, which is the spiritual force, and, therefore, 
the predominating element, of this beautiful sentiment. Friend- 
ship is much more than a mere benevolent inclination. Samuel 
Johnson,® arguing in his usual way to this effect, that ‘ all friend- 
ship is preferring the interest of a friend to the neglect, or 
perhaps against the interests, of others; so that, as the old 
Greeks said,” he that has friends has no friend,’ was exquisitely 
estopped by a lady who answered to him: ‘ Yes, but our 
Saviour had twelve apostles, yet there was one whom he loved!’ 
And, while love, more or less intense, is instinctive in the race, 
and benevolence a feeling in which nearly all uncorrupted 
human hearts have a common estate, a perfect friendship is a 
comparatively rare phenomenon, and a blessing seldom showered 
more than once upon the life of any one man. A great many 
things go to make up a perfect friendship, and it calls for the 
exercise of many rare and reserved qualities. ‘ However exact- 
ing love may be,’ says Bruyére, ‘it is capable of pardoning 
more defects than friendship.’ And, as the homely proverb 
has it, friendship is not to be bought at a fair. It does not 
operate through the strong chords, but along the most delicate 
filaments of our being. In its empire, tenderness prevails 
while strength is set at naught. And, as Cicero, in that per- 
fect little essay of his, De Amicitia, has clearly proved, it 

*Boswell's Life. 
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operates at once independently of our benevolent tendencies, 
and has quite another source than our vulgar needs for aid 
comfort, countenance. It originates in the exuberance, not in 
the poverty, of man. It is an efflux of love, rather than a con- 
sideration of utility. It seeks its reward in spiritual affec- 
tions, not temporal advantages." ‘How preposterous it is,’ 
says Laelius, in this same dialogue, ‘to suppose that my friend 
Scipio was in need of me, or I of him! The good opinion we 
mutually had of one another’s virtues and manners produced 
the attraction which brought us together, and the familiar 
intercourse that ensued taught us to cleave to one another.’ 

Friendship thus hinging not upon necessity, but upon 
recognition and attraction, and contact of souls being both rare 
and difficult, perfect examples of the relation are likewise rare, 
and friendship is much restricted. And this restriction is 
probably in proportion as society is artificial and the oppor- 
tunity for frank intercourse between congenial spirits Jimited. 
Pope tells us that friendship moves in a very narrow circle, 
from man’s incapacity to love many. Montaigne was peremp- 
tory in restricting the true lover to one friend, as he restricted 
himself to Etienne de la Bodtie, of his regard for whom he 
says very finely: ‘Il fault tant de rencontres a la bastir, que 
c’est beaucoup si la fortune y arrive une fois en trois siécles.’ 
And, speaking of the impossibility of a man’s having a perfect 
friendship for more than one person at a time, he adds: ‘It is 
miracle enough for one to double himself, and they who talk of 
larger multiplications do not have a proper sense of the 
exaltedness of this relation.” Jean Paul, noble minded and 
charitable as he was, in noticing the unworthiness of man to 
enjoy the full fruition of this ‘noble commerce’ of affection, 
asks very pointedly: ‘How many men are there that deserve 
that we should allow ourselves to be loved by them? and he 
answers, knowing his own exquisite purity of heart: ‘ Except 
myself—not two—scarcely one!’ 


1 ‘Quapropter a natura mihi videtur potius quam ab indigentia orta amicitia, 
applicatione magis animi cum quodam sensu amandi quam cogitatione quantum 
illa res utilitutis esset habitura Amicitiam non spe mercedis adducti, 
-sed quod omnis ejus fructus in ipso amore inest, expetendam putamus .. . Nam 
si utilitas conglutinaret amicitias, eadem commutata dissolveret; sed quia natura 
mutari non potest, idcirco verae amiciline sempiternae sunt.’—Laclius, viii. 27 
ix. 31, 32. 
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Friendship is especially exigent of a kindly and congenial 
soil before it can be persuaded to display its perfect flower in 
the eyes of men. ‘If thou wouldst get a friend,’ said the son 
of Sirach, ‘prove him first, and be not hasty tocredit him ; for 
some man is a friend for his own occasion, and will not abide 
in the day of thy trouble.’ No friendship can flourish where 
it is bestowed unworthily. There must be harmony and 
equality. There must be community and participation of 
pleasure as of care. There must be ‘like proportion’ ‘of 
manners and of spirit,’ where souls are expected to ‘bear an 
equal yoke of love.” The idem velle et idem nolle has been 
laid down by Sallust as the corner-stone, indeed, of this senti- 
ment. But there need not be resemblance where attraction is 
accompanied with congruity. As Jacobi said, we can live in 
harmony with all those who are at harmony with themselves, 
What is demanded is a life mutually free, and a life mutually 
consonant. Friendship does not exact unison. It is not 
pleased with identity ;* for where there is too strong a 
resemblance of character there is an inevitable loss of that 
piquancy which lends its zest to the enlivenment of affection. 
‘Le plaisir de la société eutre les amis se cultive par une 
ressemblance de gout sur ce qui regarde les moeurs, et par 
quelque difference d’opinion sur les sciences; par 1a, ou l’on 
s’affermit dans ses sentiments,‘ou l’on s’exerce et l’on s’instruit 
parla dispute.”* Sweet language and fair speaking are necessary 
to the beginning of friendship, but its perpetuity depends upon 
harmony of souls. ‘The amity that wisdom knits not, folly 
may easily untie,’ says Shakespeare, and folly and disparity 
make up that fatal discord which, jangling, ruins the concert 
of most sweet voices wherein friendship challenges the very 
spheres. 

It is important, if not essential, that friendships should have 
their inception in the period of youth. Spring is the seed-time ; 
only then is the tilth mellow and congenial. The stiff joint 
will not easily bend ; the hardened surface has no pliancy nor 
adaptiveness ; age does not readily take to itself new habits or 
new likings ; manhood is too self-reliant, too self-occupied, too 
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absorbed in busy cares. The atrophied heart of declining life 
is incapable of those joyous throbbings of sentiment which 
make youth shout with gladness ; nor will the suspicious and 
indurated judgment permit the confirmed man of the world to 
open his heart to the new-come uncertified guest with that 
frankness and candor which true friendship needs. tomantic 
forms are too fine, too evanescent, to photograph their first 
appearance upon the sated, worn, apathetic retina of age. 
The earliest impressions are most vivid, most clear, most dear, 
most indelible; and, if youth sometimes judges immaturely 
and ill, and so fares badly, it more than repairs the fault by 
going with open arms and bosom free and bare to the embrace 
of friendship. 

This sentiment is a wonderfully democratic principle. It 
acknowledges no supremacy of rank, of wealth, of intellect, but 
only warmth and sincerity of heart. ‘Weak people,’ it has 
been said, ‘live more frequently in confidential friendship 
with each other than geniuses.’ But even the genius picks out 
his friend by heart-marks, not by head-marks. It wants some 
one to whom it can unbend itself, and with whom, resting on 
the supporting bosom, it can freely find ease and comfort. ‘We 
do not discover our weaknesses to those whom we believe to 
have none themselves.”"* We go to the closet for confession, 
not to the arched nakedness that lies chill under the dome of 
the cathedral. Easy compliance, fidelity, forethought, love, 
reach farther than brain-power. ‘There is a subtlety of per- 
ception in real attachment, even when it is borne towards man 
by one of the lower animals, which leaves the higher intellect 
behind.”* The loftier a man’s genius the more certain is his 
recognition and appreciation of this ‘mind of the heart.’ As 
Edmund Burke, fully conscious of his own needs, and his own 
genius, was fond of saying: ‘Those persons who creep into 
the hearts of most people,—who are chosen as the companions 
of their softer hours, and their reliefs from care and anxiety,— 
are never persons of shining qualities nor strong virtues. Itis 
rather the soft green of the soul on which we rest our eyes, 
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that are fatigued with beholding more glaring objects.’ So, 
Achilles had his Patroclus, Aineas his Achates, Lear his ‘poor 
fool,’ Charles V. his Kunz Von der Rosen, Napoleon, even, his 
Duroc. 

Friendship demands forbearance, and it demands reciprocity. 
It cannot fail to perish from root-blight where its favors and its 
service are all upon one side. It must receive as well as give. 
It must be modulated, and it must be economized, in order to 
be perpetuated. Prejudice must not swell before it, nor will 
its substance forever endure the friction of collision. It must 
liberally overlook small specks. The maxim of Horace is the 
watch-word of a perfect friendship. 


*Qui ne tuberibus propriis offendat smicum, 
Pos. a n scet verrucis illius.’ 

The law, the prime necessity, the sine gud non of friendship 
is virtue. ‘Virtus, virtus, inquam,’ insists Cicero, with his 
most emphatic manner, ‘et conciliat amicitias et conservat.’ 
This necessity is the more palpably apparent when we remember 
that confidence is requisite to any intimate degree of friendship, 


and that confidence cannot exist where we have no reason for 
faith in the purity of a man’s motives. ‘ This law, therefore, 
must be sacredly observed in friendship, never to require the 
performance of base actions, nor to do them if required.’ To 
feel secure in these respects we must repose our friendships where 
they will rest without nightmares. Our friend, to be entirely so 
must be a man whom we will follow blindfold, knowing that 
he will not lead us astray. When Caius Blossius was asked, 
on his arrest, what he would do to serve his friend Tiberius 
Gracchus, ‘All things,’ he responded, with noble frankness. 
‘What! all things ? Suppose he had bidden you to set fire to 
the temples?? ‘He never would have done so ;’ conclusively 
argued Blossius. But still, if he had done so? ‘Then,’ 
replied Blossius, ‘Z should have obeyed him, for I should have 
known he was right!’ This perfect sort of confidence is an 
essential part of friendship for the additional reason that no man 
is willing to trust his secrets with a person whom he would be 
afraid of in case the intimacy should lapse, or give way at any 
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time to enmity. And, indeed, as Jacobi has truly observed, 
love without an object worthy of honor and esteem, is only a 
fiction of the distempered imagination, and has no creditable 
existence in reality. 

Friendship should properly be included among the neces- 
saries, rather than among the luxuries of man, who is by the 
very constitution of his nature a social being, and must go 
with his kind or perish. ‘ Whoever is delighted in solitude is 
either a wild beast or a god.” Man walks erect, indeed, 
but he cannot walk without looking about him. He must 
frown, and he must smile; he must hate and he must love. 
So it happens, as the Latin proverb says, that a friend is more 
necessary than fire or water. ‘Solem e mundo tollere videntur, 
earnestly insists Cicero, ‘qui amicitiam a vita tollunt.? The 
fact is, man is neither self-centered, nor self-poised. His need 
of love is like his need of God, because he must look beyond 
himself or perish like the Israelites who turned away from 
Moses’ serpent in the wilderness. Expansion of soul is as 
requisite to his spiritual health as upward-turning and upward- 
striving. Selfishness determines to atrophy, always. The 
unused organ withers, shrivels, loses its function. It is part of 
our immortality, fruit of the spiritual aspirations which are 
congenital with human nature to love, and to seek to be loved. 
This need is awake in our cradles, it grows up to manhood 
with us, and unless untimely strangled by our perverse neglect 
of the pursuit of happiness, it waits upon our feeble footsteps 
tottering down to the grave. It must be satisfied somehow, in 
blood affection, in passionate love, or in friendship. If let 
starve, the inward craving, disappointed and rabid, gnaws and 
tears with the sharp lancinating pain of mortal disease. Man 
has two chambers in his heart, as we are so often told; one 
for himself, the other for his friend. Woe be to that haunted 
mansion of the soul if the great chamber be unoccupied, or 
has untimely lost its honored in-dweller! The man who has 
never had a real friendship is poor byso much. The sentiment 
he has failed to experience must be counted against him as a 
veritable and tangible loss, in which he has let slip— 
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‘ Beauties and feelings, such as would have been 
Most sweet to his remembrance, even when age 
Had dimmed his eyes to blindness.’ !® 


He has lost a tie that might have bound him more closely to 
the earth, and he has lost at the same time a guiding thread to 
the labyrinth beyond the earth. In Spain, even the common 
proverbs protlaim the fact that ‘life without a friend is death 
without a witness.’ And life without a friend is a species of 
moral death in itself, insomuch as it is life without that tonic 
sympathy which gives elasticity to the soul, expansiveness to 
the forces of genius, and wholesomeness to thought. This life 
is necessarily bitter and dark because locked up, because shut 
out from those sweet and benignant confidences which are like 
dewy twilight to unhappy souls. Says Lord Bacon: ‘The 
parable of Pythagoras is dark but true, “ cor ne edito,” eat not 
the heart. Certainly, if a man would give it a hard phrase, 
those that want friends to open themselves to, are cannibals to 
their own hearts.’ To spare oneself these losses, then, friendship 
is necessary, and not only the vague sentiment, but its pointed 
application, in the person of a friend personally loved. It 
sounds very beautifully to speak of love as an expansive force 
that, spreading from our hearts, embraces the whole world; 
but, as it has been well said, if we would love to any purpose, 
we must begin with loving an immediate and specific object, 
near enough to us to come clearly within the focus of our 
narrow and personal sympathies. Universal love, impartial 
benevolence, ecumenical philanthropy, are sometimes meaning- 
less phrases ; oftener still, shallow apologies for bald and empty 
selfishness. ‘The greatest cosmopolites are generally the 
neediest beggars.’ 

Infinite desire, infinite yearning, infinite unrest, and infinite 
susceptibility —these are the ransom-money wherewith we are 
constrained to purchase the liberty of higher and spiritual 
growth. The keener and more exacting the aspiration, the 
more impossible it is to meet and satisfy it. The higher the 
eagle soars, the more his wings must droop, the quicker his 
heart must throb. To,such spirits, especially, and particularly 
in the hour of their loftiest exaltation, the burthen of loneli- 
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ness comes often with a drearier weight than the dread of 
death itself. Sympathy! sympathy! they cry for it, pant for 
it, will not be comforted if they cannot find it to repose upon! 
How their hearts are wrung and tortured with memories, with 
dreams, with mocking realities that put ideals to the blush! 
What pathetic ranz des vaches echo along the fibres of the 
aching soul, like the tremulous murmurs that complain from 
the chords of an instrument whose master is dead! What a 
shivering cry bursts from the lips! a cry-like Rachel’s for her 
children! a cry of one lost in the desert, yearning for his 
kind, and for communion with them, and sympathy and repose 
amongst them! In such blind, dismal, despairing moments of 
the forlorn and desolate soul, friendship is almost equivalent to 
‘salvation, if it come generous and full-handed. It becomes the 
abundant solace, the one luxury, the medicine, the restorative, 
of the solitary spirit ; and, if it come not at all, if no familiar 
voice call over the waste, to cheer and enliven, the pang of 
solitude, the torture of nostalgia, the crucifixion of heart-sick- 
ness, gather daily such weight that you cannot at last dis- 


tinguish them from madness and despair. 


‘ The tree withereth 

Which stands in the court yard 
Without shelter of bark or leaf. 
So is a man 

Distitute of friends. 

Why should he live on? 


‘Here, in this great city, and amid all this multitude of 
people,’ wrote Cicero to his friend Atticus, ‘I have yet no one 
with whom I may freely sigh or freely jest. Wherefore, I look 
for you, I desire you, I beseech you, come to me! Oh, come 
to me, for many cares vex and oppress me, cares which I know 
I would send packing very quickly were you only here to 
counsel and advise me.’ Yet this was the great statesman of 
Rome, and he was not writing in banishment, but in the heart 
of that great city which he conceited he himself had half 
builded and wholly redeemed ; that very city which was to 
count her relationship to him among the chiefest of her own 
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many good fortunes— 

‘O fortunatam natam me consule Romam! ’ 
There is only one bitterer pang than in this sense of loneliness, 
and that is the agony of love for friendship broken and 
lapsed. That, indeed, is the thing that is hardest of all to 
bear. 


‘Unchanged within to see all changed without, 
Is a blank lot.’ 


Alas for the withered roses! the withered roses! Nothing 
ean repay us their forepast beauty, their long, lingering 
fragrance staled and gone! Nothing will bring them back 
again—nothing will fill their emptied places! In vain we 
stand waiting, expectant,—wretched, helpless cripples as we 
are! The waters have ceased from being troubled, the angel 
has gone back whence he came, the hour of healing is lapsed 
and past, and all our waiting will bring us nothing. Naught 
remains but the remembrance and the longing, the grief of 
griefs, the withered blossoms that will never yield us fruit, 
the ‘ sorrow’s crown of sorrow.’ 

We have many and right handsome assurances of the essen- 
tial nobility of this sentiment of friendship, so expansive in its 
scope, and so beneficent in its actions. It holds itself always 
erect. It hath never need of blushing for itself, no matter how 
warm, how unsophisticate, how frank. It has a full conscious- 
ness of the fact that love needs no excuse for loving. 

‘Quis desiderio sit pudor, aut modus 
Tam cari capitis?’ 
‘I cannot give you reasons, why I love my dear friend so dearly, 
said frank old Montaigne; ‘I can only say I love him because 
he is himself, and because I am myself.’ ‘There are wonders 
in true affection,’ observes Sir Thomas Browne.” ‘It is a body 
of enigmas, mysteries, and riddles; wherein two so become one 
as they become two. I love my friend before myself, and yet, 
methinks, I do not love him enough. Some months hence, my 
multiplied affection will make me believe I have not loved him 
at all.’ Not only is virtue necessary to it, but it is incapable of 
numbering anything vulgar or common among its attributes. 
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It is a sentiment that is by constitution simple, heroic, grand. 
There is a certain sublimity of stature and liberal beauty of 
shape in the stories of ancient and modern heroic friendships 
that create such an impression as we do not derive from the 
study of any other history or legend. Pylades and Orestes, 
Damon and Pythias! the simple names are grander than the 
grandeur of A‘schylus, clearer than the beauty of Sophocles, 
more touching than the pathos of Euripides! Not all! the 
glory of Solomon is arrayed so nobly or so lovingly as the 
simple narrative of the faithful love, passing the love of women, 
that Jonathan the King’s son bestowed on the shepherd lad 
David. Dido is but a passing episode of one book; Achates 
pervades the whole A‘neid, like a silver thread simply woven 
through a variegated fabric. The rape of Briseis caused 
wrangling and strife among the chiefs; but when Patroclus is 
stricken, all conquered Troy is not sufficient, nor Hector’s dis- 
honored corse, nor the piteous tears that trickle down Priam’s 
venerable beard, to appease the avenging instincts of friend- 
ship. Noble in itself, this indissoluble union of two hearts and 
lives has a certain sanctifying quality that makes it the grandest 
impulse to nobility in life and in achievement. ‘O noble 
minds!’ said Ariosto of his heroes, Rinaldo and Ferran, 
*O noble minds, by knights of od possessed ! 
Two faiths they knew, one love their hearts professed.’ 

‘T never yet cast a true affection on a woman,’ said Sir Thomas 
Browne; .‘ but I have loved my friend, as I do virtue, my soul, 
my God. From hence, methinks, I do conceive how God loves 
man ; what happiness there is in the love of God.’ The mutual 
desires, the kindred prides of friendship, directly instigate to 
deeds of prowess and renown. 


‘Love and courage are the spirit’s wings 
Wafting to noble actions.’*! 


The contact of friends is so hearty, so stimulant, so assuring, 
so inspiring, that it lifts the spirit into a career at once, and in 
spite of itself. Goethe, who had learned the force of this 
inspiration through his wonderful connection with Schiller, 
has represented it most graphically in the case of Pylades and 
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Orestes, in the poem just now quoted. The heroes are quietly 
seated, reclined against each other, by the margin of the glassy 
sea, at twilight. The wide, illimitable, untried world is spread 
before them, and the little waves come rippling to their feet. 

‘Then on a sudden one would seize his sword, 

And future deeds shone round us, like the stars 

Which gemmed in countless throngs the vault of night.’ 

It is so generous, this high sentiment, that it cannot fail to 
be noble. The child of nature and not of need, scorning 
utility and despising reward, it is satisfied with love, and is 
content to build its nest under the humble eaves of affection. 
Yet it is not swallow-like, nor hath it any passenger traits or 
transient qualities. It yields not to exigency; it is unconscious 
of change; it is not susceptible, in its heroic phases, of aliena- 
tion. ‘No distance of place, or lapse of time, can lessen the 
friendship of those who are thoroughly persuaded of each 
other’s worth. There are even some broken attachments in 
friendship, as well as in love, which nothing can destroy, and it 
sometimes happens that we are not conscious of their strength 
till after the disruption.” The spiritual union of souls, indeed, 
so noble in its attributes, so sublime in its elements, would 
seem to have its origin, and to carry its consequences, beyond 
death and the grave,” and so to be eternal and imperishable; 
suffering no other mortal stroke than that same corporeal dis- 
junction which removes the soul from the body, the spirit from 
the flesh, immortality from mortality, the permanent from the 
transitory. 

The poets and the philosophers are right, therefore, in join- 
ing their forces to praise the divinity of friendship. For, as 
Cicero has said, save wisdom, this is the best gift of heaven to 
man.’ This it is which enables the thought of heroic friend- 
ship to bear us beyond the world and its coarse and vulgar 
cares, into a virtual elysium of its own—the elysium to which 
Tully was so eager to go in his old age, to meet there Scipio, 
Laclius, and those other worthies whom he loved. This, indeed, 

*2 Southey. 23 Dr. Johnson. 
** «Est enim amicitia nihil aliud nisi omnium divinarum humanarumque rerum 


cum benevolentia et caritate consensio : qua quidem haud scio an, excepta sapientia, 
quidquam melius sit homini a dis immortalibus datum.’ 
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is the very boon of friendship, in that it so shapes and moulds 
our hearts that nothing can take root there but what is beauti- 
ful and good. It teaches us to live so well that we are not able 
ever again to live ill, but must elevate ourselves continually. 
Nay, it directly constrains us to virtuous living, even where our 
inclinations sit not overly strong that way, by force of the new 
pains it teaches us to shrink from. For he that is purified, 
humanized, softened, subdued, by the continual teachings of 
friendship, is not able to bear reproaches, whether they come to 
him from without or from within. 

It is only hatred, not love, that needs explanation, very finely 
says Richter; and true friendship is always the most unques- 
tioning of sentiments. ‘Friends need no formalities.’ They 
accept the boon as a boon; they are not inquisitive to know 
whence it comes, how much it costs, nor how much it pays. 
Social distinctions are not counted in the Utopia of friendship. 
It matters not if the soul’s brother wear broadcloth or fustian, 
so his brotherhood be good and true. It matters not if he dwell 
in a palace or a garret, so he meet us with the true greeting 
on the common ground of spiritual equality. It matters not 
whether he be brilliant or common-place, intellectual or dull, 
nor whether his character be identical or dissimilar. The 
sentiment of friendship is not dependent upon such matters, 
nor upon our desires, tastes, notions, fancies. Some of the 
strongest ties of friendship have been between persons wide 
apart as the poles in character. In point of fact, this relation 
is never a direct relation of cause and effect, but rather a rela- 
tion of personal attraction, of the sweet influence of soul upon 
soul. We are told that, when Jean Paul Richter looked upon 
his friend, with lightning eyes, but eyes glowing at the same 
time with love and tenderness, ‘Otto’s fate was decided for 
life; there was nothing more in the world for him; he lived 
in and through his friend.” 

The higher phases of this exalted sentiment imply always 
the most absolute degree of community, at once of interests, 
of goods, of thought and feeling. ‘ When a friend asks,’ says 
the Spanish proverb, ‘there is no to-morrow.’ The Italian 


2 Mrs. Lee’s Life of Jean Paul. 
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proverb, still more graphically, insists that ‘true friends tie 
their purses with a cobweb’s thread.’ ‘ In friendship,’ observes 
Jean Paul, ‘not only is a red heller equal to a piece of gold, 
but a piece of gold to a red heller, and the greatest gift should 
be accepted as readily as the smallest.’ ‘It is right,’ he says in 
another place, and even while declining gifts that were sought to 
be forced upon him,” ‘It is right that a poor friend should be as 
rich as his richer friend, while both have but one heart and one 
purse.” That they can share hearts is a much more important 
matter for friends than the coarser and more material partici- 
pation of purses. The windows of the soul, indeed, must needs 
be open to the friend, or the friendship will shortly perish. 
You cannot shut your heart without offending yourself as much 
as you would your friend. ‘There are hours,’ observes Ludwig 
Tieck, ‘in which a man feels grieved that he should have a 
secret from his friend, which till then he may have kept with 
niggard anxiety. Some invisible desire lays hold of our heart 
to open itself wholly, to disclose its inmost recesses to our 
friend, that so he may become our friend still more. It is in 
such moments: that the tender souls unveil themselves, and 
stand face to face.” In the same way friends feel themselves 
constrained to share their joys, sorrows, cares, their very lives. 
The moral heroism, and the self-repression, of friendship, indeed, 
are its two most conspicuous traits. ‘Now with my friend,’ 
says Sir Thomas Browne, ‘I desire not to share or participate, 
but to engross, his sorrows; that, by making them mine own, I 
may more easily dismiss them.’ In this way, friendship has a 
sort of vicarious ubiquity ; for, while our own body and soul are 
limited to this place, eur friend, being other where, may still 
do for us as we for ourselves; for, ‘ where friendship is, all 
offices of life are, as it were, granted to him and to his deputy ; 
for he may exercise them by his friend.” 

It is the prerogative of friendship to demand sacrifice upon 
occasion, and yet the true friend does not feel the service which 
he pays to be sacrifice, but merely duty. A notable Persian 
poem recounts that one day, Sheik Schubli, being ill, was 
borne to the hospital. A crowd followed him, of whom he 
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asked, ‘Who are you?’ ‘We are your friends,’ they cried. 
Schubli picked up stones and threw at them ; whereupon they 
fled. ‘Come back, you false pretenders !’ said the Sheik ; 

‘A friend is one who, ranked among his foes 

By him he loves, and stoned, and beat with blows, 

Will still remain as friendly as befure, 

And to his friendship only add the more!’?} 
Francis Bacon, in his Apology for Essex, has laid down pretty 
much the same doctrine, which, however, he was very far from 
practising. ‘ For every man that hath his heart well planted, 
will forsake his king rather than forsake God, and forsake his 
friend rather than forsake his king; and yet, will forsake any 
earthly commodity, yea, and his own life, in some cases, rather 
than forsake his friend. I hope the world hath not forgotten 
these degrees, else the heathen saying, “Amicus usque ad 
aras” shall judge them.’ It is no exaggeration to speak of 
friendship unto death, for history teaches us that that heroic 
degree has often been attained, and that the unassuming 
martyrs for this sentiment, quiet souls not timid ‘pro caris 
amicis, have gone as willingly to the stake and the axe as the 
martyrs for religion and for liberty. The annals of our 
Southern war for independence are illustrious with quite a 
number of most touching instances of this acme of self-immo- 
lation. To him, indeed, who has a refined appreciation of the 
true nobility and right value of friendship there is nothing 
strange in this. It is only strange ‘to vulgar affections, and 
such as confine themselves within that worldly principle, 
“charity begins at home.””® The law, indeed, of friendship, 
ealls for self-sacrifice, not as a supererogative performance, but 
as a plain, palpable, manifest duty, as well as privilege and 
pleasure. 

‘Si quid amicum erga bene feci, aut consulavi fideliter, 
Non videor meruisse laudem; culpa caruisse arbitror.’” 

Our friend is the object of our voluntary choice; our duties 
towards him are assumed, not imposed, like the duties we owe 
to our kinsfolk or ourneighbors ; and not to discharge offices thus 
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optionally taken, is inexcusable indeed, and beyond measure 
shameful. Hence, as Geethe said,” ‘ It is not enough that we 
can risk our life to serve a friend in the hour of need ; we should 
also yield him our convictions, our dearest passions, our best 
wishes.’ So, likewise, a faithful friendship demands of us the 
still greater sacrifice of wounding our own feelings through 
the feelings of our friend, to whom we must risk the giving 
offence, to whose misconceptions, and even rancour, we must 
not hesitate to expose ourselves, to whose reproaches we must 
lay bare our suffering hearts, if thereby we can save him from 
going astray. For this is the surest, while it is also the 
severest trial of a friendship, to tell a friend his faults, to cor- 
rect his short-comings, to warn him away from the consequences 
of his errors ; and theskeptical Rochefoucault has frankly ad- 
mitted that he who is capable of doing this, is fully entitled 
to the name of a true friend. It will be supposed that these 
obligations we have laid down are very rigorous in their char- 
acter. Unquestionably, so they are; but, nobdlesse oblige. 
High prerogatives are not to be disjoined from duties corres- 
pondingly high; and he that undertakes to be a friend, and is 
unwilling to do a friend’s duties, is worthy of nothing but con- 
tempt. 

‘Absentem qui rodit amicum ; 

Qui non defendit, alio culpante; solutos 

Qui captat risus hominum, famamque dicacis : 

Fingere qui non visa potest ;. commissa tacere 

Qui nequit: hic niger est: hune tu, Romane, caveto. ** 

‘Faithful are the wounds of a friend.’ In vain shall you 
seek to drive him from you, if he be true and perfect in his 
friendship. 

‘And though thou notest from thy safe recess 

Old friends burn dim, like lamps in noisome air, 

Love them for what they are; nor love them less 

Because to thee they are not what they were.’ 
‘If you are silent,’ wrote a true friend to one whom he truly 
loved,” ‘if you can be angry with me, yet will I love you as 
formerly, as mow, unalterably, as none other! eternally! 


31 Wilhelm Meister. 32 Horat. Sat. I. 4. 81. 33QOtto to Jean Paul. 
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eternally!’ Sacred indeed is this sentiment, which is capable 
of enduring, doubting, and being oppressed ; which prevails 
over love and despises hate; which willingly lies wounded and 
bleeding ; which never refuses what is demanded in its name; 
which never complains; which never betrays, but is ever 
changeless, ever faithful, ever exalted! Sacred indeed! Ex- 
alted in itself, it exalts its possessor more powerfully than any 
other sentiment that can swell within the human bosom. ‘It 
is a beautiful legend of the most ancient poetry,’ says Herder, 
in that very noble essay of his, Zove and Self, ‘that love drew 
forth the world from chaos and bound the creatures reciprocally 
to each other with the bands of desire and longing; that by 
these tender ties she keeps all things in order and leads all to 
the One—the great Fountain of all light and of all love.’ 
Thus friendship, the purified essence of love, is always a 
builder, and a builder upwards, like the souls of those sublime 
architects which shot ever skyward in tremendous conceptions 
of ethereal Heaven-pointing Gothic spires. It unites, it 
humanizes, it elevates. You may go down the ladder when 
you pick a wife, said the old Hebrew proverb, but you must go 
up the ladder when you choose a friend. And, once up, you 
will stay up. The lives of many men that would otherwise 
have flickered pale and dim in the average half light of the 
world, have been made to blaze out with a fire and an illumi- 
nation truly divine, under the exalted and exalting influences 
of friendship. The consciousness of free contact and intimacy 
with another soul true and pure, the consciousness of that soul 
well understood and well beloved, is a spiritual consciousness 
full of the finest inspiration. Under such forces how the heart 
throbs, swells, opens, and what a wealth of frankness springs 
up broadcast, like vegetation after showers upon a new ploughed 
tilth! The true friend to his friend is always pure, always 
open. The window of Momus in his bosom has no shutters 
for one pair of eyes, at any rate, however closely barred it may 
be to the chance comer. The friend can always look in, at 
will. And he will always find his friend natural, and to him 
just what he is to himself, speaking as he thinks, speaking his 
entire thought, in all its naked dignity, with perfect candor 
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and perfect loyalty. This candour and frankness and free in- 
tercourse are productive of inconceivable ease and comfort to 
the lives of us who are endowed with true friends. No receipt 
‘openeth the heart’ like this. ‘Len¢t animum simplex vel saepe 
narratio, the simple narrative many times easeth our distressed 
mind, and in the midst of greatest extremities ; so divers have 
been relieved by exonerating themselves to a faithful friend; 
he sees that which we cannot see for passion and discontent; 
he pacifies our mind; he will ease our pain, assuage our anger ; 
quanta inde voluptas, quanta securitas ! Chrysostom adds.” 
Hence, how true is that Spanish saying, ‘There is no mirror 
like an old friend.’ For, in love, the mind is always alert, 
always delicate and tender in feeling, always acute in sensi- 
bility, always seeking for ways and means to help the beloved 
object. It is instinctively conscious of its own short-comings, 
and of the troubles that harass the loved one, always seeking for 
remedies against both, not deeming that to be labor which is 
bestowed in such a cause. Thus impelled, its desires are 
always young and fresh, its emotions warm, glowing, grateful. 

Thus characterized and thus endowed, friendship naturally 
abounds in the choicest gifts for him who cultivates it. Thus 
appealing constantly to the loftiest and rarest powers of the 
human soul, friendship must have within its control the 
suggestion of the highest happiness. ‘Love walking in the 
mire’ must have resources of joy and peace such as are denied 
to ‘indifferences in a carriage.’ Joy and warmth, peace and 
comfort, are instinctively its attendants. The consociation of 
friends is called for to complete the enjoyment of any possession 
we may have: that consociation had, the enjoyment is per- 
fected. ‘Put me under the pole with my friend,’ sang the 
even-tempered poet, and I will live there happy.’ Material 
short-comings, losses, hardships, deficiencies, shrivel into nothing- 
ness in such leagues. Shelley compares the presence of the 
friend to the coming of ‘bright spring upon some herbless 
plain.’ The inception of a true friendship, indeed, is like the 
beginning of a new life. The intercourse of friends is like 
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‘fire in winter,’ like shade in summer, meat and drink to him 
that is hungry and athirst: Democritus’ collyrium is not so 
sovereign to the eyes as this is to the heart.” 

The gifts of friendship are especially abundant in the line of 
sympathy. ‘Quid dulcius,’ says Cicero, ‘quam habere quicum 
omnia audeas sic loqui ut teeum? The power of this feeling 
is unlimited to unlock hearts that we may share their treasures, 
and to breed that instinctive sympathetic mutuality of intelli- 
gence which makes every delicate filament of the soul 
responsive to the slightest appeal. It leads us on by its 
innate forces to entertain common purposes with one another, 
to unchain the spirit in mutual unreserve, and to bid defiance 
to those recalcitrant hauteurs and shynesses which keep men 
strangers and apart. Hence, common labors and joint achieve- 
ments, impossible otherwise. Hence delicate discernments, 
and simultaneous appreciations, and melting consciousness, all 
contributing their stores to the wealth of our souls, until the 
sympathetic friend grows the richest of human kind in the 
uncorruptible, imperishable riches of the spirit. 

Is it quite possible to estimate how much richer the life of 
Orestes is made by Pylades, the life of any man by his true 
friend? What an armour of proof against cares and evils that 
man wears! What a poor, helpless, narrow existence his 
would be, deprived of that confidant with whom he is wont 
‘to compare mivds and cherish private virtues!’ A man’s 
friend is his stronghold, his defence, his body guard. Nothing 
can countervail him, nor can his services be weighed in a 
balance. He supports us over the sloughs of despond that 
hie beyond along all our paths through life; he touches us with 
the inspiration of courage for all our endeavors. His aid is a 
substantial force; his counsel a clear and shining light. We 
give him our trust, our confidence, and he shares with us all 
the treasures of his soul. He is another self, continually doing 
for us all those things we cannot do for ourselves. He 
publishes what we would have known about us; he defends 
us where our own tongues are constrained to silence ; he takes 
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up our unfinished work, and supplements our achievements 
with the zeal of his own devoted endeavor. ‘A man can 
scarce allege his own merits with modesty, much less extol 
them; a man cannot sometimes brook to supplicate or beg; 
but all these things are graceful in a friend’s mouth which are 
blushing in a man’s own.’ When he reproves us, we are. 
submissive as to the voice of conscience, for we have faith in 
the motive that impels him. When he praises us, we are set 
aglow with not unreasonable pride, for his praises are just as 
the sense within ns of worthy performance. We turn to him 
for the amendment of our faults, knowing that we shall not 
turn in vain. His counsel has an authority derived from our 
own best interests which we know he seeks; and his sharpness 
is salutary and tonic, never souring upon the stomach of our 
pride. His frown is even ‘better than a fool’s smile,’ and we 
are eager to have him tell us our faults, so that we may rethove 
them ere they are discovered by our enemies. 

The ‘interior recompenses’ of friendship are greater even 
than its endowments for our material lite. The love ard 
companionship of friends puts a power within us to burst ‘the 
prison-house of life’ and enjoy existence freely. The firm, 
loving touch of human hands is full of thrilling impulses to a 
sensitive spirit. That contact warms us to poetry, nerves us 
to action, invigorates us after defeat. It is a ‘balm to hurt 
souls.’ Grief perishes away before it,as mists vanish beforé 
the strong-shining sun. ‘Peace in the affections, support in thé 
judgment,’ comfort in affliction, health in disease, hope in 
despair,—this is friendship. Inthe presence of this sentiment; 
selfishness dies a sudden and violent death. It suspects and 
tears away the cunningest disguises of envy, and the hideoug 
sallow mask of jealousy is turned to stone in the beaming 
radiance of its cheerful face. Adversity is proverbially the 
test of friendship. How significant this is of the high and 
sacred offices we ascribe to it. We shall not need to hunt far 
to find those who will gladly share our prosperity, and partake 
in our joys; but it is only the true friend whom we make the 
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participant of our cares, and our refuge in the evil days. We 
make of this high sentiment, indeed, a perfect storehouse of 
provisions for the sustenance of our moral and emotional 
nature. There is a period in the life of every sensitive spirit, 
that period when youth is something sated and languid from 
excess, when the ideal begins to wane and grow dim, and the 
heart is chafed and sore by collisions with its own contra- 
dictions—and if friendship do not come at this time, to brighten 
and confirm us in new views and new relations of life, we are 
well nigh certain to run over into melancholy and Wertherism, 
or to relapse into sneering, chilly Heineism. The vision of 
youth, gay and illusive, like the fleeting glow of sunset, is gone, 
but friendship comes in with a truer and purer light to take its 
place; and, with a step, we pass from the dreams of expectancy 
to the realities of being—from play to manhood and its labors. 
‘I seem to have enjoyed life,’ Cicero makes Leelius say, 
‘simply because I have lived with Scipio.’ The true friend 
supplies food to our ideality still, and prevents the heart from 
contracting, by sparing it the consciousness of emptiness. 
Most of the joys of man are simply ‘preparations for joy,’ but 
friendship gives bliss substantial food, not inviting it to any 
Barmecide feast, but to a candid wholesome meal, of solid 
comforts, excellent provisions, ripe fruits of consciousness, 
delicate wines of emotion,—a banquet made jubilant also with 
choice music, choicely played,—‘new melodies from the canon 
of love.’ There cannot be any greater charm than that which 
lies in the quick collision of noble spirits with our own, and the 
sparks of tender and grateful emotions thus struck forth- 
These emotions make usseem larger and freer and greater than 
we really are, because they exalt us to be all that we possibly 
can be. At their urging and insistance every power of the 
soul is excited to its utmost capacity, and every fine feeling and 
mystic sympathy within us is called into throb and action. 








‘And joyous was our feast; pathetic talk, 
And wit, and harmony of choral strains— 
While far Orion o’er the waves did walk 
That flow among the isles—held us in chains 
Of sweet captivity, which none disdains 
Who feels.’** 
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There is no satiety in friendship. ‘Sooner or later we enjoy 
only souls,’ but that enjoyment lasts, and never palls upon the 
taste. It is like good wine, which gains in delicacy and 
pungency of flavor by being kept.* For friendship is never 
extravagant nor hyperbolical. It does not waste itself by 
friction. It does not exhaust its energies by tours de force. 
It flows on like a river along a deep and even channel, sedate, 
serene, unbroken. It is a carefully modulated harmony, ‘the 
economy of desire,” the true tact of enjoyment, the even pulse 
of life. Love kindles, shoots blazing upwards to the sky, bursts, 
trembles, and expires, a sudden meteor, brilliant, intensive, 
momentary. Friendship holds the empyrean already, and 
moves onward there serene and cheerful, ‘like a star, unhasting 
but unresting.’ This, then, is the poetic and ideal perfection 
of human life, this magnetic unity of select souls, ‘a union 
without organs, pure, perfect, and ever-growing ;—“‘this highest 
point of all desire,’ this ‘purest joy of earth,’ this noblest and 
sweetest capacity of man, this sublime and glorious development 
of the God in us,—this friendship ! 


Note.—We are not, of course, responsible for every line or sentiment which 
appears in the Southern Review. In the above article, for example, there are a 
few reflections on the sex to which wecannot subscribe. Evenif we could believe 
them just, we should not dislike them the less; for why should we dwell on the 
faults of the fairest part of creation, or on our own excellencies to their 
disparagement? Is it generous or gallant or manly, to make such a use of our 
literary opportunities? The above article is so well written, and several other 
contributions from the same writer are so admirable, that we have let his 
occasional flings at the sex pass, without a mutilation of his pages. But we 
here give him fair notice, as well as all other contributors to the Southern Review, 
that such liberties with the sex shall never again be taken in our pages. We 
have too aquarrel with Jean Paul, whom the writer brings in as a witness to 
woman’s incapacity for friendship. We utterly discredit his testimony, and turn 
him out of court disgraced. He once imagined, he tells us, that he had at last 
found one woman in whose friendship he dreamed, fora while, he might be happy ; 
but, alas! ere long she only vexed his righteous soul with manifestations of her 
pestiferous love. It was all his own fault. He had no business to be so 
handsome—such an incorrigible ‘lady-killer.’ If he had only been comfortably 
ugly, no foolish moth of the sex would, we can most positively assert, have 
troubled him with its buzzings about the blaze of his beauty. True women, on 
the contrary, would have been his friends, and he would have formed a much 
better opinion of woman. His vanity, at least, would never have had occasion 
to utter its complaints against the love of women for himself; complaints which, 
iftrue, he should have been ashamed to publish to the world. Asa ‘modestman 
of genius,’ he should have kept them all to himself. If,in fact, he never found 
friendship in woman, it was only because, however great his genius, he did not 
deserve it. Take that, friend Paul, for thy disloyalty to woman, and go thy way, 
never more venturing before our critical tripod as a witness against the ‘fairest 
of God’s creation,’ the ‘last and best.’ 


3° Cicero, 39 Herder. 
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This is a work of large design, its object being to shew the 
-immutability of the relation of cause and effect, as exhibited 
-in the forces of nature and in the mind of man. These forces 

may be modified and overborne by opposing forces, but never, 
- it seems, suspended, since the effect is in every case a resultant 
from the combined action of all. The Deity himself, in work- 
-ing His own high will, does not, and possibly (at least the 
reader is pardoned such a doubt) cannot, supersede their authr 
ority or abridge their dominion. Whatever end the Divine 
pufpose requires appears to be accomplished, as with man His 
. ‘co-worker’, by employing the proper contrivances; to borrow 
the noble author’s own words, by knowing how to do it: nor 
_ does he exempt even miracles and the work of creation from 
the same despotic law. 

With matter so deep and dangerous it is not our purpose 
here to meddle, as our remarks will be confined to the mechan- 
ical laws which we find in force on our globe, without specu- 
lating as to the indestructibility of the tenure by which they 
hold their sway. In the author’s third chapter, entitled ‘Con- 
trivance a Necessity’, he draws his illustrations trom the flight 
of birds ; a subject he has evidently studied with much interest 
and with a high a preciation of the scientific wisdom displayed 
in the adaptation of particular structures to their purposed 
ends. Some of his views on the general subject we will 
briefly examine, and then proceed to exhibit our own, which, 
as will be seen, differ in fundamental points from those pre- 
sented by his Grace. 

It is not strange that, in all ages, men should have been 
ambitious to fly, like the birds, and should have believed the 
problem within reach of human ingenuity. Flying is chiefly 

a mechanical art: it is but the adjustment of physical forces 
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to the production of motion; and these forces are essentially 
the same which man has already, in innumerable ways, sub- 
jected to his own designs. If the conditions differ in material 
respects from those under which he has heretofore acted, and 
present peculiar difficulties, nature displays abundant examples 
of these difficulties conquered apparently under the same re- 
fractory conditions, and these may serve as guides and models 
to his own attempts. Thus, in the address at the institution 
of the British Aronautical Society (of which the Duke of 
Argyll was chosen president), the secretary remarks, ‘The 
chief cause of these failures [in previous attempts to navigate 
the air] has been the utter absence of a correct theory of the 
action of surfaces at different velocities upon elastic and yield- 
ing media, and the requirements needed to obtain a power for 
alever upon an unstable fulerum. When we consider that 
the act of flying is not a vital condition, but purely a mechan- 
ical action, and that the animal creation furnishes us with 
models of every size and form, both single and compound 
wings,—from the minutest microscopic insect, to the bird that 
soars for hours above the highest mountain range,—it seems 
remarkable that no correct demonstration has ever been given 
of the combined principles upon which flight is performed, or 
of the absolute force required to maintain that flight.’ The 
Duke of Argyll shares this hope of final success. The failure, he 
thinks, ‘has resulted quite as much from his [man’s] ignorance 
of natural laws, as from his inability to meet the conditions 
which they demand. . . . When science shall have discovered 
some moving power greatly lighter than any we yet know, in 
all probability the problem will be solved.’ To assist the 
solution, an exhibition of models was held in London during 
the last year, to which all who had ideas that could be embodied 
in such forms were invited to contribute; but if any substan- 
tial progress was made, it has not as yet become known to the 
world. It may be added that a French Association, with 
objects like those avowed by the British, but restricting in 
terms their inquiries to mechanical structures heavier than air, 
was instituted several years since; and, we believe, with like 
inefficiency as to results. 
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If there are indeed forces in nature which could be made 
subservient to this great end—if no insuperable obstacle is 
opposed by material laws—then we may confidently predict 
that all subordinate difficulties will in time be overcome. The 
prize is sufficiently high to call forth the utmost efforts of 
mechanical genius, and daring spirits will be found to brave 
the perils that must be encountered in the first practical 
experiments. Success will at length reward courage and 
skill; and men, grown familiar with the new locomotion, will 
lose their fears, and find in it charms to make them wonder 
how they could have lived content with the slow, dull pace of 
rail-way cars. Flying machines will then, doubtless, become 
as common as wheeled carriages are now, and aerial excursions 
be familiarly taken as mere recreation. Young ladies will seat 
themselves with their brothers or lovers in winged chariots, 
and be borne off into the azure depths as fearlessly as they 
now take drives over summer roads, or jaunts in pleasure- 
yachts. There will even be, we may fairly suppose, sporting 
contests in the air; trials of speed and of skill, and frolicsome 
gambols, on a grander scale, but not less wild, than those the 
pigeons display, in their merriest moods. Sometimes adven- 
turous young men may imitate the swoop of the eagle, dashing 
impetuously down from a great height, and sweeping up again 
in magnificent curves to nearly the former level. This of 
course is fancy: we cannot anticipate the exact form such airy 
pastimes will take; but knowing what youthful human nature 
is made of, we cannot doubt that the ease and freedom practice 
must bring will produce feats as daring as a steeple chase, and 

‘evolutions far more varied than those of skates on the ice. 

We may also indulge the imagination that regular lines of 
flying-packets will be established between Europe and America, 
by which the two continents will be put into direct personal 
communication within (possibly) little more than twenty-four 
hours. It is easy to conceive with what excitement the arrival 
of the great aerial steamer will be watched—at first faintly 
seen far over the ocean, a dim speck near the horizon, but 
enlarging as it draws near, till with its broad pinions it resem- 


bles a thunder-cloud sailing through the sky. And how very 
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grand the descent, as it sweeps around in vast gyrations, 
gradually narrowing their circuit, and checking the speed, till 
it settles down upon the landing-place, and draws in its great 
wings, like a vulture alighting on acliff. Nor will flying ships 
be restricted, like ocean steamers, to periodical voyages between 
distant ports: all climes and latitudes will afford free naviga- 
tion. They may pass over the earth in every direction, with 
no such obstructions as reefs and rocks and hummocks of ice 
by sea, or sandy deserts and mountain ranges by land. Indeed, 
they might visit the pole itself, and solve the questions geo- 
graphers have so long agitated in regard to those inaccessible 
regions. 

Still more must result; for the rapid and easy access to all 
parts of the globe, will produce great changes in the political 
relations and divisions of countries, in the development of 
resources, and in the tides and currents of commerce, so as to 
introduce a new era not less important than that which Virgil 
predicts in his Pollio. Yet the innovation may produce no 
injurious disturbances. Aeronautic skill must be slowly 
acquired, the result of practice and experiment; and the 
preparation of flying navies sufficient for the effects supposed 
will require time enough to familiarize the world with the 
change, and work progressive modifications of its customs and 
laws. 

If nations should go to war there, a battle between two 
aerial fleets would be a sublime spectacle, though terrible to 
see. Imagine the flash and roar of a broadside a mile above 
the earth, with the volumes of thick smoke rolling through 
the sky. Frightful would be the catastrophe when a flying- 
ship should chance to have a wing broken by a cannon-shot. 
To see the stricken monster fall wheeling and tumbling over 
in its descent to the earth would almost curdle the blood—in 
softer natures, that is; for men formed of sterner stuff, with 
the martial taste fully developed, might regard one lucky shot 
winging such game as worth a life-time of Gordon Cumming’s 
lion-hunting in Africa. 

Yet we may hope that before the world reaches that stage, 
the time will have come when nations shall learn war no 
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more. If the new power should find war not obsolete, it 
would become religion’s best ally in making it so. The closer 
national alliances, the community of interests, the intertwining 
of the business, social, and blood relations of different countries, 
with the more destructive character war must assume, would all 
combine to strengthen the cause of peace. Indeed, hostilities 
between two States would be an assault on the interests, 
sympathies, and kindred feelings of the whole world; so that 
a congress of nations would soon decree that international 
quarrels must be settled without bloodshed—by diplomacy or 
by arbitration, and not by war. We may therefore conclude 
that the age of flying machines will be an era of peace; pro- 
moting science and discovery and the Christianization of the 
world, offering higher incentives to enterprise, and ameliorating 
the condition of mankind in a thousand ways which we cannot 
now anticipate. 

These dreams are not extravagant if it is indeed true that 
the natural models, of which the British secretary speaks above, 
need but the requisite ingenuity to make them available on 
whatever scale man’s ambitious aspirations may require. That 
however is the great theorem yet to be solved. To its elucida- 
tion we shall endeavor to contribute in the present article, 
hoping that the patient and cautious consideration we have 
given the subject will not be wholly in vain. But first let us 
return for a few minutes to the Duke of Argyll. 

In his chapter on the flight of birds he has some ingenious 
remarks on the structure and functions of the wing, with 
special reference to the mechanical requisites of flying, and 
offers also the results of his own observations on the various 
modes of flight which the habits and conditions of life in the 
different species render necessary. The creative wisdom dis- 
played in these adaptations has much engaged his attention; 
and he writes with the freshness and animation which his love 
of field sports, as well as of nature, has contributed to inspire. 
His explanations of final causes in relation to various structural 
peculiarities are also in many instances clear and satisfactory. 
But when he attempts a more exact analysis of the dynamics 
of flying, with a view to the construction of a correct theory, 
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we think he wholly fails, for want of a more careful study of 
the laws of motion and force. 

The secretary’s address points out a correct demonstration 
‘of the combined principles upon which flight is performed,’ as 
well as ‘of the absolute force required to maintain that flight,’ 
as indispensably necessary. The latter part of the required 
demonstration his grace does not attempt; but the main 
object of his ingenious disquisition appears to us to supply 
the former. His style in general is sufficiently clear; never- 
theless, when he comes to deal with the laws of force, and 
explain the combinations necessary to produce specific move- 
ments, there is often a vagueness and ambiguity in his expres- 
sions which we can only ascribe to the indistinctness of his 
view. Of this we will cite several examples. 

After affirming, with some degree of emphasis, that it is not 
buoyancy which makes the beautiful evolutions of the bird 
possible, but weight, which supplies an inexhaustible store of 
‘internal force’, requiring only to be directed ‘by acting on the 
external force of aerial currents’, he adds: ‘Still more remark- 
able, as shewing the power and value of weight in flight, is the 
fact that birds are able to resume rapid and easy motion, not 
only as the result of a previously acquired momentum, but 
after “soaring” in an almost stationary position. Nothing, for 
example, is more common than to see sea-gulls, and some large 
species of hawks, “soaring” one moment, (that is, all the forces 
bearing on the bird brought to an equilibrium, and all motion 
consequently brought to nearly a perfect stand-still,) and the 
next moment sailing onward in rapid and apparently effortless 
progression.’ This ‘soaring’ he says is a difficult feat, which 
ean only be performed when a breeze of sufficient strength 
strikes against the vanes of the wings; counteracting gravita- 
tion, and producing a balance of forces when the bird expands 
or contracts its wings ‘exactly to the right size’, and holds them 
‘exactly at the right angle. The slightest alteration,’ he adds, 
‘in either of these adjustments produces instantly an upsetting 
of the balance, and of course a resulting motion. . . . Every 
variety of forward motion is attained by different degrees of 
contraction and exposure, according to the strength of the 
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breeze with which the bird has to deal. The limit of its 
velocity is the limit of its momentum, ‘and the limit of its 
momentum is the limit of its weight. The lightness of a bird 
is therefore a limit to its velocity.’ His Grace seems to forget 
that gravitation is always downwards, and never horizontal. 
Momentum acquired by a fall may indeed be deflected into any 
direction: so gravity may cause a lateral motion with a down- 
ward inclination too slight to be perceptible, though it must 
in that case commence very slowly, and very gradually acquire 
velocity. But his language forbids us to suppose that either 
of these can be his meaning; so that we are left without 
intelligible explanation how weight, by means of wing-surface 
inclinations, can produce the rapid and effortless progression 
he ascribes to it. Another difficulty is involved. The breeze 
that sustains the bird tends also to bear him backwards, as a 
kite would be borne but for the string which sustains it: what 
then is the force that checks this tendency? Shall we suppose 
that here too the weight presses horizontally forward as well as 
vertically, and thus arrests the retrogression / 

In the last two sentences quoted above there seems no little 
inaccuracy and confusion. Notwithstanding the ambiguous 
form of expression, we believe the meaning to be, that the 
velocity is bounded by the momentum and the momentum by 
the weight, and therefore the velocity by the weight. But 
since momentum is the product of velocity into weight, (or, 
more accurately, mass,) in what sense does the momentum 
limit the velocity ? Does the author regard momentum as a 
constituent of velocity? Or has he a vague half-formed idea 
that since velocity and weight are both factors of momentum, 
they are therefore equal, or at least must have some definite 
interproportion? Moreover, the substitution of weight for 
mass implies an important error, which, from the tenor of his 
views, seems more than a mere verbal inaccuracy. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that it is the mass, or quantity of 
matter, and not the weight, or downward attraction, which 
combines with velocity to constitute momentum, as shown by 
the elements of the planetary forces, which would be essentially 
different if his grace’s notion were true. Yet this singular 
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misconception apparently pervades his entire theory of flight. 
Weight, we venture to assert, has nosuch power as the author 
supposes ; for beyond the motion acquired by falling, or gliding 
downward, it can neither propel the flight as an active force, 
nor sustain it as momentum. Its office in flying is partly as 
ballast, keeping the centre of gravity in the right position, 
thus aiding the passive resistance of the inertia, which supplies 
a fulcrum or point d’appui ; and partly in checking the upward 
impulse, from which, if unrestrained, great evils would result. 

The unsteadiness of his view as to the function of weight 
appears in the following remark among others: ‘Every flying 
animal must have muscular power great enough to work its 
own size of wing: that size of wing must be large enough to 
act upon a volume of air sufficient to lift the animal’s whole 
weight: lastly, and consequently, the weight must not be too 
great, or dispersed over too large a bulk.’ We cannot imagine 
what connection there is between the premises, and the con- 
clusion deduced in the words we have italicized. Since the 
increased bulk augments the air’s sustaining power, we should 
have supposed it would assist the muscular force. But perhaps 
it was meant, though a little out of order, as another protest 
against ‘the false principle of buoyancy’ which he elsewhere so 
energetically condemns. 

His views as to the effect of length in wings, though con- 
fidently urged, seem on the whole vacillating and inconsistent. 
Diving birds, he says, have the wing reduced to the smallest 
size compatible with flying; therefore ‘ great muscular power 
must be used in working it,’ and it is a ‘consequence of this 
proportion of weight to working power, that there must be 
great momentum and therefore great velocity of flight.’ Hence 
oceanic diving birds ‘all fly with immense velocity’, having 
‘vast distances to go, following shoals of fish, and moving from 
their summer to their winter haunts.’ Yet afterwards he says 
that ‘birds of short wings, though their flight is sometimes 
very fast, are never able to sustain it very long,’ because the 
muscular exertion is too great; citing the gallinacez as ex- 
amples, Again, when insisting on the benefit of long wings, 
he states that some implement is needed through which the 
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vital force may act with mechanical advantage, and adds, 

‘Such an implement is the lever—and a long wing is nothing 
‘but a long lever. The mechanical principle, or law, as is well 
known, is this,—that a very snall amount of motion, or motion 
through a very small space, at the short end of a lever, produces 
a great amount of motion, or motion through a long space, at 
the opposite or longer end. This action requires indeed a very 
intense force to be applied at the shorter end; but it applies 
that force with immense advantage for the purpose in view: 
because the motion which is transmitted to the end of a long 
wing is a motion acting at that point through a long space, and 
is therefore equivalent to a very heavy weight lifted through 
a short space at the end which is attached to the body of the 
bird.’ The confusion of ideas remarked in other passages 
appears strongly in this, though veiled to a cursory view by 
the fluent use of general terms. The wing is certainly a lever, 
and if the rapid movement of the outer end were its ultimate 
object, the explanation would thus far be satisfactory. But as 
an implement for raising the body by a force applied at the 
short end, the long leverage is adverse, creating a resistance to 
the motion which is proportioned to the length. Of this his 
grace seemed partly aware when he considered ‘a very intense 
foree’ as necessary. Yet by a singular change in his point of 
view, he afterwards transfers the force to the long end, where 
it is made to act through a greater space, and so raise the 
weight with comparative ease. Thus he reaches a general con- 
clusion which is wholly incorrect. The longer the wing the 
greater is the muscular force of the flap required to raise the bird; 
and the ‘immense advantage ’ the author imagines, is like that 
aman wishing to raise himself on his hands between two tables 
would find in placing them far apart instead of close to his 
body. Long wings have their advantages, adapted to special 
conditions, but of quite a different kind from the lever power 
his grace ascribes to them. 

One example more—his explanation of the process of turning 
in the air. He denies positively, (1) that this is affected by 
any inequality in the opposite wing-flaps, urging one side more 
strongly than the other; (2) that the wings can move at all 
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except in a plane perpendicular to the axis of the body, 
without the least deviation ; and (3) that the tail is ever used 
in steering, or has any lateral motion. How then, it will be 
asked, can the turning be accomplished? By ‘aslight elevation 
of one side,’ he answers, ‘and a slight depression of the other. 
The depression is always on that side towards which the bird 
is turning. .... The effect of this, of course, is to expose the 
two vanes at different angles to the aerial currents.’ It is 
evident that if the aerial current is but the rush of the wings 
against the air caused by the bird’s own motion, it will not 
strike the vanes at different angles in consequence of merely 
varying the inclination of the wing-surface to the horizon ; 
and if the breeze comes obliquely, then, though the change of 
inclination supposed may cause some inequality in the angles 
of impact, it will still depend on the direction of the breeze, 
and not on the dip of the wings, whether the defection will be 
to the right or the left. We do not here consider, as his grace 
has omitted it, the tendency to glide obliquely downward in 
the plane of inclination when the velocity is insufficient. On 
another ground the explanation fails. With the plane of the 
wings fixed in parallelism to the axis of the body, and striking 
the air on both sides with equal force, and with no lateral 
motion or guiding power in the tail, how is it possible to pro- 
duce an elevation of one side and a depression of the other? 
Perhaps the Duke mistrusted his own solution of this curious 
and difficult question, and sought refuge from it in the general 
conclusion that ‘a bird turns in flying essentially on the same 
principle as that on which a man turns in walking. It is done 
in both cases by change in the direction of muscular pressure 
upon a resisting medium.’ Admitting his principle, which is 
too vague and general to be questioned, we are left still in the 
dark in regard to the process. 

Before taking leave of the ‘Reign of Law,’ we would caution 
the reader not to form his opinion of its merits from the 
specimens which our own limited design has led us to exhibit. 
It is really an able work, though evincing, we suspect, an 
intellect rather quick, vigorous, enterprising, and discursive, 
than possessing true philosophical depth. The chapter from 
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which our extracts are taken is perhaps more exposed to 
critical severity than any other. 

We now proceed to the main object of this article; which 
is, to enquire whether by any physical laws the success of 
flying machines large enough to convey men is rendered 
mechanically impossible. 

The flight of birds exhibits two distinct phases ; one, support 
and propulsion by wing-strokes ; the other, soaring or gliding 
on motionless wings when sufficient momentum has been 
gained. We will consider the latter case first. . 

The force that sustains a bird when gliding resembles that 
which supports a kite. Each is borne up by the pressure 
against a broad under-surface which presents an angle of inci 
dence varying with the surface-area, the intensity of force the 
air exerts upon it, and the weight to be sustained. The 
chief difference is that the kite is supported by the rush of the 
air against it, and the bird by the rush of his body against the 
air; the principle in both being the same. If the weight in 
proportion to the supporting surface is increased while the 
angle of incidence remains unaltered, the air-pressure must be 
made more intense. But the area of surface in bodies of the 
same shape is as the square of the length, or of some other 
linear dimension, while the mass or weight is as the cube. 
Hence, in order to preserve the due equation of forces, that of 
the air must be made to vary, so that when multiplied into 
the surface, the product will equal the cube. Thus, if the 
kite is enlarged in every dimension to double what we may 
call the unit size, the other conditions remaining the same, 
then on every square inch of the under surface there must be 
a double pressure of the air; because the weight of the kite 
is eight-fold, while the surface offered to the action of the 
breeze is but as 4. This would require the velocity of the 
wind to be as the square root of 2, if we assume, as sufficiently 
near for the present purpose, that its force is as the square of 
the velocity.'. A like rule is applicable to the bird, for which 


1 The force of the breeze is really in a somewhat higher ratio than the square of 
the velocity, so that the square root of 2 given above isa little too great. Butas the 
sustaining force itself, which is now our main object, is correctly represented by the 
conditions assumed, a nearer approximation is unnecessary. 
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enlarged dimensions demand a similar increase in the rate of 
its speed; and equally so to the flying machine, in which the 
disparity between mass and surface must also be balanced by 
increased velocity. 

We have supposed the angle of incidence to remain un- 
changed. The supporting power would however increase 
with its enlargement up to 45°. Yet we do not allow that 
circumstance to disturb the result, because the unit flying 
body has an equal advantage in this respect with those of 
larger size, and consequently, in a comparison of the respective 
forces required so sustain them, the varying angle is properly 
discarded. And besides, its increase is attended with such 
inconveniences that the use, in horizontal flight, must be 
narrowly restricted. For 1. The backward impulse of the 
under pressure (in the resolution of the compound force) 
rapidly increases, so that at 45° the obstruction from that 
source, apart from the other atmospheric resistance, equals the 
weight when the sustaining velocity is lowest, and exceeds it 
with a higher rate. 2. Any excess beyond the lowest sustain- 
ing velocity (and some there must be) would cause the body to 
glance upward, thus—in the case of the machine—exhausting 
the momentum without compensating benefit. The kite in 
such circumstances rises till the proper height and surface in- 
clination are attained: the bird, with its quick vital instinct, 
instantly corrects the disturbance by the proper adjustment: 
but the flying-machine would have no sufficient and effectual 
remedy. 3. Unless, in the pressure on the under surface, the 
vertical portion which sustains the weight predominates greatly 
over the horizontal, the movement must be unstable, and 
dangerously refractory to all proper control. When a kite 
hangs low in a faint breeze, with its surface declining much 
from the horizontal plane, its movements are far more unsteady 
and vacillating than when high in the air, with its surface 
nearly,level. For these reasons we shall ‘exclude the inclina- 
tion of the under surface from our comparative estimate of the 
forces involved. 

Let us now take an eagle three feet long as the model of form 
and unit of size and density for a flying-machine ; and assume 
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(by mere guess, for illustration’s sake) that to sustain his 
gliding flight the bird requires a velocity of forty miles an hour. 
Then, if we make the machine a hundred times the unit length 
—or three hundred feet, which some imaginations might 
represent as possible—the pressure on each square inch of the’ 
under surface must be one hundred times as great as with the 
eagle, demanding a velocity (assuming as before that its square 
represents the force) tenfold that of the bird, or four hundred 
miles an hour. This is probably a third the rate of an ordinary 
cannon ball, and would in its effect produce a hurricane of 
such tremendous power as the imagination can scarcely conceive. 
Since this appears plainly impossible, let us take smaller 
dimensions: let the machine be reduced to twenty-seven feet; 
it will still require a velocity of one hundred and twenty 
miles: if reduced to twelve feet, it will require eighty. This last 
may seem practicable, as it is not perhaps beyond the most 
rapid flight of birds. But the question arises, how is the 
machine to acquire this velocity, and how be sustained while 
passing from a state of rest into the requisite speed? Large 
birds may bound into the air, and by vigorous flapping 
sustain and impel themselves till the due momentum is gained ; 
but since in doing this it is necessary at once both to urge the 
body forward, and to project it upward to a height from which 
it will not fall below the line of flight before the next wing-stroke, 
it may well be suspected an intensity of force is required which 
it will be impossible to impart to the machine. Nor would 
any adequate remedy be afforded by an expedient which has 
sometimes been suggested, of launching the machine by the 
accelerated speed an inclined railway would produce; for 
besides that a velocity just sufficient to detach it from the 
rails would let it fall immediately—some excess being needed 
to bear it on—the difficulty and the peril would by such 
means be only deferred. If once fairly launched, it might 
indeed continue to fly, with little force required to keep up the 
momentum ; but in descending to the earth, as soon or late it 
must, the violent exertion necessary to check its course, 
suspend it over the landing-place, and let it down so gently as 
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to avoid a dangerous concussion, would demand nearly all that 
power of wing which the railway was designed to dispense 
with.’ 

Still however, these considerations merely represent to the 
imagination, somewhat vaguely, the force the problem requires, 
but supply no measure of its intensity, and do not prove that 
it exceeds what may by possibility be brought to bear upon 
the case. For if the strength of material and the motive 
power can both be made to increase in equal proportion with 
the mass, then all that is needed for the success of the largest 
flying machine is within the reach of mechanical science; and 
the unexpected results above obtained are but examplesof that 
paradoxical aspect which truth not familiarized to the mind 
so often presents. Let us therefore consider the question with 
reference to the possibility of these conditions. 

It is well known that beams of the same shape and material 
but of different dimensions, loaded in the same way and in 
proportion to their respective masses, have each an effective 
strength to resist transverse fracture which is proportioned 
inversely to the length. If, for example, two such beams are 
taken, one double the other in its dimensions, each fixed at 
oue end and loaded at the other in proportion to its mass, 
then the breaking strain on the larger beam at its origin will 
be to that on the smaller as sixteen to one, while the strength 
to resist it will be only as eight ; thus showing that the smaller 
beam will have twice the strength in proportion to the strain. 
. This difference results from the double length of adverse 
leverage operating against the larger beam. A like rule 
applies to all other cases of transverse strain under the same 
equality of conditions except as to dimensions. Hence, if we 
take two. birds similar in all points but size, the strain on the 
wing-bone of the larger will, in proportion to its strength of 

2 We think it may be safely assumed that the strain upon the wing-bone at the 
point of insertion of the pectoral muscle is scarcely less, if not considerably 
more, than four times as great in sustaining the body vertically by flapping as 
ina gliding flight. But the computation is so perplexed with varying and 
uncertain elements, such as the shape of the wing, the elasticity of the quill 
feathers, the proportion of support afforded by the under surface of the body and 


tail, the relative times of the upward and downward flaps, and the depressing 
force of the former, that nothing more than a rude approximation is attainable, 
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resistance, exceed that iu the case of the other in the ratio of 
their respective lengths of body. 

Let us now return to the eagle three feet long as the unit 
model for the flying machine, and assume (still by guess) that 
the wing-bone, below its apophysis at the shoulder, is half an 
inch thick, and that the wing beam of the machine is composed 
of material of equal strength and density. Then enlarging the 
dimensions a hundred-fold, the thickness of the beam, if in 
due proportion to the model, would be four feet two inches; 
but if graduated to resist the strain, it must be not less than 
about nineteen feet three and a half inches in diameter. 
Indeed, so rapid is the increase that long before the assumed 
dimensions could be reached, the wings alone must engross all 
the weight which the entire machine, if preserving the relative 
proportions of the model, would have possessed. In illustration, 
suppose the eagle’s two wings have one-twelfth the weight of 
the whole body, and assign the same to the unit model: then 
the enlargement required to maintain undiminished the 
relation of the strength to the strain would within forty-two 
times the length of the model engross to the wings all the 
weight which the postulates assign toa machine of that length.’ 
But this is not all; for the muscles of the breast and back 

3 The required increase in the diameter of the bone or beam may be stated to 
be, not in the direct lincar proportion, but as the 4 power, and the weight of 
its mass as the 4! power. The thickness of the muscle that moves the wing 
{supposing it moved with a furce proportioned to the weight of the body) is as 


the 3 power, because its strength, which is as the area of a cross section, or as 
the square, must be in the ratio of the weight to be moved, which isas the cube. 


The mass of the muscle (its length being proportioned to that of the body) will . 


be as the fourth power. These ratios are not absolutely exact, but sufficiently 
close fur the general purpose in view. 

In this comparison of the machine with the bird. the wings of the two 
correspond accurately enough but there is more difficulty in establishing the 
parallel between the other parts. The principle of animal motion, a mysterious 
vital power issuing from the brain and spinal marrow, is sent through the nerves 
to the muscles, which Ly it are made to contract, and they exert a force on the 
bones to which they are attached. This power may be regarded as answering to 
steam in the machine—supposing steam: power used—and the nerves to the pipes 
that convey it; while the muscles of the chest, with the bones to which they 
attach, and the connecting tendons and membranes, may be compared to the 
piston, working-beam, and other parts that apply the force tothe wings. To this 
vital force blood is essential, requiring extraneous matter for its production, and 
complex organisms of some magnitude to prepare and distribute it. Blood has 
of course many offices besides those directly subservient to flying; but we may, 
in general, consider the cerebral, sanguiferous, and alimentary systems, with the 
food, as answering to the furnace, boiler, fuel, and water employed in generating 
the steam ; an assumption more admissible because onr purpose does not involve 
® comparison of these last in respect to force and weight. 
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employed in flying demand a similar and even greater 
enlargement ; since their contractile force, to which, like. the 
tensile strength of a cord, the length adds nothing, must be 
proportioned to the entire weight to be moved. If weascribe 
to them one-sixth the weight of the whole, and assume that the 
motive machinery (as distinct from that for generating the force) 
isin the unit model of equal weight with those muscles, then that 
machinery and the wings together will, within the hypothetical 
length of fourteen feet, or less than five timesthe unit length, 
engross all the weight assigned by the proportions of the model 
to a machine of that size. 

Yet it must be remembered that the strength of material 
and the motive force are supposed to bear the same relation to 
the weight of the machine that the eagle’s strength of bone and 
muscle bears to the weight of his body. Let us assume, 
however, that the eagle’s weight is ten pounds, and that his 
structure enables him to sustain an additional weight equal to 
his own: this will allow an increase in the whole mass as 
compared with that of the wings and working machinery, and 
considerably modify the results. If a machine twenty-seven 
feet long be taken, its assumed weight will be seven thousand 
two hundred and ninety pounds, with a carrying power twice 
that amount, of which the deductions specified will be more 
than }¢ pounds leaving but a small residuum to the hull and 
other portions, and to the furnace, boiler, fuel, and whatever 
else it may be necessary to carry. If a machine of only nine 
feet be taken, its whole carrying power will be five hundred 
and forty pounds, of which the deducted parts will amount to 
about one hundred and eighty-two, leaving three hundred and 
fifty-eight for all other weight, including that of the aeronaut. 
The length that would leave the largest carrying power after 
the required deductions is about twenty-one feet eleven inches ; 
which will leave, from a total of seven thousand seven hundred 
and eighty pounds, a remainder of about one thousand six 
hundred and forty seven—considerably less than a fourth of 
the whole flying power, while by the. postulates the residuum 
is with the eagle as much as seven-eighths. Nor should we 
forget that the machinery requires a firm basis for its support, 
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and therefore demands a degree of strength in the hull which 
is incompatible with a light weight; its advantage as a steady 
fulerum is farther diminished, both by the increased mass of 
the wings relatively to that of the hull, and by their absolute 
length, through which the leverage re-acts more powerfully upon 
the central mass, and by its disturbance causes a loss of 
available force. We have seen the body of the turkey-vulture 
of Virginia, a bird of broad and long wings adapted to soaring 
rather than vigorous propulsion, jerked up and down between 
them by their action in a way that must have been not only 
inconvenient, but detrimental to the efficiency of the flap. 

In this statement we have regarded the cylinder, piston and 
other machinery applying the motive power to the wings as 
corresponding with the flying muscles of the bird—an ar- 
rangement adopted rather for the sake of convenience than as 
offering any exact analogy—and have assumed the increase in 
weight, as with the bird, to be in the ratio of the fourth power. 
This ratio is not strictly accurate, but approaches sufficiently 
near for the broad general view we here present, which is 
designed to illustrate the tendencies of the forces involved 
rather than supply exact measures of their values. It may be 
remarked in general that if the proportions of the unit model are 
observed except so far as modified by the special requirements 
of strength which results from enlarged size, those parts of the 
machine subjected, like the wing-beams, to a transverse strain, 
must increase in weight as the cube root of the eleventh power; 
and those subjected like the cylinder, to astrain that tries their 
tensile strength, must increase as the fourth power. The first 
class includes the piston rod, if it conveys the force by extension ; 
but if by retraction, so as to let the tensile strength bear the 
strain, it will belong to the second. 

We have thus far endeavored to show that by mechanical 
laws the weight of a flying bird or a flying machine must 
increase with the bulk in a greater ratio than the motive force 
or the strength of material, so that though flight is practicable 
within certain dimensions, there is yet an undefined limit 
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beyond which it is impossible.‘ We think too there is reason 
to believe the limit will fall below the dimensions necessary to 
supporta man. This opinion is strengthened by a reference 
to what nature has accomplished in this department of 
locomotion. We see that small birds have no difficulty in 
commencing flight ; the comparatively small mass and large 
surface of their wings, with the diminished muscular effort 
required to work them, giving great advantages in this respect. 
But the momentum in proportion to the surface being less, the 
relatively greater atmospheric resistance demands an active 
propulsion almost incessantly employed in forcing a passage 
through the air. On the other hand large birds with 
long wings, as the great vultures, have often extreme 
difficulty in rising, and after a full meal it is frequently 
impossible; though when once fairly launched their flight is 
powerful and grand, protracted throughout the day without 
fatigue, and from the comparatively small resistance it meets, 
requiring so little effort to repair the failing momentum that 
observant naturalists have found a difficulty in detecting the 
means of its accomplishment. It is told of the Oricon, or 
sociable vulture of South Africa, that his tail feathers always 
appear shattered and worn out against the earth and rocks by 
his laborious attempts to rise; but when once on the wing, he 
soars with ease, and for many hours together, above the reach 
of human vision. Birds of this class may be regarded as 
exhibiting the extreme developement to which the material 
laws, pervading organized structures, allow the power of flight 
to be carried when the wings are large and broad. Yet the 


*We may state that not only Cuvier, but Aristotle, seems to have been 
distinctly aware that the possibility of flight is limited in point of dimensions. 
Speaking ot the Ostrich family, Cuvier says, ‘It appears as if all the muscular 
power which is at the disposal of nature would be insufficient to move such 
immense wings as would be required to support their massive bodies in the air.’ 
Animal Kingdom, p. 232, London ed. 1851. Aristotle, after saying that 
ostriches have hoofs, not toes, because in size they are quadrupeds, adds, 
Eddyotoy yap dvayxaioy eivar to péyedog (des xad0)ov ciety) To TOY 
dpvideorv. 09 rap pddtov zoddy dyxov xvetadar awpatos petéwpor. 
‘It is necessary that the dimensions of birds, (to speak in general terms, ) should 
be very small, for it is not easy to move a large mass of matter through the air.’ 
De Partib. Animal. Lib. iv., Cap. 14. Whether these illustrious naturalists 
apprehended the mechanical laws which restrict the dimensions of flying animals 
orsagaciously divined a necessary limit merely from the greater muscular effort 
displayed by large birds in commencing flight, we are unable to determine. 
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limit recedes to some extent in favor of another class with 
wings of far smaller area. It is not impossible that the wild 
turkey of America, which it is said sometimes weighs more 
than forty pounds, is the heaviest of all flying birds, and in his 
case, it would scem, the power was purchased by shortening 
the wing, which, diminishing the adverse leverage, allows 
a diminution both of its mass and of the force required to work 
it, and thus enables the bird to rise and fly rapidly for a short 
distance, but with no approach to that lofty soaring and long 
continued flight which the great vultures display. Beyond the 
dimensions of these heavy short winged birds it would seem as 
if the power of flight could not be carried, even by the 
mechanical advantage of progressively shortening the wing; 
perhaps because a point must at length be reached where the 
rapid muscular contraction required to compensate for the 
deficiency of wing-surface involves a greater difficulty than any 
structural contrivance can countervail. 

It appears then clear that unless we can obtain motive force 
and strength of material far less encumbered with weight than 
in the examples supplied by animal structures, or unless 
nature’s works exhibit an excess which it is practicable and safe 
for art to diminish, a flying machine of power sufficient 
to carry men is impossible. But considering the great forec 
we see exhibited in many instances by small masses of muscle, 
it is hard to believe that any mere mechanical power will in 
this respect be found superior. We are not aware however that 
the point has been determined by actual experiment. Moreover, 
since in the bones of the larger birds there are evident 
contrivances to combine lightness with strength, and thus 
extend the limit within which flying is possible, we cannot 
easily conclude that the material used has not been selected 
with reference to its superior fitness for that specific end. We 
find too, in a tabular statement contained in the Confederate 
Ordnance Manual of 1863, that some woods are for their weight 
superior in transverse strength, and still more in tensile, to the 
strongest steel and other metals of which the comparative 
weights are there given ; and it can hardly be supposed that 
the wing-bone of a bird, so expressly designed to combine 
lightness and strength, is for that purpose inferior to wood. 
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Still however we do not venture to conclude that flying 
by human contrivance is an absolute impossibility. The 
bodies of birds are constructed for other purposes besides that 
of flight, and we do not know how far the superadded weight 
required by these has contributed to restrict them within their 
actual dimensions. So their bones may possibly subserve some 
unknown ends in the animal economy, to which lightness must 
in a measure be sacrificed: and as it is part of man’s mission 
to subdue the earth and subject material laws to his wants, 
some happier combination may yet await his researches as the 
reward of study and toil. 

Before dismissing this branch of the subject, we would offer 
one speculative idea which, however unpractical, may be admis- 
sible as a further illustration of the general question. We 
have expressed the belief that a flying machine large enough 
to bear a man can never have the power of wing needed to 
commence its flight, or to arrest its course in full career, and 
land it so gently as to avoid a fatal concussion. We may add, 
however, that there is a method by which it would be, we 
suspect, mechanically possible to obviate both difficulties, if 
the skill and courage required for the critical and perilous 
operation were brought to the task. But it is a method 
fraught with such fearful risk as seems to deprive it of all 
title to consideration in a mere practical view. Let us first 
give a moment’s attention to the question of launching the 
machine. 

The large vultures, that find it so difficult to rise from a 
plain, can doubtless in their high rocky haunts always pre- 
cipitate themselves from some eminence, and then gain the 
requisite speed without exertion. Some analogous method 
might suffice to launch a flying machine. An inclined rail- 
way, however, would hardly serve; because, as the sustaining 
velocity is approached, the pressure on the rails would be 
diminished, till such slight jars as can never be wholly avoided 
would detach the wheels prematurely, and probably produce 
fatal consequences. But a smooth declivity over which broader 
wheels might roll would be free from that objection; for the 
machine, being partly borne up by the air, would descend from 
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its light bounds so softly as to suffer no injury. After acquir. 
ing the due velocity, it would be borne on its wings; at first 
probably sweeping downward, but soon rising in a curve by 
the proper adjustment of the plane of the wing-surface to the 
line of flight. Afterwards the propulsion needed to maintain 
the necessary speed would be comparatively small, as we see 
large birds soar for hours without apparent effort, and the 
machine, from its superior size, would have a still greater 
advantage in this respect. After the launching, the wheels 
might be covered by a sort of sliding door, so as to present a 
continuous surface, and thus diminish the atmospheric resist- 
ance. The equilibrium, especially in starting, would be easily 
disturbed, with a tendency to glide off laterally in the plane 
of inclination. To prevent this the centre of gravity should 
be well raised below the wings, which ought, we think, to incline 
slightly upwards toward the tips. The aeronaut must also 
have prompt command over the surface inclination of either ‘ 
wing simply or of both together, so as at once to check any 
deviation from the horizontal level. For this purpose they 
should have a partial rotary movement around the axis of the 
wing-beam, but in other respects ought probably to be fixed, 
the slight propulsion needed being supplied by a smaller sub- 
sidiary pair, or by some other means. 

But the safe descent involves the great difficulty. One way 
has occurred to us as possible, though we have little hope of 
ever seeing it successfully tried. We have all seen birds glide 
some distance up a hill, and alight with the momentum nearly 
exhausted. In a way somewhat similar the dangers of an 
abrupt descent might possibly be avoided. Suppose a smooth 
swelling acclivity of considerable steepness and height, which 
the machine approaches in its ascending sweep, and with a 
greatly diminished velocity reaches in the line of the tangent 
to the curve at that point. The contact might thus be so far 
deprived of its shock as to be rendered harmless. The wheels 
that served to launch the machine, fixed on springs, and perhaps 
coated with gutta percha or some other yielding surface, might 
then carry it up the ascent till the impulse failed. If it reached 
the top of the hill, it could rol] on till the friction and atmos- 
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pheric resistance brought it to rest, the case requiring no 
provision beyond a level open space. If the motion ceased 
before reaching the top, the machine could easily be secured 
in its place by a simple contrivance. Let a strong net-work 
or cross-grating of iron bars, though offering a smooth 
general surface, cover the landing station, with interstices so 
arranged that grappling-hooks thrown out must necessarily 
take hold in some of them almost immediately: the machine 
thus arrested in its descent could afterwards be drawn up at 
leisure. If before reaching the landing-place the wheels were 
putin rapid revolution, the jar of collision would be diminished ; 
and still more if elastic steel lamin curving backwards were 
made to extend below (but not under) the wheels, so as first to 
touch the surface, with a pressure very slight in its commence- 
ment, but gradually increasing. By such means all sudden 
concussion might be avoided. 

What descent would be necessary to launch the machine we 
cannot very well conjecture. If it is to have a speed of one 
hundred miles an hour, that would, by the former postulates, 
allow a length of eighteen and three-quarter feet, or indeed 
more, as the sustaining force of the air is in a greater ratio 
than the square of the velocity. To gain that speed would in 
a vacuum require a fall of about one hundred and seventy- 
three feet, and much more in the actual case, where the resist- 
ance of the air and the friction of the wheels along the inclined 
plane would impede the acceleration. Thus it is not easy to 
estimate the vertical depth required: but suppose it were 
several times what in a vacuum would suffice, still the cost and 
labor of preparing such a station would be inconsiderable com- 
pared with the value of the end, if by such means it were 
possible to secure it. The acclivity needed to stop the machine 
would be far less than the descent necessary to launch it, since 
the causes that lengthen the latter curtail the former; so that 
one station would serve both purposes. 

Next as to the strength, and by consequence the weight, 
which the wings must possess. On these points also the 
estimates will be very vague. The large stationary wings, 
employed, as supposed, merely in supporting a gliding flight, 
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would require probably less than a third the weight they ought 
to have if they had to sustain the body by flapping. If more. 
over two pairs of such wings are used, each of half-length, so 
as to present in all the same supporting surface, the weight of 
the four main beams might by that change alone be diminished 
to an aggregate of two-fifths, without reducing the strength 
below the strain. In that case however the spars, or side- 
pieces sustaining the vanes, would not be lessened in weight. 
Finally, wires running from the hull to different points of the 
wing-shafts would allow an additional reduction, by substituting 
in part the tensile for the transverse strength of material. By 
these various expedients the weight of the wings might be 
reduced to an inconsiderable fraction of what would be 


necessary if they had, as with birds, to bear the strain of | 


flapping. There would indeed be an increased horizontal 
strain on the main shafts, caused by the onward rush against 


the air; though for this we should conjecture, in the absence of ° 


data for calculation, that the strength required by the vertical 
pressure would suffice without enlargement. Nor must it be 
forgotten that the heavy machinery for working the wings 
would be dispensed with; the small light propellers needed 
to keep up the momentum involving an inconsiderable weight 
in comparison. These considerations appear to shew that 
under the conditions we have been supposing the mass of the 
wings and motive machinery need not be such as to frustrate 
the attempt. 

We have thus offered reasons for believing that flying by 
means of a machine is possible mechanically, but not that its 
successful accomplishment is in any degree probable. Yet we 
do not doubt that the resources of genius are quite sufficient, 
or that such judgment and address as well-directed practice 
always bestows would serve to conduct the delicate and 
dangerous operation to a successful result, if unfortunately 
the acquisition were not barred by the inseparable conditions. 
There could be no safe tentative essays in flying made before 
the Jast perilous venture, and consequently no sufficient oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the necessary practical skill. We may 
indeed, if disposed to indulge the imagination, conceive that 
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some man of more than ordinary courage and intelligence, 
who has the means needed for all necessary preparations, first 
fashions small models, in which he studies the mechanical laws 
involved, and learns the practical working of the machinery ; 
that his trial machine is then constructed, on correct principles, 
and with due regard to the dimensions required by sufticient 
strength; that the machinery is found perfect in operation, 
and readily obeys the pressure of his hand; and that all the 
essentials of complete success are secured, except that actual 
experience of the air’s varied and powerful action on the 
wings, and the degree and character of the manual pressure 
needed to control his aerial vessel in such circumstances of 
trial, which he has had no opportunity of acquiring. Thus 
prepared, he commits himself to his machine, and is safely 
launched. He then soars about for hours, to gain, if possible, 
the practical judgment and dexterity of hand demanded by 
the emergency. He watches the effect of varying the inclina- 
tion of the wings; learns within what bounds the change of 
his course or elevation is subject to his will; sweeps at times 
through low valleys, and then gliding up towards the neighbor- 
ing hills, observes how nearly he can graze the foliage of the 
trees on their sides and summits; till having gained at length 
all the skill his situation allows, he makes the last decisive 
experiment in regard to the practicability of a safe landing. 
We will not venture to predict the result. It is possible his 
acquaintance with the powers of the machine, aided by a cool 
head and steady hand, might give the attempt such success as 
to dispel in a measure the apprehensions of danger, and even 
perhaps inaugurate a new era in aerial navigation. But it is 
equally possible that some miscalculation of his line of 
approach to the landing-place, some maladresse in guiding 
the machine, or some disturbance of its course by a ust of 
wind, might produce a collision which would cost the intrepid 
aeronaut his life. 

Leaving the flying machine, we now proceed to some par- 
ticulars in the flight of birds ; in illustration of which we select, as 
the most convenient example, the well-known turkey vulture of 
the South, which both by its numbers and by its easy soarings 
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through the air offers very favorable opportunities of observa- 
tion. 

This bird is about 30 inches in length and weighs 4 or 
5 pounds. The wings are unusually large, measuring when 
expanded fully six feet from tip to tip. The primary quills 
are considerably curved inwards, especially near the ends, but 
in soaring they appear straight, while the tips of those of either 
wing alternately, but seldom in any considerable degree of 
both together, are often curved somewhat sharply upwards. 
The two wings when extended are not in the same plane, but 
bent a little back, so as to form an obtuse angle with each 
other. The flight appears unsteady ; the bird frequently tiiting 
on towards one or the other side, and at each oscillation 
more or less changing his course in the direction of the 
depressed wing. Nor does he, when near the earth, long 
maintain the horizontal level, but if his flight is onward, 
sweeps along with considerable rapidity in undulating lines, 
rising and sinking at intervals ; and, if ascending, soars round in 
circles, with the outer wing raised above the inner. In rising 
from the earth, he flaps and glides alternately; but when he 
has gained sufficient momentum and height, a slight depression 
of the wings occurring at Jong intervals is all that in general 
is discernible. When high in the air, he is often seen to arch 
the front margin of the wings, and glide off thus with a steady, 
equable and tolerably rapid flight, tree from the vertical and 
lateral deviations observable at other times. Perhaps on such 
occasions the plane of his course inclines slightly downwards, 
though not perceptibly to the eye. In soaring, the primary 
quill feathers diverge from each other at not less than six, eight, or 
nineinches from the tips ; and it is worthy of remark that a some- 
what sudden diminution in the breadth of the vanes (a structure 
which obtains also with numerous other birds) seems as if 
designed to place these feathers more widely apart. It is 
observable farther, when the divergent ends are seen in a 
position favorable to the view, that they seem not in the same 
place, but projecting in such a way as to present a brush-like 
appearance to the eye. This arrangement must expose each 
feather to the action of the air without obstruction from the 
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rest, and so increase the atmospheric resistance. In guiding 
his course the bird’s tail seems not always employed. Some- 
times, in changing the direction abruptly, or in gliding around 
in a more sudden curve, the tail may be seen expanded and a 
little laterally deflected, and occasionally somewhat depressed 
on one side: but ordinarily changes of direction are ostensibly 
made without its assistance. 

The lateral oscillations mentioned above appear involuntary, 
but probably are not, as at other times the flight seems per- 
fectly well poised. We suspect, moreover, their effect is in 
some degree propulsive. When the bird, by proper muscular 
contraction, causes the wings to present unequal angles of 
incidence to the air, one must be elevated and the other 
depressed. The latter, in sinking below its previous level, 
presses upon the air and thus acts as with a gentle flap. At 
the same time there is some tendency to glide off in the 
direction of the lower wing, where the resistance is least. A 
slight change in the course thus appears a necessary con- 
sequence, and may therefore be an accidental result; though 
perhaps it has its use in varying the bird’s point of view, and 
by the lateral parallax enabling him more readily to detect his 
dead motionless prey. Then the upward curve of the ends of 
the primaries, which is perhaps always simultaneous with the 
depression of the wing, indicates a pressure that must combine 
in part with the onward motion, and in its degree increase the 
speed. Soin the downward curves of the bird’s undulating 
flight, the elastic quill feathers must be bent a little back, and 
both by the rebound and by the pressure on the slant surface 
add something to the impulsion. In this, even the tail feathers 
may have ashare. The divergence of the primaries probably 
contributes to the same result. The rush of the air against 
them must cause a quivering vibration of the extremities: 
this in some smal] degree will act propulsively, as a boat is 
urged forward by what is popularly called sculling, when an 
oar projecting from the stern is warped from side to side. 

These small contributions to the motive force may seem too 
insignificant to merit attention. So in themselves they might 
be: but considered as parts of a large aggregate velocity, of 
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which the locomotive effect is nearly as the square, they 
become of much more importance. <A familiar example will 
furnish an illustration. When a boy throws a stone, his right 
shoulder, previously retracted, is brought rapidly forward in a 
curve: at the same time the humerus revolves on the shoulder, 
the forearm on the humerus, and the wrist and hand on 
the forearm. Finally, a parting twitch is given to the fingers 
just as the stone leaves the hand. Each of these contributes 
its part to the velocity. If the boy would throw with his 
utmost force, he moves forward a few steps, and thus super- 
adds the motion of his body. Now this last, taken separately, 
could project the stone only a few feet; but in combination, 
it is part of the sum of which the square measures the effect. 
If we take the separate projection as 1, and suppose the 
velocity that causes it is a tenth of that produced by the other 
sources enumerated, then the aggregate velocity will be 11, of 
which the square is 121: and of this a force that singly could 
have- produced an effect but as 1, will in combination have 
added 21 times asmuch. A certain deduction from the length 
of trajectory must be made for atmospheric resistance, which 
also increases as the square, and even considerably beyond 
when the rate is high: but since in this retarding force the 
weight of the air, so immeasurably less than that of the pro- 
jectile, is a co-efficient, the result will not vary materially from 
that we have given. 

Taking this principle then, and the particulars it illustrates, 
in connection with the fact that the greater the mass the less 
the effective resistance, we have what will go far to explain 
how large birds can soar so long without apparent exertion 
required to repair the waste of momentum. The Duke of 
Argyll, speaking of the albatross, remarks, ‘sometimes for a 
whole hour together this splendid bird will sail or wheel 
around a ship in every possible variety of directions, without 
requiring to give a single stroke to its pinions.’ Darwin gives 
a similar account of the flight of the condor. ‘Except when 
rising from the ground,’ he says, ‘I do not recollect ever 
having seen one of these birds flap its wings. Near Lima I 
watched several for nearly half an hour, without once taking 
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off my eyes: they moved in large curves, sweeping in circles, 
descending and ascending withont giving a single flap.’*> He 
adds, ‘In the case of any bird soaring, its motion must be 
sufficiently rapid, so that the action of the inclined surface of 
its body on the atmosphere may counter-balance its gravity. 
The force to keep up the momentum of a body moving in a 
horizontal plane in the air (in which there is so little friction) 
cannot be great, and this force is all that is wanted. The move- 
ment of the neck and body of the condor, we must suppose, is 
sufficient for this. However this may be, it is truly wonderful 
and beautiful to see so great a bird, hour after hour, without 
any apparent exertion, wheeling and gliding over mountain 
and river,’ He says also that ‘the head and neck were moved 
frequently, and apparently with force.’ Recognizing, as we 
do, other means of keeping up the momentum, it appears to 
us improbable that the head and neck should in that way be 
made to do efficient service as a paddle: and it is at least 
sufficiently certain that the turkey-vulture employs no such 
means of propulsion. 

To the passive forces, (so we may term them,) already 
recounted, another must be added, which, for its guiding as 
well as propelling power, we suspect is the most important of 
all. It has been stated that when the bird rocks over to one 
side the extremity of the descending wing is curved upwards. 
As the mere motion of descent is generally too slow to produce 
this effect, another explanation must be sought, which we 
apprehend is this. The air-pressure above is by the downward 
motion somewhat diminished, while that from below is 
augmented. Then the compressed air, rushing against the 
under surface, seeks to escape upward and thus forces up the 
tips of the flexible quills. Hence a pressure arises which, 

5 Voyage of a naturalist, Vol. I., chap. 9—a work more replete with intelligent 
observations of curiceus and interesting facts in natural history than almost any 
other book of travels we could name. ‘There seems, however, some want of 
precision in several of the expressions cited in the text. Only /arge bodies, in 
which the surface of resistance is small compared with the mass, can be said to 
be little retarded by the air. Then it is not friction, properly speaking, that 
causes the resistance, but the inertia of the displaced air. A rough surface, 
however, augments the effect. Nor is a body really less resisted when moving in 


a horizontal line, though if rising or sinking the momentum which overcomes 
the resistance, is diminished or increased by the action of gravity. 
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acting perpendicularly to the curved surface, must assist the 
forward motion. An observer from below may also perceive 
the primaries compressed together and borne backward by the 
rush of the air; a position which gives their curvature a 
direction more favorable to the impulsive effect. Such is the 
result where one wing actually sinks below the line of flight. 
When however the bird soars round in his ascending gyrations, 
though one remains depressed relatively, yet the conditions we 
have pointed out as carrying impulsion will not ordinarily 
exist. But another phenomenon requires consideration. It 
will be observed that at such times it is the inner wing 
which is depressed, while the outer is elevated. This is the 
reverse of what we might expect, since the wing which by its 
inclination offers the greater surface angle to the air and is 
more resisted by it, sweeps through a larger curve, and 
consequently moves more rapidly than the other. There 
seems then to be some force in operation which is not at first 
view apparent. The explanation we think will be found in a 
particular action of the elastic quill-feathers. When the front 
margin of the wing is elevated, the air sweeping over it causes 
some approach to a vacuum along the slant surface below, 
by which the pressure is lightened; and the current rushing 
against the under surface tends, as in the case before described, 
to bend back, and even upwards, the ends of the primary and 
secondary quills. But from this a new force arises. The shafts, 
from being concave below, become convex: they have then, 
like a bent bow, a tendency to straighten themselves in the 
general direction of the length, thus urging the wing obliquely 
upwards. And since the pressure that curves the quills 
continues, and follows the wing in its course, the impulse 
becomes for the time a constant force. Hence the wing which 
offers the broader inclination to the resisting air moves 
notwithstanding more rapidly forward. By the same actiona 
bird’s turning without flapping or using his tail may be 
explained. If the pressure is increased on one wing and in due 
degree diminished on the other, the change of direction may take 
place with change of level: but if it is increased on one and not 
lessened on the other, the result is an ascending spiral. 
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A curious phenomenon observed by the Duke of Argyll may 
find a partial explanation on thesame principle. ‘I have seen,’ 
he says, ‘a kestrel stand suspended in a half-gale with the wings 
folded close to the body, and with no visible muscular motion 
whatever.’ In this case the breeze that bent back the quills 
might act with more effect, because the primaries of the half- 
folded wings were more nearly parallel with the body. 
Notwithstanding, we find it hard to believe that this force, 
even if the tail-feathers assist, and that vibratory motion of the 
elastic extremities before described be superadded, could quite 
counteract the pressure in front. We therefore suspect the 
body was in reality borne slowly backward in the drift of the 
wind, or that some quivering motion of the wing produced by 
the bird’s own muscular action lent its aid, though too slight 
for his grace’s eye to detect. Still however we consider the 
case, in effect though not in exact form, as a striking illustra- 
tion how nearly the resistance the air offers to a bird’s motion 
may be countervailed by the forces which its own action on 
the elastic quill-feathers excites. 

A few brief general remarks, extending somewhat beyond 
the limits hitherto observed, may be allowed before closing. 

The views we have thus far presented, may be taken as 
particular illustrations of the general thesis that bodies of the 
same shape and material, if enlarged beyond the unit dimen- 
sions, increase in weight more rapidly than in surface, and 
more rapidly also than in the resistance to fracture or the 
locomotive force which organic or mechanical structures can 
exert. As this is a consequence from physical laws of universal 
application, we may expect to find their influence either singly 
or combined, pervading nature as a regulative power, and 
modifying organized forms to meet the necessities they impose. 
Accordingly, to refer briefly to the vegetable world, we 
perceive that the growth of a forest, from the youngest 
sapling to the tallest tree, increases in diameter more 
rapidly than in height; which is a condition of the strength 
necessary to resist the increasing strain. The ratio of variance 
is not uniform: differences of soil and position, and in the 
natures and constitutions of individual trees, cause differences 
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in the relative degrees of lateral and longitudinal develop- 
ment. But the general tendency is sufficiently obvious even 
to the casual observer. If we descend to weeds and grasses, 
the operation of the rule becomes still more striking, as some 
of these exhibit extreme height compared with the diameter 
of the stalk, although the latter is not in general solid, but a 
hollow cylinder. 

In animated nature a similar rule prevails. The legs in- 
crease in a ratio beyond that of the body, as we advance up- 
wards from the smaller to the larger forms. The six legs of 
insects are in most cases greatly less in their aggregate pro- 
portion to the size of the body than the four of quadrupeds, 
especially considering their greater relative length, with the 
increased adverse leverage demanding proportionate strength 
to resist it. So among quadrupeds and birds the legs of the 
smaller kinds are lighter in proportion than those of the 
larger. The horse and ox have larger limbs relatively than 
the sheep or deer; the rhinoceros and hippopotamus larger 
still; while those of the elephant, the heaviest extant land 
animal, resemble short massive columns. Such is the general 
rule of increase, though, since the limbs must also be adapted 
to the animal’s necessities and modes of life in other respects, 
the inverse proportion, as with vegetables, is not mathematically 
observed throughout the graduated scale. 

To this disproportionate enlargement of limbs may partly 
be ascribed a difference of habit and instinct which might 
otherwise seem but an arbitrary decree of nature. Many of 
the larger quadrupeds defend themselves by kicking, while 
the smaller donot. This is doubtless owing to the difference 
in the comparative bulk of the limbs, and also in the absolute 
velocity with which they are moved, as the larger muscles of 
the larger animals, acting through a greater space, afford more 
time for the progressive acceleration. Its increased momentum 
therefore makes the limb a more effective weapon against 
relatively larger enemies. The kick of a sheep or a goat 
could do little injury to an animal of its own size: that of a 
horse is far severer: the giraffe’s still more so; while the 
elephant’s forefoot, short and clumsy as the leg is, inflicts a 
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tremendous blow. Many gallinaceous birds strike with the feet 
in fighting, though seldom with much effect unless armed with 
spurs: but the kick of an ostrich or emeu, it has been affirmed, 
has force enough to fracture the bone of a man’s leg. So the 
stroke of a cat’s paw, apart from the claws, would scarcely 
injure a hare; but a blow from a lion’s paw might break a 
horse’s back. 

The explanation presents no difficulty when it is remembered 
that the effect of a blow with the foot is that of a projectile, 
the shock of the concussion being as the square of the velocity 
into the weight of the leg. But the larger animals’ limbs, 
besides their greater relative weight, are moved more rapidly; 
and the two causes combined extremely augment the power of 
the blow. 

A similar proportionate increase in the masses of the wings of 
large birds is required by the operation of one of the laws above 
stated, and at the same time the area of supporting surface is 
relatively diminished. The importance of the last point is 
obvious when we remember that by simply diminishing the 
bulk, the heaviest bodies, even gold itself if reduced to a 
sufficiently fine powder, will float upon the air like the lightest 
down. The muscles that move the wings, like the wings 
themselves, must increase in a ratio beyond that of the entire 
body ; though in this respect the actual disparity, on comparing 
different sizes, may be less than the theory would seem to 
requirt, because small birds appear to have, for their weight, 
more power of wing than large. This may be needed to over- 
come the greater atmospheric resistance with which they have 
to contend, while in their case the close economy of force 
observed when the size approaches the limit of flying is not 
necessary. They seem to have in general no difficulty in 
keeping themselves almost stationary in the air by fluttering, 
and in performing evolutions showing an exuberance of the 
supporting power which few large birds are able to display. 
This redundant muscular force may explain a peculiarity in 
the flight of some families of passerine birds which is not un- 
worthy of consideration. Those whose habits require rapid 
locomotion, or much precision of movement in the air, fly in 
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nearly direct lines, the wing-strokes impelling them forward 
but raising their bodies very little above the horizontal level. 
But the finches, buntings, wood-peckers and some other tribes 
fly by a succession of bounds, rising and sinking alternately. 
This appears to be accomplished in the following way. One 
or more vigorous flaps impel the bird obliquely upwards: the 
wings are then closed, diminishing the atmospheric resistance, 
and affording a momentary respite from exertion, while a sort 
of parabolic trajectory is described varying in length with the 
force of projection. On approaching the former level the 
wings are again expanded, at an inclination which causes the 
bird to sweep round in a curve, when the flaps are renewed 
and the upward projection repeated. In this case the intensity 
of force is greater than a regular continuous flight would 
demand, but the total amount is less: it requires larger 
muscles and shorter wings, but less of that inscrutable essence 
or power which causes muscular contraction, and is on the 
whole, we are allowed to suppose, the more economical ap- 
portionment of the resources expended in flying. Partridges 
and most other gallinaceous birds require only occasional short 
flights to neighboring coverts or feeding grounds, and security 
from birds of prey req uires that these flights should be rapid. 
For this purpose they have short wings, with large muscles to 
move them, by means of which they quickly acquire their full 
speed and fly extremely fast. The central energy expended 
must for the moment be large, but perhaps is silently aceumu- 
lated in the intervals of rest, and reserved for occasions of neces- 
sity.° Ordinarily birds of this class rise at first to a small height, 
and gradually descend in an elongated curve, which possibly, 
if the truth could be known, varies little from acycloid. The 
6]t may be remarked that the muscles which in these short and rapid flights 
act with such force are white. Dr. John Hunter in his work on ‘The Blood’ sup- 
poses that the red globules, to which the dark muscles owe their color, are ea- 
sential to strength. This seems but partially true; for besides that insects have 
white blood, the breasts of the gallinacez, the legs of frogs and the muscles of 
the larger feline animals are light-coloured, though they certainly indicate no 
want of power. Perhaps therule, in the case of vertebrates, is that where long- 
continued exertion is needed, as with the eagle, the deer, the wolf and other 
animals, muscles amply pervaded by red globules are necessary; while for 


sudden impetuous motion of short duration white muscles will serve, which con- 
sume less red blood and tax the vital resources less. 
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quick vibration of the wings soon gives place to a rapid gliding 
flight, protracted in some instances as with the prairie hen of the 
West, for many hundred feet, during a large portion of which 
the bird sweeps along very near the ground. In this part of 
the course we suspect it is assisted, not only by that quivering 
motion of the quill-feathers before described, but by the 
rebound of the air from the earth below, which may give it 
greater sustaining power. Perhaps some sea-birds are assisted 
in the same way, as the cormorant that frequents our Southern 
waters; a bird that flies considerable distances incessantly 
flapping close over the surface, with its rather unwieldy body 
hanging a little downwards.’ 

The proportion of the mass to the surface, no less important 
than that it bears to the strength and the force, exerts an 
influence which may be traced throughout the scale of winged 
life. If we refer to insects, we see that their wings vibrate 
incessantly in flying, as might be anticipated, since the 
momentum of their light bodies is so rapidly exhausted as 
to allow no intermission in the propulsive effort.” This demand 
the smaller amount of mere supporting force required enables 
them easily to meet. Butterflies, however, with their great 
expanse of wing, appear sometimes to glide quite passively 
for a few inches. So possibly may some dragon-flies, whose 
long cylindrical bodies offer little breadth of resistance, and 
give them an advantage in this respect: but as a slight tremu- 
lous motion of the wings is often perceptible when they pass 
near, it is unsafe to affirm that it ever wholly ceases, or is 
caused merely by the action of the air without the insects’ 
cooperation. The smaller birds resemble insects in the con- 
stant movement of the wings; but gliding assumes a more 
prominent place as the dimensions enlarge, till at length it 
often predominates, and in some cases becomes, after once 
starting, almost the exclusive mode of flight. It is another 
consequence from the proportion between the mass and the 


7 Our conjecture is, that with the smaller insects the force of the wing, by its 
structure, or by the direction of the stroke, or both, is almost wholly employed 
in overcoming the atmospheric resistance, a very small residuum being needed 
to counteract gravitation; but that the proportion assigned to the latter 
increases with the increasing weight of flying animals, till with the large birds 
it engrosses the principal part. 
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supporting surface that the velocity required to sustain them 
is greater with large birds, and greater too in the higher 
regions where the air is thin than near the earth. It also 
follows that when the area of supporting surface is large in 
proportion to the weight, the velocity required is less. A 
beautiful snow-white egret seen in the swamps and marshes of 
the south appears at times to sail more slowly than almost any 
other bird. He has a body extremely light, with great breadth 
of wing; and is thus enabled to glide over the shady pools with 
the smoothest, softest and most graceful motion imaginabie, 
and alight as gently as the thistle-down falls. The length of 
the wing, by the adverse leverage and mass of air moved, 
impairs the force of the flap and consequently its impulsive 
power, as, in rowing, the speed is obstructed by dipping the 
oar too deeply. Hence it may be inferred that the longest 
wings are unfavorable to the swiftest flight. This we believe 
is in a measure true, though it must be taken with some 
restrictions. When the flight is required to be protracted as 
well as rapid, long and narrow wings moved by ample muscular 
power are more efficient than short and broad ones of the 
same area. The angular velocity is less, but the pointed ex- 
tremities have a celerity of movement bearing some proportion 
to the length of the wing, and the maximum of speed, when 
eventually reached, approaches the greatest quickness of the 
propelling stroke, with a certain deduction for the loss by 
atmospheric resistance between the flaps. Then the long quill 
feathers, bending more rapidly, lessen the resistance to the 
sweep of the wing, and by their subsequent rebound (the effect 
of which, in analogy to that of a whip’s lash, is somewhat 
aided by the reversed wing-stroke) assist the impelling force. 
On the other hand, though the swallows, gulls and other long- 
winged birds are of habitually rapid flight, yet we doubt 
whether they ever reach the extreme velocity of that brief 
impetuous dash with which the short-winged hawks pursue 
their prey. The falcons, with wings moderately long, may 
sometimes exhibit equal speed; but perhaps it is only after 
sweeping down from above, when the impetus of the descent 
is by an easy curve made to add its velocity to the horizontal 
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flight. It should also be remarked that when birds fly with 
their utmost speed, they often in effect shorten the wing by 
confining the humeral and ulnal portions nearer the body, 
while the outer part, which is inclined backwards, strikes, not 
vertically, which in that position would obstruct the flight, but 
with a half-rotatory motion so regulated as to avoid a collision 
with the air at any such angle as would produce that incon- 
venience. 

A few observations on the tendency of the physical laws 
before explained to limit the size of animals will close this 
paper. 

The restrictions arising in the case of birds have already 
been mentioned. It is equally obvious that the dispropor- 
tionate increase in the weight of the limbs must in like manner 
limit the dimensions of quadrupeds. Perhaps the mammoths 
and mastodons of a past era were constructed on nearly the 
largest scale compatible with the conditions of terrestrial life, 
and may possibly have become extinct because their unwieldy 
proportions exposed them to more than the usual average of 
privations and dangers. Snakes require no limbs to support 
them. Locomotion in their case is accomplished by means of 
imbricated plates which press backwards against the earth * : 
but since strength commensurate with the strain requires that 
these too, with the muscles that move them, should increase in 
a more rapid ratio than the whole weight, an ultimate limit to 
the size is necessarily involved. 

The position and circumstances of marine animals are so 
peculiar that the limiting causes, though resulting from the 
same laws, assume in their case a different phasis. The 
pressure of the water on the surface of the body is balanced 


Many snakes when moving with their utmost speed pursue a winding or 
serpentine course instead of a straight line. As this lengthens the distance 
traversed, it must retard the progress unless it has some compensating advantage. 
The explanation we apprehend is this. Besides the muscles that move the 
imbricated plates, another set bend the body laterally. When both these act 
together, the lateral deflection of any part combined with the onward motion 
describes more rapidly a slant line of greater length; and when that part in its 
winding course loses its obliquity and moves directly forward, its impetus con- 
tributes to increase the speed. We do not know that they trace a sinuous line in 
their leisurely movements: perhaps the exertion is too great except for urgent 
occasions, or when running, Swimming, or toiling over loose sand or some other 
difficult surface. 
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by a resistance from within proportioned to the surface; s0 
that in this respect large animals seem to be under no dis. 
advantage: but the fluids within press outwards against the 
walls of their vessels, and in the mass against the enveloping 
membranes and integrements, with a force which (in broad and 
somewhat inexact terms) is as the external surface multiplied 
by the depth—that is, the vertical thickness of the body when 
horizontal, and nearly as the length when diving or ascending. 
And since the strength of the integuments cannot indefinitely 
increase with the dimensions in the ratio demanded by the 
hydrostatical law, the consequence is an ultimate limit to the 
size. Perhaps the firm elastic blubber that envelopes the 
whale acts beneficially near the surface in counteracting the 
pressure from within as well as by resisting compression in the 
depth below. We suspect also (though this point is obscure, 
and involved in unproved hypothesis) that the system of organs 
which perform the vital functions, like some other parts of the 
frame, must increase in mass beyond the cubic proportion ; and 
if so, another limiting condition is implied in that necessity. 
Moreover, a stage must be reached when the locomotive organs, 
of whatever kind and however disproportionately large, will 
become incompetent to move the body with sufficient celerity 
to procure the necessary subsistence. Assuming that the whale, 
for example, needs within a given time a mass of food propor- 
tioned to his bulk ; then, if it lies on the surface, he must collect 
it from an area proportioned to the cube. This, divided by the 
breadth of his mouth, which to that extent diminishes the 
necessity for locomotion, leaves a distance proportioned to the 
square of his length, which he must traverse in search of sub- 
sistence. If the food lies below the surface, the breadth and 
depth of the expanded mouth must each divide the entire 
space containing it, making the distance to be travelled as the 
first power, or proportioned to the length. But even this must 
eventually be too much: for it seems mathematically impossible 
that animals, in land or water, can continue to increase in speed 
in the ratio of their linear dimensions. If the animal does 
not, like the whale, simply engulph his floating food with open 
mouth, but either by pursuit or by stealth captures a larger prey, 
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then, though the computation becomes perplexed with undefined 
questions of probability, it may still be roughly said that the 
rapidity of movement required to traverse the necessary space, 
either by himself or his prey, cannot be less than in the pro- 
portion of his length, and therefore, as before, involves a limita- 
tion. Another necessity, equally tending to limit the size, is 
that of breath, a due supply of which, if the volume required 
within a given time is proportioned to the mass of the body, 
would at length become impossible. The respiratory internal 
surface of the lungs might, it is true, increase as the mass, 
if the cells were still as small as in the unit standard, though 
that would require more extended ramifications of the pul- 
monary blood-vessels: but since the capacity of the breathing 
apertures is only as the area of the cross section, or as the 
square, the air-tubes must be enlarged disproportionately, or 
else the influx of air must in velocity be proportioned to the 
animal’s length: and this also physical laws appear to forbid, 
as with a like ratio of increase in the locomotive speed. Per- 
haps another form of the same necessity may explain why the 
largest true fishes are so far inferior in size to the whales. 
They must obtain their supply of air from the water through 
which it is thinly dispersed: and this disadvantage is such, 
that though they need never cease breathing an instant, as 
whales must in diving, and though they require less oxygen 
than warm-blooded animals, it might still be impossible to 
procure the quantity requisite to sustain life, if their dimensions 
were much increased beyond the present largest limits. 

In closing this article, we beg leave to say that we have not 
ventured to offer hasty and ill-considered speculations to the 
public. They have cost us much thought; and statements 
made in a very few words present in some cases the results of 
protracted study and long and tedious calculation. We would, 
however, repeat the remark that our conclusions are designed 
merely to illustrate in a general way the tendencies and 
relations of certain material forces as a guide to inquiry, 
and ‘not to supply accurate measures of their effects. The 
latter we apprehend is impossible; since the data assumed 
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can never be rigidly exact, while others are too minute, too 
complex or too vague to be comprised in any analytical 
statement of the conditions. The subtilty of nature, as Bacon 
remarks,’ immeasurably transcends the sublety of the human 
intellect; and Sir J. Herschel somewhere expresses a similar 
thought in saying, if we remember rightly, that differential 
equations long enough to belt the earth are instantaneously 
integrated in the familiar operations of physical forces around 
us—as by a dead leaf (if we may suggest an example) in its 
wavering, undulating fall to the earth. If therefore we have 
succeeded in exhibiting, though partially and imperfectly, the 
results of what chemists call a qualitative as distinguished 
from a quantitative analysis, our object will have been 
accomplished. 





Art. VI.—1. Shakespeare's Plays and Poems, revised, with 
Notes and Life by the Rev. Alexander Dyce. Moxon. 
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2. Hamlet. Reprint from Folio. 

3. Hamlet 1603 and Hamlet 1604. Devonshire Quartos. 
Reprints. London: Samson Low.' 


The second act was_.a lull, after the storm of the first: 
the third act, beginning only one day later, is an uninterrupted 
procession of events, moving swiftly and sternly on to their 
terrible consummation. Polonius is setting another snare, and 
baiting it with Ophelia. Hamlet has been ‘sent for’ to 
‘affront her,’ as *twere ‘by accident ;’ Ophelia is ‘loosed,’ book 
in hand, to receive him ; the King and his minister so bestowed 
that, ‘seeing unseen,’ they may frankly judge and gather, 


* Nov. Org., Lib. I., Aphor. 10. 1 Continued. 
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If ’t be the affliction of his love or no 
That thus he suffers for. 
That Ophelia is not aware of the lawful espials is distinctly 
intimated by Polonius himself after the interview :— 
How now Ophelia! 
You need not tell us what Lord Hamlet said ; 
We heard it all. 
The King’s speech to the Queen, ‘Sweet Gertrude, leave us 
too,’ &c., as well as the Premier’s 
Gracious, so please you, 
We will bestow ourselves, 
must therefore be delivered apart, or aside, from Ophelia, who 
accepts the proposed encounter, simply as an opportunity of 
reconciliation. But her woman’s wit and maiden love suggest 
a much better apology for the interview, than the old states- 
man’s rather weak invention, 


Read on this book ; 
That show of such an exercise may color 
Your loneliness. 


Infinitely better her own honest, proud instinctive action :— 


My lord, I have remembrances of yours 
That I have longed long to re-deliver ; 
I pray you now receive them. 


She ignores their last dumb meeting: 
How does your honor for this many a day ? 


And yet, womanlike, although she had repelled his letters 
and declined his visits without receiving a single provocation 
or vouchsafing a single explanation, she now immediately 
assumes the attitude of injured innocence: 

Take these again; for tothe noble mind 


Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 
There, my lord. 


Alas, she knew not with whom she was dealing. The 
delicious feminine insincerity, which makes a sound man 
smile in fancied superiority, was gall and wormwood to this 
morbid lover of truth. The wound she had dealt his soul was 
mortal; she had silenced the last hope of his heart; and yet 
she undertakes to invent unkindness on his part to excuse 
severity on her own! The whole plot flashes on him at once. 
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He sees the two spies behind the scenes, as plainly as if they 
stood before him. He sees in Aer only a puppet or a decoy. 
The tenderness which deepened his voice into richer music 
when he first perceived her— 
Soft you now ! 

The fair Ophelia. Nymph, in thy orisons 

Be all my sins remembered — ; 
all this is gone; and instead of it, harsh bewildering laugh- 

ter:—‘Ha, ha! are you honest? Are you fair ?—Get thee to a 

nunnery!’ How significant that fierce, sudden question, 

‘Where’s your father?’ 

Oph. At home my lord. 

Ham. Let the doors be shut upon him, that he may play the fool nowhere 
but in’s own house. 

Sure that Polonius is a listener, and with her connivance, he 
cannot help believing her answer, a direct falsehood,—a false- 
hood that brings down upon her the cruel levity occurring just 
before the interlude, and that now embitters and corrodes his 
passionate but well considered and well meant warning. 

Oph. O help him, you sweet heavens! 

Ham, If thou dost marry, I’ll give thee this plague for thy dowry,—be 
thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny. 
Get thee toa nunnery, go: farewell. Or if thou wilt needs marry, 
marry @ fool; for wise men know well enough what monsters you 
make of them. To anunnery go, and quickly too, farewell. 

Oph. O heavenly powers, restore him! 

Ham. 1 have heard of your paintings too, well enough; God has given you one 
face, and you make yourself another: you jig, youamble, and you 
lisp, and nickname God’s creatures, and make your wantonness your 
ignorance. Go to, I’llno more on’t; it hath made me mad. _ I say 
we will have no more marriages; those that are married already, 
all but one, shall live; the rest shall keep as they are. To @ nun- 
nery, go! 

Harsh as this sounds to us the madness which he chose to 

throw into it, and the love which could not help shining through 

it, prevent its seeming intentionally harsh to ger. 

She laments it as grotesque, insane, lamentable, but not 
unkind. She is not hurt, but sympathetic; her prayers and 
fears are for him, not herself; it is only as a mourner over his 
supposed mental ruin, that she suffers at all—His glance, 
voice, manner, have so qualified his words that she acquits him, 
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on the spot, of the unkindness with which she had previously 
taxed him. His whole bearing is so mercifully regulated, that 
her soul is absorbed in pity. 

O heavenly powers, restore him !— 

O what a noble mind is here o’erthrown !— 

That unmatch’d form and feature of blown youth 

Blasted with ecstasy : O woe is me, 

To have seen whatI have seen, see what I see! 

She is most deject and wretched, but without even a suspicion 
of being badly treated. Nor is she badly treated. The 
resentment of neglected love may inflame his dazzling satire, 
but under the circumstances, ‘Get thee to a nunnery’ was the 
best and only advice he could give her. A nunnery was her 
best and only refuge fromthe impending storm. Destruction 
for himself and all else around him; but, for her the cloisters’ 
timely shelter. There is no telling when the fierce wrath may 
seize him ; when he may shake down the pillars of that guilty 
palace. But not if he can help it, on her fair head shall the 
ruin fall! Since the grave is opening for Aim, let the Convent 
open for her. Not his, but never another’s! O wonderful 
poet! Could she not guess, had she not some shadowy percep- 
tion of the jealous, selfish, masculine love, which despite their 
fell divorce, would wall her from the world, and mark her 
with the seal of God, to save her from the violation of man? 

More appropriately here, than on the knocking at the gate 
in Macbeth, might De Quincey exclaim, ‘O mighty poet! thy 
works are not as those of other men, simply and merely great 
works of art ; but are also like the phenomena of nature; like 
the sun and the sea, the stars andthe flowers; like frost and 
snow, rain and dew, hailstorm and thunder; which are to be 
studied with entire submission of our own faculties, and in 
perfect faith, that in them there can be no too much or too 
little; nothing useless or inert; but that the further we press 
in our discoveries, the more we shall see proofs of design and 
self-supporting arrangement, where the careless eye had seen 
nothing but accident!’ 

The King has gained nothing by playing the spy ; he detects 
too much method in his nephew’s madness ; that wicked parting 
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threat is ringing in his ears, ‘A// but one shalllive!’ His soul 
is on the rack ; restless, apprehensive, overawed. The weaker 
mind already quails before the stronger; the executioner of 
the father begins to tremble before the son.— 
There's something in his soul, 

O’er which his melancholy sits on brood ; 

And I do doubt the hatch and the disclose 

Will be some danger; which for to prevent 

I have in quick determination 

Thus set it down; he shall with speed to England. 

But the pliant monster, overruled as usual by his minister, 
concludes to postpone the threatened banishment until the 
Queen mother has a chance to be ‘round with him,’ after the 
play. Meanwhile the play within the play is preparing ; and 
those wooden strollers, who in other hands would have proved 
clumsy or unmanageable, are here the occasion of a quiet 
eloquence, more effective than most dramatic action. ‘Speak 
the speech, I pray you,’ is a lesson for all time to all humanity. 

The facility with which Hamlet counterfeits madness, is 
strikingly instanced in the sudden transition from his pre- 
eminently sane discourse with Horatio, to his outrageous 
behavior before the royal pair and their attendants. How 
calm, how measured, those solemn words to his friend, as if 
designed to anticipate any misconstruction in that quarter. 
For it sometimes happens we play the madman so very 
perfectly, that our best friends are precisely those who are the 
first to pronounce our sanity counterfeit, and our lunacy natural. 
But what a superb compliment he pays Horatio; how dearly 
he loves to praise where praise is due,—that rarest human 


grace : 


Horatio, thou art e’en as just a man 
As e’er my conversation cop’d withal. 

—Dost thou hear ? 
Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice, 
And cuuld of men distinguish, her election 
Hath seal’d thee for herself.— 

—Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee.— 
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This is the friend whom he now commissions to watch the 
one scene that comes near the circumstance, 


Which I have told thee, of my father’s death : 
I prithee, when thou see’st that act a-foot, 
Even with the very comment of thy soul 
Observe mine uncle; if his occulted guilt 
Do not itself unkennel in one speech, 
It is a damned ghost that we have seen ; 
And my imaginations are as foul 
As Vulcan’s stithy. Give him heedful note; 
For I mine eyes will rivet to his face ; 
And, after, we will both our judgments join 
In censure of his seeming. 
Then, as the first notes of the Danish March announce the 
coming of the King and court, he plunges instantaneously and 
without effort, into the reckless, impenetrable, frightful levity, 
that carries him through the scene. King, Queen, Polonius, 
Ophelia, are one by one impaled on his savage irony. 
King. How fares our cousin Hamlet? 
Ham. Excellent, i’faith; of the Camelion’s dish: I eat the air, promise- 
cramm’d; you cannot feed capons so. 
King. Ihave nothing with this answer, Hamlet; these words are not mine. 
Ham. No, nor mine, now.—My lord, you play’d once i’ the University, yousay. 
(Zo Polonius.) 
Pol, ThatI did my lord; and was accounted a good actor. 
Ham. And what did you enact? 
Pol. I did enact Julius Cwsar, 1 was kill’d ithe Capitol; Brutus killed me.— 
Ham. It was a brute part of him to kill so capital a calf there.—Be the players 
ready ? 
Ros. Ay, my lord, they stay upon your patience. 
Queen. Come hither, my good Hamlet, sit by me. 
Ham. No, good mother, here’s metal more attractive. 
Pol. Oho! do you mark that? (7o the King.) 
Ham. Lady shall I liein your lap ?— 
(Lying down at Ophelia’ s feet.) 
Oph. You are merry, my lord. * % * 
Ham. Whatshould a man do, but be merry? for look you, how cheerfully my 
mother looks, and my father died within two hours.— 
Oph. Nay, ’tis twice two months, my lord.— 
Ham. So long? Nay, then, let the devil wear black, for I'll havea suit of sables. 
O heavens! died two months ago, and not forgotten yet? Then 
there’s hope a great man’s memory may outlive his life half a year.— 


(Hautboys’ play. The Dumb Show enters.) 
What means this, my Lord? 


Marry, this is miching mallecho ; it means mischief.— 
( Enter Prologue.) 








Hamlet. 


For us, and for our tragedy, 

Here stooping to your clemency, 

We beg your hearing patiently. 
ITam. Is this a prologue, or the posy of a ring? 
Oph. ’Tis brief my lord. 
Ham. As woman’s love. 


What a volume of pathos in that whispered word ! his last 
serious word to her—the sole reproach he ever makes her! 


Puppei Queen. Nor earth to me give food, nor heaven light—* * bd 
If once a widow, ever I be wife !— 

Ham. Madam, how like you this play? 

Queen. The lady doth protest too much, methinks. 

Ham. O but she’ll keep her word. 

King. Have you heard the argument? Is there no offence in’t? 

Ham. No, no, they do but jest, poison in jest ; no offence i’the world. 

King. What do youcall the play ? 

Ham. The Mouse-Trap. Marry, how? Tropically. This play is the image of 
a murder done in Vienna: Gonzago is the duke’s name; his wife, 
Baptista: you shall see anon; ’tis a knavish piece of work: but 
what o’that? Your majesty and we that have free souls; it touches 
us not; let the galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung. 

(Enter Lucianus.) 


This is one Lucianus, nephew to the King.— 


Oph. You are a good chorus, my lord.— 
(Lucianus pours poison into the sleeper’s ear.) 
Ham. He poisons him i’the garden for’sestate. His name’s Gonzago: the story 
is extant and writ in choice Italian: You shall see anon, how the 
murderer gets the love of Gonzago’s wife. 
Oph. The King rises. 
Ham. What frightened with false fire ? 
Queen. How fares my lord? 
Pol. Give o’er the play. 
King. Give me some light; away! 
All. Lights, lights, lights. 
(Exeunt all except Hamlet and Horatio.) 

Any other poet would have been content to fix the climax of 
the scene, in the disordered flight of the palsied murderer ; but 
in Shakespeare, it is only a stepping stone to loftier achieve- 
ments. The rest of the act is a tour de force, a torrent of 
eloquence, passion and power; a stream of intellectual glory. 
The dramatic workmanship is inimitable. After the signal 
triumph of this scheme, after this conclusive confirmation of 
the ghostly tale, Hamlet abandons himself to the capricious 
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impulse of the moment, as a strong swimmer abandons himself 
to a current, only to breast it with recovered strength. What- 
ever is uppermost in his mind, is the first to find expression. 
Half remembered fragments of verse, whether applicable or 
not; tumultuous raillery, in which Horatio is swept along, 
like a leaf in a whirlwind; swift serious questions; sharp 
yearnings for music ; are all blended together, with unparal- 
leled power and truth. 


Ham. Why let the strucken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play ; 
For some must watch, while some must sleep ; 
So runs the world away .— 
Would not this, Sir, and a forest of feathers (if the rest of my fortunes 
turn Turk with me, ) with two Provencial Roses on my razed shoes, get 
me & fellowship in a cry of players, Sir? 
Half a share. 
A whole one, I. 
For dost thou know, O Damon dear, 
This realm dismantled was 
Of Jove himself; and now reigns here 
A very, very pajock. 
You might have rhymed. 
O good Horatio, I’ll take the ghost’s word fur a thousand pound. 
perceive? 
Very well, my lord. 
Upon the talk of poisoning ? 
I did very well note him. 
Ah, ha!—Come, some music! come, the recorders ! 
For if the King like not the comedy, 
Why, then, belike,—he likes it not, perdy.— 
Come, some music !— 
Re-enter Rosencrantz and GUILDENSTERN. 
The instant he perceives them, his hysterical mirth curdles 
into deadly scorn. With princely reserve and measured disdain, 
he beats back their joint attack, trampling alike on them and 
on the royalty they represent. The trialogue is one of the 
most memorable portions of the play. Every speech of Ham- 
let’s, has the flash and sweep of an archangel’s sword. 


Guild. Good my lord, vouchsafe me a word with you. 
Ham. Sir, a whole history. 

Guild. The King, Sir,— 

Ham, Ay, Sir, what of him? 

Guild. Is in his retirement, marvellous distempered . 
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Ham. With drink, Sir? 

Guild. No my lord, rather with choler. 

Ham. Your wisdom would sbow itself more richer to signify this to his doctor; 
for, for me to put him to his purgation, would perhaps plunge him 
into far more choler. 

Guild. Good my lord, put your discourse into some frame, and start not go 
wildly from my affair. 

Ham. I'm tame, sir;—pronounce. 

Guild. The Queen, your mother, in most great affliction of spirit, hath sent me 
to you. 

Ham. You are welcome. 

Guild. Nay, good my lord, this courtesy is not of the right breed. If it shall 
please you to make me a wholesome answer, | will do your mother’s 
commandment; if not, your pardon, and my return, shall be the end 
of my business. 

Ham. Sir, I cannot. 

Guild. What, my lord ? 

Ham. Make you a wholesome auswer; my wit’s diseased : but, Sir, such answer 
as I can make, you shall command: or rather, as you say, my mother: 
therefore no more, but to the matter: my mother, you say, —— 


Guildenstern thus staggered and silenced, Rosencrantz hastens 

to the rescue. 

Ros. Then thus she says; your behaviour hath struck her into amazement and 
admiration. 

Ham. O wonderful son that can so astonish a mother !—But is there no sequel, 
at the heels of this mother’s admiration ? 

Ros. She desires to speak with you in her closet ere she goes to bed. 

Ham. We shall obey were she ten times our mother. Have you any further 
trade with us ?— 

The music for which he has been longing, enters at last, and 

the recorder’s silent pipe is made immortal as the harp of 

Orpheus. 

Ham, Will you play upon this pipe? 

Guild. My lord, I cannot. 

Ham. I pray you. 

Guild. Believe me, I cannot. 

Ham. 1 do beseech you. 

Guild. I know no touch of it, my lord.— 

HIam. ’Tis as easy as lying: govern these ventages with your fingers and 
thumb, give it breath with your mouth, and it will discourse most 
eloquent music. Look you, these are the stops. 

Guild. But these cannot I command to any utterance of harmony: I have not 
the skill. 

Ham. Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you make of me! You 
would play upon me; you would seem to know my stops; you would 

pluck out the heart of my mystery: you would sound me, from my 
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lowest note, to the top of my compass; and there is much music, 
excellent voice in this little organ; yet cannot you make it speak. 
S’blood, do you think that I am easier to be played on than a pipe? 
Call me what instrument you will, though you can fret me, you 
cannot play upon me. 


The breach between them is widening: a dead friendship is 
rapidly developing into an active hatred. Throughout the 
interview, Hamlet preserves a frozen calm which they can 
neither penetrate nor disturb, though all the while his blood is 
boiling. With masterly self-control, he bids Polonius ‘God 
bless you, sir!’ little knowing what immediate need there was 
for such blessing. There is even a pale evanescent tenderness 
glimmering through that too palpably counterfeit lunacy, as if 
the Premier’s superannuated slyness were a relief, after the 
eager baseness of the two adolescent spies. 


Pol. My lord, the queen would speak to you, and presently. 

Ham. Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost in shape of a camel? 

Pol. By the mass, and ’tis like a camel, indeed. 

Ham. Methinks it is like a weasel. 

Pol. Itis backed like a weasel. 

Ham. Or like a whale. 

Pol. Very like a whale. 

Ham. Then willI come to my mother by-and-by.—They fool me to the top of 
my bent.—I will come by-and-by.—Leave me friends." 


He has hardly time to hurry them from his presence, before 
the dark thought, underlying all this mirth, betrays itself: he 
is trembling on the verge of matricide. 


’Tis now the very witching time of night, 

When churchyards yawn, and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to this world: now could I drink hot blood, 
And do such bitter business as the day 

Would quake to look on. Soft! now to my mother.— 
O heart lose not thy nature; let not ever 

The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom : 

Let me be cruel, not unnatural: 

I will speak daggers to her, but use none ; 

My tongue and soul in this be hypocrites, — 

How in my words soever she be shent, 

To give them seals, never, my soul, consent ! 


In this mood he seeks the Queen’s closet, and in this mood 
encounters the King at prayer. He must have overheard, on 
his way there, the interview between the King and Rosen- 
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crantz and Guildenstern ; he must have witnessed or overheard 
them ‘making love’ to their pitiful employment. For scarcely 
in any other way could he have foreknown the royal deter. 


mination, which he immediately after refers to. 
Ham, I must to England: you know that? 
Queen. Alack, 

I had forgot: ’tis so concluded on. 





That ominous interlude has not improved the King’s repose. 


King. J like him not, nor stands it safe with us 
To let his madness range. 
The terms of ourestate may not endure 
Hazard so dangerous, as doth hourly grow 
Out of his lunacies, 
Arm you, I pray you, to this speedy voyage : 
For we will fetters put upon this fear 
Which now goes too free-footed. 

Ros. Guild. — We will hasten us.— 








Remorse, instilled by bodily fear, has driven the drunkard 


murderer to attempt repentance. 
Help, angels, make assay : 
Bow, stubborn knees; and, heart with strings of steel, 
Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe! 
( Retires and kneels.) 
(Enter Hamlet.) 

. Now might I do it pat, now he is praying ; 
And now I’}1 do it ;—and so he goes to heaven ; 
And so am I revenged :—that would be scanned : 
A villain kills my father ; and for that, 
I, his sole son, do this same villain send 
To Heaven. 
O this is hire and salary, not revenge. 
He took my father grossly, full of bread ; 
With all his crimes broad blown, as flush as May : 
And how his audit stands, who knows save heaven. 
But iu our circumstance, and course of thought, 
‘Tis heavy with him: and am I, then, revenged 
To take him in the purging of his soul, 
When he is fit, and season’d for the passage? 
No. 
Up, sword; and know thou a more horrid hent. 
When he is drunk, asleep, or in his rage : 
At gaming, swearing ; or about some act 
That has no relish of salvation in it ;— 

f Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven; 
And that his soul may be as damn’d and black 

As hell, whereto it goes. 
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Hazlitt calls this ghastly, livid wrath, ‘a refinement in malice, 
to excuse his own want of resolution.’ A shallow plausibility, 
demolished by that resolute pass through the arras, aimed an 
instant later, at this same King of shreds and patches. The 
main sorrow of the ghost is the manner of his taking off: 


Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
—sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head. 


Hamlet’s main sorrow is less his father’s sudden death, than 
eternal doom. Once fully abandoned to the terrible temptation 
which besets him, once mad enough to ‘dare damnation,’ he is 
not going to sell his soul for a song; not going to kill the 
King at his prayers: he will give measure for measure, 
eternal doom, for eternal doom. The depths of faith are re- 
vealing darker possibilities of revenge ; but the whole frightful 
passage is a fiendish suggestion, vividly presented, rather than 
deliberately embraced. It is the first wild, natural impreca- 
tion of a son for the first time sure that his uncle is the 
assassin of hisfather. This bitter certainty transforms him for 
the moment almost into a demon; and though his conscience 
re-asserts its sway, this is clearly the’mood in which he after- 
ward meets his mother. Polonius is playing the eavesdropper 
once too often: how dexterous, sly, and busy he is :— 
Pol. — Look you, lay home to him: 

Tell him his pranks have been too broad to bear with. 

And that your grace hath screen’d and stood between 

Much heat and him. I'll sconce me even here. 

Pray you be round with him. 
She means to ‘be round with him,’ to ‘lay hometo him.’ ‘T’ll 
warrant you’, she says; ‘Fear not me.’ She is very bold and 
confident and self-contained. - She is used to conquest. Her 
dominion over both her royal husbands was supreme: the 
first is true and tender to her, even in that sulphurous prison- 
house to which her fickle beauty helped to doom him: the 
second quotes her, though she must then be near fifty, as the 
central sun round which he circles. 


She's so conjunctive to my life and soul, 
That, as the star moves not but in its sphere, 
I could not but by her. 
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She is morally weak, but otherwise strong: fascinated by a 
brute, but not cognizant of his crimes: the slave of one sin, 
yet the mistress of more than one virtue. The character is 
not an uncommon one. Her prostitution cannot be sufficiently 
detested ; but there is not the shadow of a ground to suppose 
her conscious of the fratricide. As often happens with these 
magnetic unfortunates, her tender-heartedness survives her 
personal degradation. She has a kind word for everybody, and 
it flows unaffectedly from her heart; but, once roused, she 
displays the spirit of an Amazon. When the mutineers over- 
bear the officers and break the doors, she strides between the 
armed rabble and the craven King, with a flash of the same 
fierce wrath which her son inherits. 

How cheerfully on the false trail they cry ! 

O this is counter, you false Danish dogs.— 
Not easily crushed, this fair, false, haughty matron :—not 
easily shaken off, with one wave of the lion’s mane, like 
Polonius and Guildenstern. The encounter is stern from the 
start. 
Ham. Now, mother, what’s the matter? 
Queen. Hamlet, thou hast thy father much offended. 
Ham. Mother, you have my father much offended. 
Queen. Come, come, you answer with an idle tongue. 
Ham. Go, go, you question with a wicked tongue. 
Queen. Why, how now, Hamlet! 
Ham. —wWhat’s the matter now? 
Queen. Have you forgot me? 
Ham. ——No, by the rood not so: 

You are the Queen, your husband’s brother’s wife ; 

And—would it were not so !—you are my mother. 
Queen. Nay, then, I’ll set those to you that cun speak. 
Ham. Come, come, and sit you down; you shall not budge. 

You go not till I set you up a glass 

Where you may see the inmost part of you. 
Queen. What wilt thou do? thou wilt not murder me! 

Help, help, ho! 
Pol. (behind) What, ho! help, help, help! 
Ham. How now, arat? (Draws) Dead for a ducat, dead! 


( Makes a pass through the arras.) 
Pol. (behind.) O,Llamslain. (falls and dies.) 


Observe three things: the instantaneous assumption of lunacy, 
the sharp, unhesitating Iunge,—the perfect nerve and com- 
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posure after the deed is done. Weak? why action is even 
easier than words to this terrible son of the sea-kings. 

But the Queen Mother, unsubdued even by this frightful 
proof of Hamlet’s determination to carry his point, is still 
every inch a Queen. 


Queen. O me, what hast thou done? 
—Nay, I know not. 

Is it the king ? 
Queen. O what a rash and bloody deed is this! 
Ham. A bloody deed !—almost as bad, good mother, 

As kill a king, and marry with his brother. 
Queen. As kill a King! 
Ham. Ay, lady, ’twas my word.— 


Had she flinched beneath that sudden test, had she faltered 
beneath the long and searching gaze with which those decisive 
words were accompanied, he might have slain her in his fury 
on the spot. There was no escaping that infallible ordeal : 
guilt or innocence was written unmistakeably in her face; 
and it needs not the weak assurance of the Quarto of 1603 to 
convince us of her innocence. 

Queen. But as Ihave a soul, I swear by heaven, 
I never knew of this most horrid murder. 
The stronger assurance is in her face, in her whole behavior. 
That question and that gaze have satisfied him: his denuncia- 
tions are thenceforth restricted to her infidelity. 
Ham. Leave wringing of your hands; peace, sit you down, 
And let me wring your heart; for so I shall, 
If it be made of penetrable stuff ; 
If damned custom have not brazed it so 
That it is proof and bulwark against sense. 
What have I done, that thou dar’st wag thy tongue 
In noise so rude against me? 
Such an act 
That hlurs the grace and blush of modesty ; 
Calls virtue hypocrite; takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 
And sets a blister there; makes marriage vows 
As false as dicer’s oaths. — 
Queen. Ay me, what act 
That roars so loud, and thunders in the index ? 
Ham. Look here upon this picture, and on this. 
It requires all the tremendous sequel of the speech, to 
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humble her thoroughly : but beneath the blast of that resistless 
invective, she melts into water at his feet. ‘O Hamlet, speak 
no more!’ But his brain and heart are on fire; his words flow 
like lava, fiercer, faster, hotter, till stayed in mid career by the 
fancied or real re-appearance of the ghost. Its speech to Ham- 
let implies its reality : its invisibility to the Queen, its unreality, 
To the audience, it should be as visible as when it swept the plat- 
form before the Castle. Its invisibility to the Queen may be 
accounted for by supposing a merciful forbearance in the royal 
spectre and thus ascribing another grace to the proud, tender 
shade of the buried majesty of Denmark. Indeed, the brief 
visitation is more like an errand of love than of revenge. 
After a rapid, causeless admonition, the phantom’s sole anxiety 
centres on the Queen, about whose ultimate fate he is a 
thousandfold more solicitous than about his victim son’s. 
Here, as well as earlier in the Play, Hamlet may have felt 
this ghostly neglect—felt the little more of earth than Heaven 
in this jealous eagerness to cleanse ‘the royal bed of Denmark,’ 
of ‘luxury and damned incest’ ;—felt, amidst all his vast pity, 
that his own spirituality, his own welfare, was slighted by this 
‘negotio in nocte perambulante.’ Nothing short of the jealous 
impatience of indestructible love could have imputed to Ham- 
let ‘an almost blunted purpose’, while Polonius, slain for the 
King, was still lying in his blood; unless indeed the Ghost 
were singularly ignorant of that unhappy transaction. It was 
a signally sharp purpose that slew the Premier. Hotspur 
himself, in Hamlet’s place, could not well have gone through 
this terrible scene with more dash, decision, and reckless scorn 
of consequences; while all that lurid eloquence, all those 
frozen tears, would be missing! Measureless conjugal love 
makes the apparition real, and explains its being both invisible 
and inaudible to the Queen. Hamlet’s heated imagination 
and dormant filial piety as to her, could never have invented 
a speech of such heroic doting. At all events, the re-appear- 
ance of the Ghost, so far as the audience and the part itself 
are concerned, is a dramatic necessity. But do not let us 
allow the impatient reproaches, made by a questionable shape, 
to blind us to the fatal vigor of that pass behind the arras. 
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Hamlet’s attitude toward his mother is that of an inspired 
prophet. He moulds her like wax to his better will, by the 
miraculous energy of his expressions. He labors giant-like to 
save her ‘fighting’ soul; reaching down a redeeming hand 
through the darkness of deep at,..es; dragging her half will- 
ing, half reluctant, bruised, trembling, bleeding, into the full 
daylight of God’s holy summits. 


Ham. Mother, for love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soui, 
That not your trespass, but my madness, speaks ; 


Confess yourself to heaven ; 
Repent what's past; avoid what is to come: 
Forgive me this my virtue : 
For in the fatness of these pursy times 
Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg, 


Precisely what he himself must do to most of his readers, for 
not being more bloodthirsty and vindictive. His irony assumes 
a momentary plaintiveness: 
Once more good night : 
And when you are desirous to be blest, 
I'll blessing beg of you. 
He can afford to be tender: his barbed invective has appar- 
ently exterminated the sin at which it is aimed: shaft has 
followed shaft, until the air is darkened. But one temptation 
still survives; and the quiver of this young Apollo, is inex. 
haustible. By a fine climax of sarcasm, intermixed with a 
grotesque but significant menace, he contrives to diminish the 
novel danger, to which her infatuation exposes her; namely, 
the allurements occasioned by the vivid recital of the details of 
her guilt: 
'Twere good you let him know; 

For who, that’s but a Queen, fair, sober, wise, 

Would from a puddock, from a bat, a gib, 

Such dear concernings hide? who would do so? 

No, in despite of sense and secresy, 

Unpeg the basket on the house's top : 

Let the bird fly, and like the famous ape, 

To try conclusions, in the basket creep, 

And break your own neck down. 

It is terrible to hear a son thus threatening a mother, face to 


face ; but taken all in all, his bearing is not entirely unwar- 
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ranted. And this brings us to what is perhaps, the very 
deepest problem in the play. 

A mission, inaugurated by what may be called a miracle, 
can hardly fail to furnish its own opportunities. Chance, in 
Hamlet’s case, will be unseen direction. Since his life ig 
manacled to one issue by preternatural interposition, let the 
same dread agency also indicate the manner of arriving at 
that issue. In the frenzy inspired by the conviction that the 
Ghost’s word is ‘true for a thousand pound,’ he would have 
slain the King, had he been sure of thus dealing out eternal 
as well as temporal ruin. But ever after and before that 
horrible impulse, he is steadily on the defensive. Even that 
swift pass through the arras is defensive; he does not strike 
until his own safety has been compromised by his mother’s 
ery for help. From the moment that he has satisfied himself of 
the Ghost’s veracity, he is eager to obey its behests. There is 
but an hour or two, at most, between the self-betrayal of the 
King at the Interlude, and the killing of Polonius; a mistake 
which he regrets rather as a misfortune, than as a crime: 


For this same lord, 
I do repent; but heaven hath pleased it so, 
To punish me with this, and this with me, 
That I must be their scourge and minister. 


With men of Hamlet’s mould, intellectual scorn is as 
unchangeable as truth itself. And it may be added that 
his exquisitely truthful nature constantly exhibits a stern 
unforgivingness of calculated, persistent insincerity and 
fraud; an unforgivingness which, but for vast, wondrous, 
inexplicable miracles of mercy, must belong to supreme Truth 
itself. A deed, a sight, that might well dismay the warrior of 
a hundred fields, makes no perceptible impression upon the 
nerves of this premature veteran in woe. 


Indeed, this Counsellor 
Is now moststill, most secret, and most grave, 
Who was in life, a foolish prating knave. 
Come, Sir, todraw toward an end with you— 
Mother, good night. 
Yet beneath this desperate apathy, lurks the silent grace of 
tears. If the Queen may be believed, he is weeping while he 


speaks. 
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We do not know by what or whose authority the Act is 
made to end here ; certainly not by Shakespeare’s. The text 
of the quarto, runs straight on, from beginning to end, without 
numbering a single Act or Scene. The folio numbers them 
only so far as the second Scene of the second Act. Instead of 
‘Fxeunt severally,’ as the stage direction now stands, it is 
‘Exit, in the Quarto, and ‘Hxit Hamlet, lugging in Polonius.’ 
in the Folio. In both, the Queen remains on the stage; the 
King enters, and the action proceeds uninterruptedly. The 
present arrangement not only ruins the Fourth Act, but 
confuses and enfeebles the whole piay. For reasons presently 
given, we shall review the Third Act, to its legitimate conclu- 
sion. 

True to her vow, the Queen represents Hamlet to the King as 

Mad as the sea and wind when both contend 
Which is the mightier. 

And observe how admirably that rapid assumption of Lunacy 
now serves his turn : 
He slips his rapier out and cries, ‘a rat, a rat!’ 
And in this brainish apprehension, kills 
The unseen good old man. 


The King isin a most unroyal panic. 
King. ——0O heavy deed ! 
It had been so with ws, had we been there: 
His liberty is full of threats to all ; 
To you yourself, to us, to everyone. 
The sun no sooner shall the mountains touch 
But we will ship him hence.— 
Ho Guildenstern !— 
Go seek him out.—Come Gertrude !—come away ! 
My soul is full of discord and dismay. (Zzeunt.) 

The next scene is the arrest. Hamlet’s unmitigated, open 
contempt of the inevitable pair, so different from his former 
constrained courtesy, re-assures us that he overheard their 
pitiful willingness to superintend his exile. Guildenstern was 
gracefully silenced ; but the more inqusitive and less manly 
Rosencrantz is spurned and abolished, as Geraint’s sword 
would have abolished the angry dwarf. 

Ros. What have you done, my lord, with the dead body ? 
Ham. Compounded it with dust, whereto ’tis kin. 














Hamlet. 


Ros. Tell us where ’tis, that we may take it thence 
And bear it to the Chapel. 

Ham. Do not believe it. 

Ros. Believe what? 

Ham. ThatIcan keep your counsel and not my own. 


Besides, to be demanded of a sponge!—what replication 
should be made, by the son of a King ? 


Ros. Take you me for a sponge, my lord? 

Ham. Ay, sir; that soaks up the King’s countenance, his rewards, his author- 
ities. But such officers do the King best service in the end ; he 
keeps them, like an ape, inthe corner of his jaw; first mouthed, to 
be last swallowed ; when he needs what you have gleaned, it is but 
squeezing you, and, sponge, you shall be dry again. 

Ros. lunderstand you not my lord. 

Ham. 1 am glad of it; a knavish speech sleeps in a foolish ear. 

Ros. My lord, you must tell us where the body isand go with us to the King. 

Har. The body is with the King, but the King is not with the body. 

The King is a thing— 
Guil. A thing, my lord ! 
Ham. Of nothing; bring me to him. Hide fox, and all after. 


That the arrest is a literal military arrest, see a few lines 
later. 


King. But where is he ? 

Ros. Without, my lord, guarded, to know your pleasure. 
King. Bring him before us. 

Ros. Ho, Guildenstern! bring in my lord. 


The haughty questioning of the King, is pitilessly demolished 
by the sublime ferocity of an attack, rapid and resistless as 
lightning. Thespear of Lancelot o’erthrew whate’er it smote : 
Hamlet’s electrical scorn withers and annihilates. 


King. Now Hamlet, where’s Polonius? 

Ham, At supper. 

King. At supper! where? 

Ham. Not where he eats, but where he is eaten: a certain convocation of 
politic worms are e’en athim. Your worm is your only emperor 
for diet ; we fat all creatures else to fat us, and we fat ourselves for 
maggots; your fat king and your lean beggar is but variable ser- 
vice,—two dishes but to one table: that’s the end. 

King. Alas, alas! 

Ham. A man may fish with the worm that hath eat of a king, and eat of the 
fish, that hath fed of that worm. 

King. What dost thou mean by this ! 

Ham. Nothing but to show you how a king may go a progress, through the 

guts of a beggar. 
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King. Where is Polonius? 

Ham. In heaven; send thither to see: if your messenger find him not there, 
seek him i’the other place yourself. But indeed if you find him 
not within this month, you shall nose him as you go up stairs into 
the lobby. 

King. Go seek him there. ( To some of the attendants.) 

Ham. Hewill stay till ye come. 

King. Hamlet, this deed—must send thee hence 

With fiery quickness: therefore prepare thyself; 
The bark is ready, and the wind at help, 

The associates tend, and everything is bent 

For England. 

Ham. For Fngland! 

King. Ay, Hamlet. 

Ham. Good, 

King. So isit, if thou knew’st our purposes. 

Ham. I see a cheru> that secs them.—But come, for England ! 





Does not this point, in its beautiful way—like a star at sea— 
toward the pirate of very warlike appointment? But of this 
hereafter. The King is all aghast: 


Follow him at foot; tempt him with speed aboard ; 

Delay it not; I'll have him hence to-night : 

Away; for everything is sealed and done 

That else leans on the affair: pray you, make haste. 
(Exeunt Rosencrantz and Guildenstern.) 

And, England, if my love thou hold’st at aught, 

(As my great power thereof may give thee sense, 

Since yet thy cicatrice looks raw and red 

After the Danish sword, and thy free awe 

Pays homage to us, ) thou may’st not coldly set 

Our Sovereign process; which imports'at full, 

By letters conjuring to that effect, 

The present death of Ham'et. Do it, England : 

For like the hectic in my blood he rages, 

And thou must cure me: till I know ’tis done. 

Howe’er my haps, my joys were ne'er begun. (Ezit.) 

All the might of Denmark, and her dependencies arrayed 
against the exiled Prince! But just then, the martial figure 
of Fortinbras emerges from the distance and flits by in the 
foreground. ‘Hnter Fortinbrasse with his army over the 
stage ; ‘Enter Fortinbrasse, Drumme and Soldiers ;’ as the 
old copies have it. And in this pomp and circumstance of a 
rival power, we recognize the hope on which Hamlet is silently 
but securely building. With this significant array of benignant 
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strength, with this flash of a better fortune for Denmark 
athwart the deepening drama, the act should end. Ending 
here, the interval consumed by the voyage to England, the 
return of Laertes from Paris, and the expedition of Fortin- 
bras to Poland and back, is thrown between the Acts,—its 
natural place. Greek tragedy, restricted by its organic law 
to the culmination of events, was necessarily an unbroken 
march from its first chorus to its catastrophe. Modern tragedy 
aiming rather at the developement of character, through a 
series of events, has wisely divided these events into groups 
separated from each other by the interposition of a curtain. 
By this brief but total eclipse of the fictitious world, the mind 
is prepared for intervals of time or space. A year elapsed, or 
an ocean crossed, during the fall of that mysterious screen, 
does less violence to the imagination than the supposition of a 
month between consecutive scenes. In fact, the fancy is almost 
as free, save to consequences, at the second rise of the curtain 
as at the first. We accept Claude Melnotte as a recruit in one 
act, and a General in the next: but when looking dead into 
the open heart of a spectacle, we are asked to believe that the 
Prince who embarked for England under our eyes, is back 
again in five minutes, after a sea fight, and a week’s cruise, the 
imagination rebels. The proposed extension of the Third Act, 
would make this greatest of tragedies the most symmetrical 
too; while the Fourth Act, relieved of a confusion which is 
now mistaken for an anticlimax, would be devoted with a 
single purpose to its two superb contrasts—the revenge of 
Laertes with the revenge of Hamlet, and the utter madness of 
Ophelia with the semi-counterfeit lunacy of her lover. A 
gain almost as great for the closet, as for the stage. 

And what a tremendous Act that Third one is! unrivalled 
in wealth of imagery, in exhaustless variety and steadily cul- 
minating power, by anything in creative art, unless it be the 
almost equally marvellous Festival Act of Don Giovanni. 
Mozart, like Shakespeare, had the faculty of perfect articula- 
tion ; and hence the intense self-delight they constantly exhibit. 
They alone, and Raphael, have the faculty of projecting the 
whole shy and ever reluctant idea from the dim chambers of 
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conception, into full, unclouded sunlight. Like all perfect 
embodiments, the works of Mozart and of Shakespeare cast 
their own shadows: the works of others — Beethoven, Goethe, 
Angelo—are shadows of the master’s selves. It is a common 
vice to prefer the second chzar’-oscuro to the first. 

The present Fourth Scene of the Fourth Act, except the 
nine opening lines, is omitted in the Folio. It is needless to 
recapitulate the argument already advanced. With the Quarto 
before them and every temptation to expand, the long pendant 
to the entry of Fortinbras, must have been advisedly rejected 
by the editors of the Folio. _Heminge and Condell were at 
least as familiar with this scene as we are. Minor errors in 
abundance may have crept into the first folio; minor omissions 
and additions may disfigure its text: it may be, as Horne 
Tooke says, ‘the only edition worth regarding’; and,as Mr. 
Knight says, ‘the most correctly printed book on record’; or it 
may have been, as Mr. Dyce believes, ‘dismissed from the press 
with less care and attention than any book of any extent and 
reputation in the whole annals of English typography.’ But 
the certainty still remains that Heminge and Condell, ‘sober, 
earnest critics’, would never have dared to repudiate a long 
soliloquy that had a place in the standard acting copy—the 
standard ultimately fixed by Shakespeare himself, or with his 
distinct approval. A jest or two in Richard, an indecisive 
scene in Lear, might escape them; but not, of all things on 
earth, a soliloquy of Hamlet’s—the jinal soliloquy too! 

Unquestionably all that stately dialogue with the Captain is 
Shakespeare’s : unquestionably he wrote the whole soliloquy, 
every line of it, just as it stands. Even in that age of giants 
‘sturdy but unclean’, there was no second touch to equal the 
felicity of 

Now whether it be 
Bestial oblivion or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event,— 


A thought, which, quartered, hath but one part wisdom, 
And ever three parts coward. 





It may have been written to strengthen the Act, or to please 
Burbage, or whoever played the part: written, ¢ried, and 
abandoned. For though a leading tragedian might cling to so 
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tempting a bit of declamation, the house, the company, and 
the author, would be sure to regret it in the end. . It is most 
awkwardly introduced—lugged in by the head and heels like 
a dead afterthought. It is the one speech too many, that palsies 
both actor and audience; that fails alike on the stage or in the 
closet ; that superficially countenances the imputation of weak- 
ness and needlessly complicates the character. It is as certain, 
intrinsically, that Shakespeare erased it, as that he wrote it. 
We can imagine the more than half-created Hamlet, statue- 
like uplifting his hand in sublime protest against the threatened 
malformation. After the other noble monologues, it is weak 
as water. But the supreme reason for its rejection is that it is 


false.— 





I do not know 
Why yet I live to say, ‘This thing’s to do’; 
Sith J have cause and will and strength and means 
To do it. 

He had not strength and means to do it, and could not have, 
until rescued from captivity and impending death, by that well- 
appointed pirate. So, apart from its comparative feebleness, 
apart from its superfluity, apart from its being most lamely and 
discordantly introduced, ‘I’ll be with you straight—go a little 
before, —there is a positive necessity for its rejection: it is 
FALSE! False and unnatural! For however happily his 
counterplot may terminate, it is surely not as a prisoner on 
the brink of exile, environed by the royal guards, that such a 
motive for self-reproach would occur. Though no one could 
now have the temerity to reject the scene, were it not rejected 
by the folio; yet consciously and deliberately repudiated there, 
we may well feel at liberty to prefer the professional and dis- 
interested verdict of Heminge and Condell, who certainly give 
no intimation in their preface that the original papers ‘received 
from him’ with scarce a blot, were destroyed, as Mr. Dyce 
supposes, when the Globe Theatre was burned down in 1613. 
This ill-timed monologue though weak itself does not really 
make /Zamlet essentially weaker; but there is no reason why 
the discarded superfluities of genius should be perpetuated 
only to obscure the pure gold of its priceless bequests. One 
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thing however is clear: unless Hamlet planned the subsequent ' 
piratical capture, the Soliloquy is not only superfluous and con- 
tradictory, but absurd. Unhappy as it is in all other respects, 
it serves to demonstrate conclusively that in Shakespeare’s own 
mind, the piratical capture was a premeditated certainty. 

With its present Fifth Scene, the Fourth Act properly 
begins. One victim has already fallen—Polonius: Ophelia 
is the next. The shock of her Father’s death by the hand of 
her lover, has crazed her. It would have suited most artists 
to exhibit the first crash of the tragical fact; but Shakespeare 
mercifully spares us the sight of the blow descending on that 
vestal forehead. Her mind is murdered of the stage. The 
grand master will not overcharge his canvass with details which 
a lesser soul would grasp at. The spiritual transformation 
is complete’ before she reappears. Instead of horror heaped 
on horror, the very madness of this Rose of May is turned ‘to 
favor and to prettiness.’ She softens the gloom and terror of 
the play into overpowering pathos. Though her character has 
been only sketched, as if by the finger of a god, in snow, what 
avast dramatic purpose it serves! Her madness is the pivot 
of one Act, her burial of another; her maiden beauty the 
inspiration of both; while, over the whole tragic expanse, her 
image flits like the dove that followed the raven! What can 
be sadder than her story! But a little while ago, she was 
bewailing the overthrow of ‘that noble and most sovereign 
reason’, and now the sweet bells of her own mind are not only 
jangled, out of tune, but ruined, broken! One tithe of the 
woe that Hamlet carries, suffices to crush her. As if in rebuke 
of that impatient Ghost, the first attempt at revenge involves 
the sacrifice of this unblemished innocent. But Hamlet 
escapes the spectacle. By an inspired fitness of events, his 
banishment just precedes her madness. His self-contained 
lunacy could never have endured the test of her hopeless, 
absolute madness. The side by side contrast of real with 
simulated insanity, though sustained to advantage, in Lear, 
‘ between a young noble and an old king, would be a ghastly 
impossibility between lovers. 

Ophelia is stark mad. The only gleam of a purpose left is 
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' in the brief threat that Laertes will avenge her father: ‘My 
brother shall know of it’: her only memories are dim, distracted 
impressions of the events that crazed her; songs of Polonius— 


dead and gone, 
At his head a grass green turf, 
At his feet a stone. 





White his shroud, as the mountain snow 
Larded with sweet flowers, 

Which bewept to the grave did go 
With true-love showers. 


And again: 


And will he not come again? 
And will he not come again? 
No, no, he is dead, 
Go to thy death bed, 
He never will come again. 
His beard was white as snow, 
All flaxen was his poll : 
He is gone, he is gone, 
And we cast away moan: 
God ha’ mercy on his soul! 
Songs of Hamlet too: ‘To-morrow is St. Valentine’s day.’ 
The whole ditty is but the reflex of her discarded lover's 
passionate jesting, the dark shadow of masculine yearning 
projected athwart the snows of a virgin purity deeper and 
distincter in this intellectual eclipse ; the wild echo of his own 
fierce raillery, resounding from the living sepulchre, wherein 
her maiden mind lies buried. 

And sometimes too, the twin ideas to which her bewildered 
brain is feebly clinging, her love and her grief, run incoherently 
together : 

They bore him barefaccd on the bier ; 
Hey non nonny, nonny, hey nonny ; 
And on his grave rain’d many a tear, —— 
Fare you well, my dove! 
And again: 
There’s a daisy :—I would give you some violets, but they withered all 
when my father died : they say he made a good end.— 
For bonny sweet Robin is all my joy.—— 

Ah, how true, how mournful, but above all, how marvellous 

this inspired imagination, in whose imperishable mirror 
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humanity seems more tangible, more intelligible, than even in 
its own bodily substance! Seeing nature with Shakespeare’s 
eyes, is like reading the heavens with a glass of infinite range 
and power; wonder on wonder rolls into view; systems, 
dependencies, mysteries, relations, never before divined ; tokens 
of other atmospheres, gleams of erratic luminaries that seem 
to spurn all Jaw yet move obedient to one complex impulse ; 
glimpses of fresh courier light cleaving the vast immensity on 
its way to our yet unvisited world; while, all the while, the 
soul, uplifted by the vision, is flooded with the very music of 
the spheres. 

If aught were wanting to render this play the supreme mas- 
terpiece of human genius, it is found in the contrast between 
Hamlet and Laertes, each with a father murdered, and each 
impatient for revenge. Laertes is a hero after the popular 
heart ; gallant, passionate, resolute ; moving as level to his aim 
‘as the cannon to his blank.’ He hardly hears of his father’s 
death, before he is in Denmark ; hardly in Denmark, before he 
storms the Palace. Unscrupulous, unconscientious, irreligious, 
he drives madly on, where Hamlet is compelled to halt. 

To hell allegiance ! vows to the blackest devil ! 

Conscience and grace to the profoundest pit ! 

I dare damnation : to this point I stand, 

That both the worlds I give to negligence, 

Let come what comes; only I'll be revenged 

Most throughly for my father, 
With inimitable skill the mighty dramatist details precisely 
the forfeiture of soul from which Hamlet, except in one wild 
tumult of delirious wrath, steadily recoils. 

Hamlet’s hands are tied by conscience and faith: Laertes, 
has, practically, neither ; has a talent for blasphemy ; delights 
in daring the gods to do their worst ; would be glad to cut a 
throat in the Church. Yet how pitifully dwarfed is the son 
of Polonius, beside the son of the Sea King! How he quails 
before the royal pair, that in Hamlet’s grasp were powerless 
as sparrows in the clutches of an eagle! It seems as if 
Shakespeare had anticipated the demand for more dash in his 
hero, and presented this type of a fast young soldier only to 
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exalt the grandeur of the much misconstrued prince. Beside 
the measured, principled retribution of Hamlet, the revenge 
of Laertes is vulgar, cowardly and criminal; his anathemas 
but the course mouthing of a school-boy. Imagine for a 
moment that ‘Cutpurse of the Empire’ venturing to say to 
Hamlet, 
Why now you speak 
Like a good child, and a true gentleman. 

Or conceive, in Hamlet’s mouth, that rant about ‘the life-ren- 
dering pelican.’ 

Midway between these two extremes, the unreflecting 
braggart and the self-accuser ‘thinking too precisely on the 
event,’ lie the classical hero and the Christian saint. Either 
would have disposed of the case in a more summary way ; the 
saint by unhesitating and complete forgiveness; the hero 
proper by a revenge less dilatory than Hamlet’s and less 
treacherous than Laertes’. That the patience of a saint may 
be rendered as sublimely dramatic as the vindictiveness of a 
sinner, is proved by Calderon in his Principe Constante. 
But Shakespeare has not chosen to represent a saint, but to 
show how even a fair infusion of Christian faith must modify 
the ancient heroic model. The hero in whom religion 
dominates, would be a higher ideal; the hero in whom 
unhesitating and unsullied valor dominates, a greater personal 
favorite ; but neither perhaps would have such a hold on the 
wide heart of humanity, or prove such a permanent joy 
and wonder, as this prolonged uncertain struggie of match- 
less intellect and bewildered conscience with madness and 
despair. 

Hamlet is exalted over the mere man of animal courage and 
passion, not only intellectually and physically, but morally too. 
The reckless ‘darer of damnation’ is unfortunately ready to 
dare dishonor too. The King might have spared himself the 
pains of feeling his way so nicely how far in villainy he could 
venture without shocking his man. They are both of a mind, 
although the master villain is the King: 


King. With ease, 
Or with a little shuffling, you may choose 
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A sword unbated, and, in a pass of practice. 
Requite him for your father. 
Laertes. —-—I will do it : 
And for that purpose, I'll anoint my sword. 
King. ———lI'llhave prepared for him 
A chalice for the nonce ; whereon but sipping, 
If he by chance cscape your venom’d stuck, 
Our purpose may hoid there. 

Thus thickens the plot: in the foreground, the two conspira- 
tors, vindictive, eager, aggressive; in the distance, with 
Horatio, the great defensive avenger, moving ghostlike to his 
doom and theirs! 

The King has been driven to these desperate measures by 
the news of Hamlet’s escape and return.— 

Mess, Letters, my lord, from Hamlet.— 

King. From Hamlet! (reads) ‘High and mighty,—you shall know I am set 
naked on your kingdom. ‘lv morrow shall I beg leave to see your 
kingly eyes.’— 

‘High and mighty !’ What grim sardonic scorn! How it smites 

him between the brows, as if with an axe! ‘Hiyh and mighty !” 

How the outmanceuvered assassin starts and staggers beneath 

the blow. 


What should this mean? Are all the rest come back? 

Or is it some abuse, and no such thing? 

Can you advise me? 
He is stretched on a prelusory rack, to which instant death 
were mercy. 

The letter to Horatio is longer: 

Ere we were two days old at sea, a pirate of very warlike appointment, 
gave us chase: Finding ourselves too slow of sail, we put on a com- 
pelled valor,’ &c. 

Before discussing the rest of the letter, let us examine this 
perpetually misunderstood piratical capture. We have already 
noticed Hamlet’s first glance at it, ‘2 see a cherub that sees 
them.’ But there is a previous most positive and most specific 
allusion to it, at the close of the interview with his mother: 

O ’tis most sweet 
Where in one line two crafts directly meet. 
If the word crafts had its present maritime significance, in 
Shakespeare’s time the pun alone is conclusive of a pre- 
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arranged capture. Yow arranged, is neither here nor there; 
but opportunities of chartering a free cruiser, could not have 
been wanting, to a prince of Denmark; and what is more 
significant, the fleet of Fortinbras was then in port at Elsinore, 
There is an understanding, just ever so vaguely glanced at, 
between the two young princes. But the following lines admit 
of but one interpretation : 

There’s letters sealed: and my two schoolfellows,— 

Whom I will trust as I will adders fang’d,— 

They bear the mandate: they must sweep my way, 

And marshal me to knavery. Let it work ; 

For 'tis the sport to have the enginer 

Hoist with his own petard; and ’t shall go hard 

BuT 1 WILL DELVE ONE YARD BELOW THEIR MINES 

AND BLOW THEM TO THE MOON ! 
One would think it required a miraculous allowance of critical 
obtuseness to ignore a counterplot so strikingly pre-announced. 
Yet, opening Coleridge, you find, ‘Hamlet’s capture by the 
pirates: how judiciously in keeping with the character of the 
over-meditative Hamlet, ever at last determined by accident or 
by a fit of passion!’ And, opening Ulrici, you find, ‘He 
cheerfully obeys the command to visit England, evidently with 
the view, and in the hope, of there obtaining the means and 
opportunity (perhaps the support of England, and a supply of 
money and men, for an open quarrel with his uncle) to set 
about the work in a manner worthy both of himself and its 
own importance.’—God save the mark! ‘ 4ccident frustrates 
his plans. Captured by pirates, he is set on shore in Denmark 
against his will,’ &e. And, opening Wilhelm Meister, you find 
Hamlet’s ‘capture by pirates, and the death of the two courtiers 
by the letter which they carried,’ regarded as ‘injuring exceed- 
ingly the unity of the piece, particularly as the hero has no 
plan. After such obvious, amazing, misconception, one may 
be pardoned for believing he sees 





‘Two points in Hamlet’s soul 

Unseized by the Germans yet.’ 
To make assurance doubly sure, comes the letter to Horatio, 
‘In the grapple, Z boarded them; on the instant they got clear 
of our ship: so I alone became their prisoner. They have 
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dealt with me like thieves of mercy: BUT THEY KNEW WHAT 
gHEY pip.’ Can circumstantial proof go farther? Could any 
twelve men of sense, on such a record, acquit Hamlet of being 
an accessory before, as well as after, the fact ? 

The act ends with the queen’s narration of Ophelia’s death, 
swanlike, singing her soul away under the willow aslant the 
brook.—But before passing to the Fifth Act, notice how the 
Grand Master has summed up and defined in one word the 
exact amount of disease in Hamlet’s mind: 


That I essentially am not in madness, 
But mad in craft.— 


With this flashing line of light, the great poet marks the 
precise limits of Hamlet’s melancholy, so sharply, that any 
attempt at a clearer statement, is but to gild refined gold, or 
paint the lily. If the text is abstruse, any comment must be 
more so. 

Up to the end of the Third Act, the material was so super- 
abundant that the story of Hamlet may be said to have thus 
far written itself. But the most consummate art was required 
to furnish incident enough for the two remaining Acts, and 
invent a catastrophe that should prove an adequate solution of 
all this tangled skein of action, agony, and thought. 

We have seen how perfectly the Fourth Act manages to 
connect the past and future of the drama by a present which, 
although replete with a tragic interest of its own, is also in an 
eminent degree both retrospective and prophetic. But the 
development of the Fifth Act was inconceivably more difficult : 
it is the creation of a world, not out of mental chaos, but out 
of nothing. In this wonderful Act, paltry accessaries, small 
side-bits of detail, are so exalted, transfigured and divinely 
illuminated, that they assume the dignity of events. Here, in 
marked perfection we see— 

‘The grace and versatility of the man.’ 
‘His power and consciousness and self-delight.’ 
We accept as matters of course,—we make no marvel now 
over those wonderful clowns, and Yorick’s,—skull, the funeral 
procession, the grapple in the grave, and Osric; but, viewed 


solely as dramatic contrivances, they are miracles of construc- 
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tion. 


wit be 


grows 
Clown. 


TTam. 
Clown. 
Ham. 


Clown. 


Flam. 
Clown. 
Hain. 


Ham. 


dead. 
Laer. 
Ham. 


Laer. 


light, which was thrown around the first three acts by means of 
the ghost, is extended over the last two by means of Ophelia. 
It is at her open grave that the Fifth Act begins. 

Hamlet’s tilt with the sexton is not the least enjoyable of 
his encounters, or the easiest of his victories. In a trial of 


lion and a fly, insignificance is apt to have the best of it. But 
even at this disadvantage, Hamlet’s patient courtesy is eventu- 
ally an overmatch for the sexton’s shrewd and superhumanly 


aggravating incivility. The caustic old curmudgeon absolutely 


mad and sent into England. 


And at the first full cadence of that divine voice, the sexton 
is mute forevermore! 


Horatio is silent: apprehensive of mischief should Hamlet 
and Laertes meet; unable to tell his friend that Ophelia is 


Priest. 
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The deep funereal gloom, the weird sepulchral torch 


tween a prince and a clown, as in a battle between a 


genial beneath the calm unruffled smile of him that was 


Here’s a skull now; this skull has lain in the earth three-and-twenty 
years. | 

W hose was it? 

A whoreson mad fellow’s it was; whoze do you think it was? 

Nay, I know not. 

A pestilence on him for a mad rogue! ’a poured a flagon of Rhenish on 
my head once. This same skull, sir, was Yorick’s skull, the King’s 
jester. 

This? 

F’en that. 

Let me see. Alas! poor Yorick! 


(Enter Priests, §c., in procession ; the corpse of Opuetia, LAERTES 
and Mourners following ; King, Queen, their trains, §c.) 
But soft! but Soft! aside; here comes the King. 
The Queen, the courtiers: who is it they follow? 
And with such maiméd rites? 


What ceremony else! 
, That is Laertes, 
A very noble youth: mark. 

What ceremony else’? 
Her obsequies have been as far enlarged 
As we have warrantise; her death was doubtful : 
And but that great command o’ersways the order, 
She should in ground unsanctified have lodg’d 
Till the last trumpet. 
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Laer. Must there no mcre be done? 
Priest. No more be done: 
We should profane the service of the dead 
To sing a requiem and such rest to her 
As to peace-parted souls. 
Laer. Lay her i’ the earth ; 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring! ! tell thee, churlish priest, 
A ministering angel shall my sister be 
When thou liest howling. 
Ham. What, the fair Ophelia! 
Queen. Sweets to the sweet: farewell ! 
(Scattering flowers.) 
I hop’d thou shouldst have been my Hamlet’s wife : 
I thought thy bride-bed to have decked, sweet maid, 
And not have strew’d thy grave. 
How different this high-bred, graceful lament, from the low 
wailing of Laertes. This choleric stripling, whose heart was 
in Paris; who cowers before a ‘King of shreds and patches,’ 
yet bullies an irresponsible and discretionless priest ; who had 
even more than the full fraternal indifference to his sister 
until she lost her reason and her life; this small Hector must 
now make a scene over her dead body. And such a scene! 
His plunge into the open grave is unworthy of the mounte- 
bank from whom he bought the mortal unction ; his invocation 
enough to madden any honest onlooker. All that palpable 
rant, all that sham despair, all that base mortal thunder, in 
the holy grave of the unpolluted girl ! 
O treble woe 
Fall ten times treble on that cursed head, 
Whose wicked deed thy most ingenious sense 
Deprived thee of! Hold off the earth awhile, 
Till T have caught her once more in mine arms : 
(Leaps into the grave.) 
Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead, 
Till of this flat, a mountain you have made, 
To o’ertop old Pelion, or the skyish head 
Of blue Olympus. 


Hamlet’s instant advance, is like the swoop of an eagle, the 


charge of a squadron, the levelled curse of a prophet. 


What is he whose grief 
Bears such an emphasis? whose phrase of sorrow 
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Conjures the wandering stars, and makes them stand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers? This is I, 
Hamlet, the Dane. (Leaps into the grave.) 


Laer. The Devil take thy soul] 
( Grappling with him.) 
Ham. Thou prayest not well. 
I prithee, take thy fingers from my throat; 
For, though I am not splenetive and rash, 
Yet have I something in me dangerous. 
Which let thy wiseness fear ; away thy hand! 
King. Pluck them asunder.— 


Queen. Hamlet, Hamlet! 
All. Gentlemen.— 
Hor. Good my lord, be quiet.— 


( The attendants part them and they come out of the grave.) 
Ham. Why I will fight with him upon this theme 
Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 
(Jueen. O my son! What theme ? 
Ham. Ilov'd Ophelia; forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 
Make up my sum.—What wilt thou do for her ? 
King. O he is mad, Laertes. 
Queen. For love of God forbear him. 
Ham. ‘Swounds, show me what thou’ lt do : 
Woo’t weep? woo’t fight? woo’t fast? woo’t tear thyself? 
Woo’t drink up eisel? eat a crocodile ? 
Ll po’t.—Dost thou come here to whine ? 
To outface me with leaping in her grave ? 
Se buried quick with her, and so will I: 
And, if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us, till our ground, 
Singeing his pate aguinst the burning zone, 
Make Ossa like a wart! Nay, an thou’lt mouth, 
I'll rant as well as thou. 


What can be juster, what can be grander! Mortal love and 
manly scorn were never strung before or since to such sublime 
intensity. The foot of true love lies on the prostrate sham 
love, like the foot of Michael on Lucifer ; though here the angelic 
brow is flushed and ruffled with the rage of combat. The 
‘living monument’ promised by the King, is already in position; 
over the dead maiden stands the doomed lover, proclaiming his 
full faith before assembled Denmark in tones, whose echoes 
ringing down the aisles of death, must have conveyed to her 
ransomed soul, and re-illumined mind, the dearest tribute of 
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the action. 









Hamlet. 


mortality to perfect the chalice of spiritual bliss. 
face on the threshold of another sphere, must have turned 
earthward awhile to catch those noble, jealous words! Yet 
this superb and well merited rebuke has been criticised as a 
mere ‘yielding to passion,’ as a ‘sudden fall, from the calm 
height of philosophical reflection on the frailty of human life, 
into the degrading depths of youthful passion and inconsider- 
ateness ;?> while the whole scene has been charged with 
‘meditative excess,’ and with impeding the proper march of 
Heaven help us, how we grumble over God’s best 
manna in the desert! Time, place, and circumstance considered, 
that annihilation of Laertes is the sublimest assertion of moral 


and intellectual supremacy on record. 


Minds of surpassing reach, hearts of surpassing love, souls 
of surpassing truth, enjoy a monopoly of the lordly right to 
acquit others and blame themselves. And when, asin Hamlet’s 
case, this wide magnanimity is accompanied by refined 
idealism and morbid delicacy, the smallest approach to violence, 
however pardonable, is apt to furnish a ground for self-reproach. 
Even before leaving the grave-yard he attempts a reconcilia- 


tion.— 


His subsequent regret, is but another grace of his ‘most 


generous’ 


What is the reason that you use me thus ? 


I loved you ever. 


nature. 


Hear you, Sir; 


But I am very sorry, good Horatio, 
That to Laertes I forgot myself; 
For, by the image of my cause, I see 


The portraiture of his : 


I'll court his favors. 

He has then had time for reflection: time for conversation 
with his invaluable friend; time to realize the heart-rending 
fact that Ophelia must have believed him the wi/ful murderer 
of her father, and that Laertes and all the world, except his 
mother, were justified in so regarding him. 
spell of conscious innocence and ignorant or forgetful of this 
constructive guilt, that he leaped into the grave. 
comprehends and pardons the indignation of Laertes; but his 
own conduct was far less influenced by the violence of the son, 
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than by the base mouthing and ranting of the brother. For 
he cannot help adding, with a glow of re-animated disdain :— 
But, sure, the bravery of his grief did put me 
Into a towering passion. 
Just as Hamlet’s exact mental condition was determined 
by the line of light, 


That I essentially am notin madness 
But mad in craft :— 


so in this scene, the essence of his character is revealed by 
another flash of discriminating genius : 

For though I am not splenetive and rash, 

Yet have I something in me dangerous. 

Yet the King, relying on the double death prepared by him- 
self and Laertes, is singularly tranquil. 

Good Gertrude, set some watch over your son. 
An hour of quiet shortly shall we see ; 
Till then, in patience, our proceeding be. 

That hour of quiet never arrives. In the conversation with 
Horatio, that opens the last scene, there is more about the voyage 
to England. Hamlet knew well enough that his conductors were 
marshalling him to knavery ; but the unsealing of their grand 
commission, and the device of a new one, was a sudden inspira- 


tion. 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough-hew them how we will.— 


Much follows from this unpremeditated and most legitimate 
theft: itis as fertile of results as the dropping of the hand- 
kerchief in Othello. In the first place, besides ascertaining 
the full extent of the royal knavery, he obtains full proof, 
under the rvyal seal, cf the king’s villainy. In the second 
place, this royal commission, which, in the presentiment or 
rather in the assurance of speedy death, he entrusts to Horatio, 
will be a justification before the world of the blow which 
must soon be delivered ; will shield the princely name, about 
which he is so solicitous, from posthumous obloquy, and assist 
in consigning the seeming-virtuous wearer of the precious 
diadem to everlasting infamy. In the third place, Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, those supple traitors to all the rights of 
fellowship, to all the consonancy of youth, to all the obligations 
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of ever preserved love, are finally and most righteously 
disposed of by this de jure King of Denmark, who carries his 
father’s signet in his purse. Zhey are not even near his con- 
science ; 

their defea 

Does from their own insinuation grow : 

*Tis dangerous when the baser nature comes 

Between the pass and fell incensed points 

Of mighty opposites. 





What perfect nerve, what ready wit, what jubilant power, 
in sitting calmly down and writing fairly out that earnest 
conjuration from the king. Nor is that earnest conjuration 
dictated by malice against his former friends, but purely in 
self defense. It is the only second hope on which he can count ; 
for if the chances of the sea prevent the contemplated rescue, 
he is infallibly lost without that earnest conjuration. 

The whole ‘rash’ undertaking is a supplemented plot; a 
reserved escape, an ‘indiscretion’ only meant to serve in case 
his dear plot should pall. For, two days old at sea without 
sign of the friendly pirate, it was not unnatural that his fears 
should forget his manners. Besides, there was more than a 
chance, in the event of his escape, of Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern returning to Denmark, as they should have done, instead 
of keeping on to England. What determined them to ‘hold 
their course,’ could only have been either the fear of facing 
their royal master after Hamlet’s escape, or an absurd supposal 
that Hamlet would follow them, if released, rather than risk 
a return to Elsinore. Be that as it may, Hamlet’s measures 
are strictly defensive and strictly justifiable; their doom is 
exclusively the richly earned result of their own obtrusiveness 
and folly. Horatio’s ignorance of the capture is no argument 
against its being premeditated. It would have been very 
unlike Hamlet, either to compromise his friend, who remained 
at Court in service of the king, or to extend his secret need- 
lessly. 

Indeed it is only after hearing all the details of the royal 
knavery, that Horatio, true liegeman to the Dane, although 
belonging to the party of the future, exclaims, ‘Why what a 
hing ts this ’—And it is only then that Hamlet ventures far 
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enough to say to this noble, single-minded soldier, whom he ' 
never could or would have tempted into treason, whose good 
opinion is the only human verdict he cares for,—it is only then 
he ventures on that fearful summing up: 


Does it not, think’st thee, stand me now upon? 

He that hath kill’d my king, 

Popp’d in between the election and my hopes, 

Thrown out his angle for my proper life, 

And with such cozenage; is’t not perfect conscience, 
To quit him with this arm? and is’t not to be damn‘d. 
To let this canker of our nature come 

In further evil ? 


The honorable officer and gentleman is silent; but the fast 
friend and wary man of action answers: 
It must be shortly known to him from England 
What is the issue of the business there. 
Hamlet’s reply includes all that need be said between them; 
two such men soon understand each other: 
It will be short ; the interim is mine ; 
And a man’s life no more than to say—one ! 
After that, the conversation instantly changes. 

It must have been observed that Hamlet is the most elliptical, | 
as well as the profoundest, of the tragedies. Here, especially, 
Shakespeare unrolls his grand, mysterious panorama, without 
vouchsafing a word of explanation ; here, especially, he imitates 
the great Creator, in permitting us the inexhaustible delight 
of penetrating the veiled secrets of his mighty works; here, 
especially, he arrays his tragic events as they occur in real life, 
leaving great gaps to be filled by inference or conjecture : here, 
especially, although far from aiming at the significant obscurity 
which Goethe constantly affected, he seems to disdain wearing 
his secret on his sleeve: and instead of tying his reader down 
to a single view, allows him a stand-point and speculations of 
his own. We are left to énfer the interval, and objects of 
delay; to infer the reasons of all that singular behavior to 
Ophelia; to infer the piratical capture; to infer a thousand 
subtle things everywhere beneath the surface. The farther 
the play progresses, the more elliptical it becomes. The last 
scene is the most elliptical of all: it deg7ns with an ellipsis. 
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You never suspect the errand Hamlet is on, until you happen 
to hear that little word ‘Zhe interim 7s mine!’ It means 
more mischief than all the monologues! No threats, no 
imprecations ; no more mention of the smiling, damned villain ; 
no more self-accusal ; but solely and briefly— 
It will be short: the interim is mine! 

Then, for the first time, we recognize the extent of the change 
that has been wrought in Hamlet; then, for the first time, we 
perfectly comprehend his quiet jesting with the clown, his 
tranquil musings with Horatio, his humorous recital of the 
events of the night aboard the vessel, when the fighting in 
his heart would not Jet him sleep. The man is transformed 
bya great resolve: Ais mind is made up! The return of the 
vessel ‘from England, will be the signal for his own execution 
and therefore the moral problem is solved: the only chance of 
saving his life from a lawless murderer is to slay him; it has 
become an act of self-defense: he can do it with perfect 
conscience. He has calculated the return voyage; he has 
‘allowed the longest duration to his own existence and the 
King’s; he has waited to the very last moment for the inter- 
vention of a special providence. ‘Now or never must the blow 
be struck ! 

All this and more is revealed by that one word, ‘ Zhe interim 
ts mine!’ At the very moment he encounters the clown in 
the churchyard, he is on his death march to the Palace at 
Elsinore. The only interruption of the calm resolve by which 
he is now possessed is the affair with Laertes, to which he 
* turns the conversation in princely care of Horatio’s spotless 
honor. Is not all this indirectly but unerringly conveyed ¢ 
And yet how curiously our standard criticism ignores it. 

_ Horatio starts at the coming footstep, as if he had been 
listening to treason: ‘Peace! whocomes here?’ As the vexed 
stream of Hamlet’s life approaches the abyss, the foam and 
anguish of the rapids subside; and just over the level brink 
of calm and light that edges the fall, hovers the ‘water-fly,’ 
Osric. Hamlet is patient with him—almost as patient as with 
the sexton—although constitutionally merciless to a fool; 
whether a fool cireuitous like Polonius, a fool rampant ike 
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Laertes, or a tool positive like Osric. It is the last of hig 
intellectual engagements, this singular duel between a dunce 
on the threshold of existence, and the stately gentleman but 
three steps from the grave. All forms and degrees of intellect 
have been dwarfed beside this most sovereign reason: the 
final contrast is between godlike apprehension and sheer 
fatuity. The King’s ‘Give them the foils, young Osrie, 
inclines us to think that Osric was even more knave than fool. 
The creature appointed to shuffle those unequal foils could 
hardly have failed to detect the one unbated point. But he is 
too slight for dissection. 

With the extinction of this water-fly, the great catastrophe 
approaches. Only once, and for a moment, the shadow of the 
coming death depresses him. 

Hor. You will lose this wager, my lord. 

Ilim. Ido not think so: since he went into France, | have been in continual 
practice: I shall win at the odds. But thou would’st not think how 
ill all’s here al out my heart; but it is no matter. 

Ilor. Nay, good my lord. 

Iam. \t is but foolery; but itis such a kind of gain-giving, as would perhaps 
trouble « woman. 

ifor. \f your mind dislike anything, obey it: I will forestall their repair hither 
and say you are not fit. 

ITim. Nota whit; we defy augury ; there’s a special providence in the fall of a 
sparrow. If it be now, ‘tis not to come; if it be not now, yet it 


will come; the readiness isall: since no min has aught of what he 


leaves, what is’t to leave betimes ?— 


After this last inevitable sigh, there is no more repining. His 
smile is that of the morituri te salutant! He longs to be at 
peace with all mankind but one; most of all with Ophelia’s 
brother. The Quarto ruins his whole exquisite apology, by 
making it a suggestion of the Queen’s: the folio, by another 
masterly omission, leaves it his own free, spontaneous offering. 
His superabundant penitence completes itself in this acme of 
courtesy. Alas Laertes !— 

I do receive your offered love like love, 

And will not wrong it: 
his fingers itching, as he speaks, for that unbated and envenomed 
foil. What a refined tenderness in the remote suggestion of 
Ophelia that lurks in Hamlet’s answer: 
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Ham. lL embrace it freely ; 

And will this brother's wager frankly play, 

Give us the foils.—Come on. 
The ocular pathos of the scene is terrible; yonder skipping 
water-fly; the King less patient with the chalice for the 
nonce, then Laertes with his anointed steel; trumpets and 
cannon without; Lords and attendants within; and, circled 
by this pageant of death, supported only by Horatio and the 
sympathy of his unsuspecting mother, the chosen victim of the 
holiday, passionless, fearless, and seemingly powerless ; without 
a fixed ‘plan for the execution of his just revenge,’ to quote 
the words of Mr. Strachey, ‘but, what is much better, the faith 
that an opportunity will present itself, and the resolution to seize 
it instantly.’ Let the Embassy from England enter! He is 
face to face with his foe, sure of his man, even were the smiling 
villain twice a king! 

Hamlet justifies the sinister calculation on his innate nobility 


of soul. 
———he, being remiss, 
Most generous and free from all contriving, 
Will not peruse the foils. 

He asks but one matter of course question : 
Ham. These foils have all a length ”? 
Osric. Ay, my good lord. (They prepareto play.) 

King. Come, bezin ;— 
And you, the judges bear a wary eve.— 
Jtim. Come on, Sir, 


Lacr. Come, my lord. (They play.) 
Ham. One.— 

Ter. No. 

Tlam. Judgment. 

Osric. A hit, a very palpable hit.— 

Laer. Well; again. 


The King cannot kill him fast enough. The first bout is 
hardly over before he orders up the supplemental bowl. But 
memories of the ‘juice of curs¢d Hebanon’ may have crossed 
Hamlet’s mind ; he will not touch the leperous distilment : 
King. Give him the cup.— 

Ham. V1) play this bout first; setit by awkile.— 
Come, another hit, what say you? (They play.) 

Lacr. A touch, a touch, I do confess. 

King. Our son shall win. 
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Queen. He’s fat and scant of breath.— 
Here, Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy brows: 
The Queen carouses to thy fortune, Hamlet. 
Hum. Good, madam! 
King. Gertrude, do not drink. 
Queen. I will, my lord; I pray you pardon me. 
King. It is the poison’d cup; it is too late. ( Aside.) 
Ham. I dare not drink yet, madam; by and by. 
Queen. Come let me wipe thy face. 
How characteristic of the Queen! doting on her son, dictating 
to her husband tothe last! Woe and confinement have left 
their mark on the outward as well as the inward Hamlet: the 
‘mould of form’ has lost its earlier grace, his breath is short, 
the sweat stands on his brow; but at the first visitation of 
that Berserker wrath, he is as terrible, as resistless as ever. 
Laer. My Lord, I'll hit him now. 
King. I do not think’t. 
Laer. And yet’tis almost ’gainst my conscience. ( Aside.) 
Ham. Come, for the third, Laertes you but dally ; 
I pray you pass with your best violence ; 
I am afeard you make a wanton of me. 
Laer, Say youso! Comeon. (They play.) 
Ors. Nothing, neither way. 
Laer, Have at younow! 

Laertes wounds Hamlet; then, in scufiling, they change 
rapiers, and Hamlet wounds Laertes. No accidental exchange, 
for Laertes would only have surrendered his unbated foil to 
the sternest compulsion of superior force; nor could Hamlet 
well have been unaware of that venomed stuck and the warm 
blood that followed it. 

King. Part them ; they are incens’d. 
Ham. Nay, come again. 
(The Queen falls.) 

Ors. Look to the Queen there, ho !— 
Hor.* They bleed on both sides .—How is it, my *lord ? 
Ors. How is’t, Laertes ?— 
Laer. Why as a woodcock to mine own springe, Osric ; 

I am justly killed with mine own treachery. 


What a fearful triumph in Hamlet’s ‘Way, come again! His 
wound is older,—the poison longer in his veins, than in his 
murderer’s; yet, statue-like he stands at bay, erect, alert, 
defiant, comprehending all at a glance, absolute master of the 
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situation! The mutes and audience to the act are less awed 
by the terror of the spectacle, than spell-bound, by the majestic 
attitude of the avenger. 
Ham. How does the Queen ?— 
King. She swoons to see them bleed. 
Queen. No, no, the drink, the drink, —O my dear Hamlet,— 
The drink, the drink !—I am poison’d. (Dies.) 
Ham. O villainy !—Ho! let the door be locked ; 
Treachery ! seek it out. 
Laer. \tis here, Hamlet : Hamlet thou art slain ; 
No medicine in the world can do thee good, 
In thee there is not half an hour of life; 
The treacherous instrument is in thy hand, 
Unbated and envenom’d; the foul practice 
Hath turned itself on me; lo, here I lie, 
Never to rise again: thy mother’s poison’d :— 
Ican no more: the King, the King’s to blame. 
Ham. The point envenom’d too?— 

Its being wnbated was a superfluous revelation. Without 
pause, or with such pause as the panther makes when crouch- 
ing for the leap, the final blow is delivered at last : 

Then venom to thy work. !—( Stabs the King.) 
All. Treason! treason! 

They find their voices at last, these lords, attendants, guards 
and soldiers. But to what purpose? They dare not cross the 
path of that solitary champion of the grave,—not though in- 
voked by the piteous appeal of their bleeding king !— 

O, yet defend me, friends; I am but hurt. 

An instant more, and the hand of Hamlet is on his throat. 
If the archangel of judgment stood amongst them, they could 
not crouch more helplessly paralyzed beneath the lifted sword 
of fire, than before this awful incarnation of doom! 

Here, thou incestuous, murderous, damnéd Dane, 

Drink off this poison :—is thy union here ? 

*Follow my mother !— 
O the awful irony of that fell interrogative! deadlier, bitterer 
than steel or bowl! The last lightning of that departing in- 
telligence! With one outstretched arm he plucks their 
monarch from their midst, drags him to the ground, pinions 
him between his feet; with the other, forces the ‘potent 
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poison’ down the reluctant throat,—overwhelming, in one tre- 
mendous second, the prostrate villain, with a thousand deaths, 

The king is ground to dust in that lurid hurricane of passion ! 
mind, soul and body shrivel up in that furnace of wrath! 
And so it might have been, at almost any moment, since that 
night on the platform. He was conscious of this latent, im- 
measurable force; it never yet failed him at need ; at the right 
moment, it was ever sure to come at his call. An avenger so 
justly confident of his strength, may safely await the hour 
when retribution is so righteous and complete, that it resembles 
less a human intervention than a divine dispensation. 

The last prayer, even more than the last confession, of 
Laertes, extorts our compassion. 


07 


ee ee 


Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet : 

Mine and my father’s death come not upon thee, 

Nor thine on me. ( Dies.) 
Ilam. Heaven make thee freeof it! I follow thee. 

There is nothing so pathetic, nothing so heroic in literature 

as the last moments of this superb young prince,—pierced 
with an envenomed wound, bleeding, reeling, dying, yet 
making that unbated and thrice ensanguined foil, the un- 
questioned sceptre of the moment for friend and foe; wrestling 
with Horatio for the bowl, as fiercely as with Laertes in 
Ophelia’s grave; triumphant up to the very gates of death. 
He has more the flash and motion of a Homeric god than of 
aman. 

I am dead, Horatio.—Wretched Queen, adieu! — 

You that look pale and tremble at this chance, 

That are but mutes or audience to this act, 

Had I but time, (as this fell sergeant, death, 

Is strict in his arrest, ) O I could tell you,— 

But let it be —Horatio, I am dead ; 

Thou liv’st; report me and my cause aright 

To the unsatisfied. 
Ilor. Never believe it : 

I am more an antique Roman than a Dane: 

Here’s yet some liquor left. 
Ham. As thou’rt a man, 

Give me the cup: let go, by heaven I’ll have it.— 

O good Horatio, what a wounded name, 

Things standing thus unknown, shall live behind me! 

If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
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And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my story. (March afar off, and shet within.) 
What warlike noise is this’ 
Ors. Young Fortinbras, with conquest come from Poland, 
To the ambassadors of England gives 
This warlike volley. 
Ham. O, I die, Horatio ; 
The potent poison quite o'ercrows my spirit : 
I cannot live to hear the news from England ; 
But I do prophesy the election lights 
On Fortinbras: he has my dying voice : 
So tell him, with the occurrents, more and less, 
Which have solicited.—The rest is silence. ( Dies.) 

In this supreme hour, his mission accomplished ‘winning, not 
losing, the cause for which he dies,’ sure, through Horatio of 
the verdict of posterity, and calmly fronting the dread tribunals 
of eternity, with a radically inviolate conscience, he says, half 
reproachfully to death, as though it were his sole regret at 
leaving life, ‘Zhe rest is silence!’ Alas, for us, as well as for 
him, the rest is silence! Silence for the lips whose music has 
had no equal since the birth of time; silence for the voice, whose 
last recorded utterance remains an inspiration for all the ages! 
The solution is complete. The wide repose of a perfect catas- 
trophe extends to the remotest fibres of the plot. In the 
masterly lines assigned to Osric, the simultaneous arrival of 
Fortinbras and England is announced in one breath. Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern have fallen: once more the princely 
Norwegian, who represents the future, marches broadly into 
view, irradiating all that scene of havoe with the promise of 
a better day for Denmark. Nothing remains but for Horatio 
to tell 


—the yet unknowing world 
How these things came about: 


to sustain Fortinbras in claiming his vantage, 
And from dis mouth whose voice will draw no more ! 
How beautiful that passing tribute to the eloquence of his 
dead friend! 
In the sad, soldierly orders and martial praise of Fortinbras 
the play finds its perfect consummation. 


Let four captains 
Bear Hamlet, likea soldier, to the stage ; 
For he was likely, had he been put on, 








Hamlet. 


To have prov’d most royally ; and, for his passage, 
The soldier’s music and the rites of war 
Speak loudly for him.— F 
Take up the bodies; such a sight as this 
Becomes the field, but here shows much amiss. 
Go, bid the soldiers shoot. 
(A dead march. Exeunt, bearing off the dead bodies, after which a peal of ordnance 
is shot off.) 

This is the only play of Shakespeare’s in which our interest 
in the central figure is compelled to extend itself beyond the 
grave. When Lear, Macbeth, or Othello die, our connection 
with them is dissolved: their mortality is the only thing that 
concerns us. Whereas in Hamlet, we find ourselves gazing 
after him into that undiscovered country from whose bourne 
no traveller returns, uniting in Horatio’s exquisite adieu, 

Good night, sweet prince : 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest! 
Hamlet is not directly on trial for his soul, but the question of 
eternal loss or gain is constantly suggested. It is the manage- 
ment of this deep shadow of the world to come; this com- 
plicated war between conscience and passion; this sharp con- 
trast between providence and fate, this final appeal from time 
to eternity, that gives the drama such universal, indestructible 
interest. Its felicities of diction, miracles of invention, ex- 
haustless variety of character, its splendor of imagery, con- 
structive symmetry, and pre-eminent glory of thought, would 
abundantly account for the critical admiration it inspires; but 
the critical awe and popular love it never fails to awaken can 
only be attributed to that rare but sovereign charm, with 
which the highest human genius can sometimes invest a re- 
ligious mystery. There is a poetic compulsion that after the 
fatal defeat of so blameless a youth, after a career of such unex- 
ampled, unprovoked agony, there should be in distinct per- 
spective, the ineffable amends of the hereafter. In Hamlet, 
Shakespeare has not only created a character, but a soul. 
The deep spirituality of the part, not only fills the play itself, 
but, acting as a centre of light, diffuses an etherial lustre over 
all his works, and supplies the most imperishable element of 
his immortality. Strike any other single play from the list, 
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and though the loss would be irreparable, yet the main char- 
acteristics of the entire fabric would remain radically the 
same. Strike out Hamlet and the aspect of the whole structure 
is hopelessly altered. 





Arr. VII.—1. Cosmos: A sketch of a physical description 
of the Universe. By Alex. Von Humboldt. In two 
volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1857. 


2. Recent Progress of Astronomy. By Elias Loomis, LL. D. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. 

3. Meteoric Astronomy. By Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1867. 

It is related of the Emperor Napoleon that when, on one 
occasion, a distinguished mathematician of France complained 
to him that, since the grand discovery of Newton, there was no 
other world left for the astronomer to conquer, the great soldier 
replied, ‘There is still another world remaining: the world of 
details.’ Never was truer word spoken. Newton had indeed 
discovered the great law of universal gravitation, but he left 
to his successors the difficult task of tracing out the operations 
of this law to its remotest consequences, and most nobly have 
they fulfilled the legacy bequeathed to them by their illustrious 
intellectual ancestor. Thanks to the labors of Lagrange and 
Laplace, Leverrier and Adams, and a host of other mathe- 
matical giants, the mechanism of the Solar System has been 
searched out and all of its details have been unfolded to the 
gaze of ordinary mortals; so that all who please may realize 
in its fulness the meaning of that sublime utterance of the 
Psalmist, ‘The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmanent showeth His handy-work.’ The results which have 
11 
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been established through the labors to which we refer have 
been for many years treated in a popular way in our astro. 
nomical text-books, and we suppose that they are more or less 
familiar to all who lay claim to any degree of liberal education, 
They may be briefly summed up as follows. All the bodies of 
which the Solar System is composed, and even all the particles 
of matter in the system, attract each other with a force which 
varies directly as the quantity of matter and inversely as the 
square of the distance. As a consequence of this mutual 
action each one of the planets is drawn out of the normal 
elliptic orbit which it would pursue were it acted on by the 
sun alone; or, as it is technically expressed, is subject to per- 
turbations. These perturbations are in their nature periodic; 
that is, they do not go on increasing indefinitely, but after 
reaching a certain maximum value they then diminish to their 
minimum, after which they increase again up to the maximum, 
and so on. Finally, the. Solar System is stable, or, in other 
words, it does not contain within itself any of the elements of 
its own destruction, and unless it be acted on by some force 
whose origin is without the system, the planets will continue 
to all eternity their silent, stately and harmonious mareh 
around the sun. 

The development of this grand theory was principally the 
work of the Eighteenth Century, and it has crowned with 
immortal glory the mathematicians of that period. But it 
has been wisely ordered that no one generation, no one 
century, shall have the honor of completely 2xhausting any 
department of science; and to the astronomers of the age to 
which we belong has been awarded the privilege of solving 
other problems no less important than the problem of gravita- 
tion itself. Such questions as the following have presented 
themselves for solution. Are there any other bodies in the 
universe which like the planets are subject to the law of 
gravitation? How far into space does the Solar influence 
extend? What is the relation which we as a system sustain 
to the other systems which we see outside of us? What is 
the physical constitution of the sun and of the stars? The 
artial solution of these and many similar problems h as been 
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accomplished within the present century, and we propose to 
present in the following pages some of the more prominent 
results to which the earnest investigations of our astronomers 
have conducted us. 

The first of the above questions did not long wait for an 
answer. The relative distances of the seven known planets 
from the sun having been ascertained, astronomers were struck 
with the fact that these distances seemed to follow a certain 
law of regular progression. This law, which is known as 
Bode’s, is the following. If we write down the number four 
several times in a series, and to the second we add three, to 
the third, sta, to the fourth, ¢welve, and so on, the resulting 
numbers will represent with tolerable accuracy the relative 
distances of the planets from the sun. The numbers are 

4, 7, 10, 16, 28, 52, 100, 196; 
and they represent in their order the distances from the Sun to 
Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus. 
By a simple inspection of the Series we discover that while 
to the numbers 16 and 52 there correspond the planets Mars 
and Jupiter, there is no planet corresponding to the inter- 
mediate number, 28. The firm belief that this Series was 
the expression of a natural law, coupled with an evident dis- 
ruption of its continuity between Mars and Jupiter, set 
astronomers to wondering whether there had not once existed 
between these two planets another which by some grand cos- 
mical convulsion had either been destroyed or broken into 
fragments, and if the latter, whether some or all of the frag- 
ments might not be discernible by patient search. Accordingly 
they set themselves to the task of finding out whether their 
conjectures had any reliable foundation. Their labors were 
soon rewarded with success. On the first day of January, 
1801, the astronomer Piazzi beheld through his telescope the 
little planet to which the name of Ceres was given, and caleu- 
lation soon fixed its mean distance from the sun at 27.6, which 
is so very near 28 as to afford strong confirmation of the truth 
of Bode’s law. Very soon after the discovery of Ceres a second 
small planet was discovered by Dr. Olbers to which the name 
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of Pallas was given, and within the first seven years of the 
century no less than four new members had been added to 
the planetary system. All of these planets were found to be 
situated between Mars and Jupiter, and their mean distance 
from the sun satisfied Bode’s law almost exactly. But what 
is more remarkable, the orbits of Ceres and Pallas were found 
very nearly to intersect each other and to be closely related to 
the other two. This is just what might have been expected 
had these comparatively speaking minute bodies once formed 
part of a larger planet whose mean distance was 28, and con- 
sequently this theory of their origin was accepted almost 
without hesitation. 

This hypothesis of the astronomers, founded upon apparently 
correct data, gave rise to dark suspicions in reference to the 
fate of our planet. Here was a globe, perhaps larger than the 
earth, perhaps peopled with beings of a higher order than our- 
selves, which had been rent asunder by some internal convul- 
sion or by sudden contact with some enterior body, it may be, 
acomet. At this time there had been made some considerable 
progress in inquiries relative to the internal constitution of the 
earth. It had been found that as we descend into it the tem 
perature becomes steadily higher and higher, and a simple 
calculation led to the startling result that at the depth of but 
a few miles all the matter of the Earth must exist in a fluid 
condition. If this be true we are living upon the surface of 
an ocean of molten rock and metal, and are separated from 
that fiery mass by a flimsy crust whose thickness cannot be 
more than the two-hundredth part of the entire depth of the 
earth. If one planet has in the lapse of ages been shattered 
by the throes of such a cauldron of molten matter in its in- 
terior, why may not our own be destined to a similar fate, and 
why may not this happen to-day or to-morrow? Fearful 
catastrophe! The impossibility of which is still an undeter- 
mined problem. 

But the fears above alluded to were, as is too often the case, 
based upon an inadequate knowledge of facts. For some 
years after the discovery of the four minor planets, or asteroids, 
as they were called, no further research was made, but in the 
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year 1845 M. Hencke of Drissen in Germany, who had been 
for fifteen years engaged in the construction of a star-map, 
discovered a fifth planet evidently belonging to the same group 
with the original four. From that date the progress of dis- 
covery has been steadily onward, and at the present time no 
fewer than one hundred and nine of these bodies are known 
to exist, and the probability is that the future years will reveal 
hundreds or thousands more. The orbits of these little planets, 
some of which are exceeded in superficial area by many of our 
counties, present some striking peculiarities. They are all 
very eccentric, and their inclinations to the plane of the 
earth’s orbit are for the most part much greater than those of 
the old planets, in one case amounting to more than the third 
part of a right angle. But the most remarkable feature they 
present is the curious interlocking of the orbits in such a 
manner that if they were material lines any force applied to 
one of them so as to move it out of its position would cause 
the other to be dragged along with it. This connection between 
the orbits points unmistakeably to some physical relation ex- 
isting between the planets themselves, but what that relation 
is it is impossible in the present state of science to determine. 
It may be that they are really the fragments of a large planet, 
but calculation shows that if such were the fact the disruption 
of that body must have taken place countless millions of years 
ago. Or it may be that they were formed originally from the 
vast nebulous mass out of which according to the well-known 
nebular hypothesis all of the members of our system have 
been formed by condensation. If this hypothesis be true, it 
is at least conceivable that while in one stage of the condensa- 
tion great planets should be formed, in another period there 
would result a multitude of small bodies similar in all respects 
to those which constitute the great asteroid belt. Another 
view to be taken of them is that they are closely related to 
those so-called meteoric bodies which are known to exist in 
swarms throughout space. But of their actual origin nothing 
whatever is known, and all of these conjectures must be taken 
for what they are worth. As we have lately heard it remarked 
by a distinguished physicist, all theories of cosmogony are in 
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the present state of science but day-dreams, and so far as they 
do not serve as incentives to further discovery they are worse 
than useless. It is the present business of science to observe 
and classify facts and phenomena according to their relations, 
and to deduce the laws which reign over them, leaving to the 
future the establishment of a sound theory in regard to the 
origin of things. Therefore, laying aside speculation for the 
present, let us see what additional answer the astronomy of 
the nineteenth century gives to our question. Although the 
great majority of the stars which sparkle in the heavens are 
called jixed, and were supposed by the ancients to be attached 
immoveably to numerous crystalline spheres which revolved 
around the earth once in every period of twenty-four hours, 
yet astronomers have long been of the opinion that the fixed- 
ness of these objects is merely apparent, being due. to the im- 
mense intervals of space which separate them from us, while 
they may really be moving through space with velocities equal 
to those with which the planets perform their orbital revolu- 
tion around the sun. Now this opinion has been proved to be 
well founded in fact, and although investigations upon the 
subject were begun and many important results were arrived 
at before the dawn of the present century, yet in view of the 
great development of this branch of the science since the year 
1800, we are justified in ranking it among the specialities of 
our own period. By a comparison of the recorded position of 
the stars made at different times, it is found that they are 
all constantly, though very slowly, changing their apparent 
places on the celestial sphere. After making all necessary 
allowances and deductions for such changes as would be due 
to the known motion of the earth in its orbit, to the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, to nutation, and to the velocity of light, 
there still remains in the case of each star a certain amount of 
motion which is independent of any of these known causes. 
By a still closer examination and more profound analysis, it 
has been discovered that there are numbers of stars which 
actually revolve around each other; that in fact there are 
away off in what we may call the outer regions of space 
systems of worlds analogous to our system, composed of stars 
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revolving in elliptic orbits about their common centre of gravity 
which is placed at the common focus of each ellipse. The 
science of mechanics informs us that when bodies are so re- 
lated to each other as to describe ellipses about their common 
centre of gravity, they can only do so under the action of an 
original impulsive force combined with that of a constant cen- 
tripetal or attractive force which varies inversely as the square 
of the distance, and this we have for two hundred years known 
to be the law of variation of the attractive force which the 
planets of our own system exert uponeach other. Hence we are 
forced irresistibly to the conclusion that those distant bodies are 
subjected to the same forces which sway the planets and keep 
them in their orbits. But how is this difference to be explained 
between the solar system and those other systems of which we 
have been speaking, viz: that while in the former we have a 
number of bodies circulating about a great self-luminous 
sun from which they derive their light and heat, in the latter 
the different components are themselves self-luminous, and are 
therefore to be classed as suns, so that they form systems of 
suns revolving around each other? Whether these suns are 
attended by planets or not must be for the most part a matter 
of conjecture. Even if they are so attended it is hardly pos. 
sible that many of the planets will ever be discovered, seeing 
that they must be to a greater or less extent lost to view by 
virtue of the intense brilliancy of their primaries. We may 
state, however, in this connection, that within a few years 
past astronomers have been led to suspect the existence of a 
dark body in the neighborhood of the well-known star Sirius, 
. and that Mr. Alvan Clark of Boston has actually discovered 
such a body through a telescope of his own manufacture. 
Whether this body is a genuine planet revolving around Sirius 
as its sun remains to be determined, and it belongs to the 
future to discover whether there are any other bodies of a 
similar character. 

In addition to this orbital motion of a few of the stars, it 
is found that all of the stars situated on one-half of the 
celestial sphere seem to be slowly moving towards a certain 
definite point in the heavens, while all of those which are in the 
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other hemisphere are apparently receding from a point diametri- 
cally opposite to the former. This apparent movement of all the 

stars in the heavens is exactly what we should expect were our 

sun with its system travelling through space. Unconscious 

of this motion ourselves, we should naturally refer it to the 

motion of exterior bodies, just as when travelling smoothly 

along the surface of a river we imagine ourselves to be at rest 
while the trees and other objects on the land seem to be in 

motion. Accordingly, just as the rotation of the earth upon 

its axis was inferred from the apparent diurnal revolution of 
all the celestial bodies, so from this other apparent displace- 
ment of the fixed stars, it has been inferred that the whole 
solar system is sweeping through space, the direction of the 
motion being toward a point in the consteliation Hercules, 
and the velocity being about one-fourth that of the earth in its 
motion around thesun. The question naturally arises whether 
the path which the sun describes in his progress is a straight or 
a curved line. In answer to this question it may be said that 
the time which has elapsed since the first discovery of the 
motion has not been sufficient to determine the point. The 
path may be rectilinear, and in fact that part which the sun 
has passed over within the past ninety years has not varied 
perceptibly from a straight line. Analogy, however, would 
lead us to infer that the orbit is an ellipse or some other of the 
conic sections, and assuming it to be an ellipse its centre must 
be situated somewhere in a line perpendicular to the direction 
in which the system is now moving. This line passes very 
near the well-known group of stars called the Pleiades, and 
accordingly the celebrated astronomer Madler has suggested 
that Alcyone, which is the brightest star of this group, is really 
the centre about which our sun is revolving, and may therefore 
be justly denominated the true central sun. This beautifal 
theory has much of plausibility about it; but it must be re 
marked that the reasons which Madler has advanced in support 
of his suggestion have not been deemed satisfactory by all 
astronomers, and it is therefore proper that we should wait for 
further developments before accepting it as an established 
scientific theory. Granting for the moment that it is true, it 
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clearly shows us that.the sun and his system, vast as they are, 
form but a component part of a still greater system in com- 
parison with which the sun is what Saturn ie to the sun, and 
throughout every element of which the same great law of 
gravitation prevails. 

This view of the motion of the solar system is strikingly 
illustrative of the wonderful progress which has taken place 
in our ideas with respect to the position which the earth 
holds relative to the objects which surround it. In the opinion 
of the ancients the earth was immoveably fixed in the centre 
of space, and the sun, the moon, the planets, and the fixed stars 
moved around it once every day. This was, as is well known, 
the established theory until comparatively recent times, and 
we have all read of the persecution to which the illustrious 
Galileo was subjected scarce two hundred and fifty years ago 
for venturing to express a contrary opinion, and for declaring 
that the earth moved. Next came the theory of Copernicus, 
according to which the sun was the immoveable body about 
which the earth and the planets revolved in circular orbits. 
This hypothesis at once divested the earth of the great import- 
ance which the old notion had attached to it, and placed it in 
its trne position as only one of the planets. With improved 
instruments and methods of observation came the next step 
in the progress of discovery and the corresponding perfection 
of ideas, which was that the planets revolved about the sun, 
not in circles but in elliptic orbits, the sun being placed in one 
of the foci of each ellipse. In the next place came the dis- 
covery that while the planets are moving around the sun as a 
centre, this great body is himself rapidly progressing through 
space and of course carrying along the planets with him, and 
finally we have the proof of what has for a long time rested upon 
analogy alone, viz: the diurnal rotation of the Earth upon its 
axis. What acontrast between the earlier and the later ideas! 
The Earth is fixed! The Earth is involved in a labyrinth of 
motions which it is beyond the power of the human intellect 
to grasp save by resolving it into its component elements! 

Before leaving this part of our subject it may be interesting 
to note the generally received opinions in regard to the relation 
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which the Sun sustains to the other stars which compose the 
visible universe. A single glance at the heavens will make 
it apparent that the stars are by no means uniformly dis. 
tributed over the celestial sphere, but that there is a certain 
belt throughout which they are so closely packed together 
as to present the appearance of a continuous strip of faint 
white light. This belt is familiarly known as the Galaxy 
or Milky Way. It extends entirely around the celestial 
sphere, but is broken up into two distinct parts not far from 
the point where it crosses the equator. If we turn our eyes 
to the heavens on either side of the Milky Way, we shall find 
that the number of stars rapidly diminishes, and at a distance 
of 90° from this belt they ave separated from each other by 
considerable angular intervals. The best opinion in regard to 
the Galaxy is that it is composed of two nearly concentric 
rings of stars with their planes slightly inclined to each other, 
which would account for the apparent bifurcation above 
alluded to; and that the thickness of the rings is incon- 
siderable in comparison with their linear dimensions. That 
portion of space which the rings occupy is literally packed 
with stars which are at such immense distances from us that 
the intervals which separate them from each other are to the 
naked eye reduced to zero. Our own position in space is in 
the midst of these rings, but out of their centre and rather 
nearer to the point where they seem to separate than to any 
other part of the system. When we look in the direction of 
the plane of the rings we are looking towards the greatest 
number of stars, and see them crowded closely together ; when 
we look in a direction at right angles to the former, we see as 
it were entirely through the thickness of the rings, and of 
course we then see the smallest number of stars. If we were 
placed outside of the Milky Way and at a sufficient distance 
from it, it would appear as a hollow belt or ring of light en- 
tirely isolated from all other objects in the firmanent. In the 
beautiful constellation Lyra there is visible just such a ring, 
which in the powerful telescope at Parsonstown is entirely 
resolved into stars. This must beyond a doubt present to the 
inhabitants of some planet situated far in its interior an appear- 
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ance entirely similar to that which the Milky Way presents 
to us. 

The form of the Milky Way affords good evidence of the 
unity of plan which, notwithstanding all the apparent diversity, 
pervades the whole universe. Our own solar system presents 
the same form on a diminutive scale, for have we not a belt 
of asteroids forming a ring around the sun and flanked on 
each side by an equal number of planets? And in the case of 
the planet Saturn, do we not have on a still smaller scale just 
such a belt or ring? We have seen that the Solar System is 
in all probability revolving about a central Sun, and though 
it is not an established scientific fact, yet we may infer by 
analogy that this Central Sun is attended by yet other suns 
and planets revolving around it, and together constituting a 
ring. Again we have just seen that the solar system consti- 
tutes but one element of a vast system of myriads of stars all 
conglomerated into a ring, and that there is still another ring 
in Lyra with which the Milky Way has no evident connection. 
Who can doubt that in these great ring systems there is plan 
and design and purpose, and that they are all the offspring of 
the same All-powerful Will ? 

In following the order of discovery we have been led off 
away beyond the:confines of the Solar System into the remote 
regions of the Stars. We must now retrace our steps, for 
within the limits of the space which is known to be under the 
influence of the Sun’s attraction there has quite recently been 
discovered the existence of millions of bodies which move in 
obedience to the same supreme force. We refer to the so-called 
meteors or shooting-stars, whose astronomical relations have 
been ascertained only within the last few years. It is well 
known that on every night when the sky is free from clouds 
more or less of these bodies can be seen, and their appearance 
is too familiar to require any description at our hands. . But 
of the actual number which are visible in the course of a single 
night we suppose that comparatively few persons have any 
conception. Whatever they may be supposed to be, they are 
ordinarily looked upon as only occasional phenomena, while 
the truth is, as we shall see, that they far exceed in numbers 
the stars of the Milky Way. The following simple calcula- 
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tion will make this clear. Four persons standing together 
and facing in such a manner that they may take in at a single 
glance the entire visible hemisphere of the heavens will see in 
the course of an hour an average number of thirty meteors, 
Now it has been calculated that from a single spot only one 
ten-thousandth part of the entire atmosphere can be seen, so 
that in the course of an hour three hundred thousand meteors 
are visible over the whole earth, which would give as the 
number visible during an entire day, seven million two 
hundred thousand This is the number visible to the naked 
eye, but the most experienced observers are of the opinion 
that at least sixty times as many can be seen by the aid 
of a telescope. We are therefore far within the limits of 
probability in assuming that in every period of twenty-four 
hours no less than three hundred and fifty million of these 
bodies enter our atmosphere; we say enter our atmosphere, 
for it has been shown that most of them are not more than 
forty or fifty miles above the earth’s surface at the instant of 
their apparition, and we know that the atmosphere attains at 
least that elevation. Although the number of shooting-stars 
which make their appearance every day is so enormous, yet it 
is found that the number visible during different hours is very 
far from uniform, and that while comparatively few are visible 
at any given place before midnight, the number steadily in- 
creases from that hour until daylight. The following explana- 
tion of this feature has recently been given by the astronomer 
Schiaparelli. The direction of the motion of by far the larger 
number of meteors is what is technically termed retrograde ; 
that is, contrary to the direction of the orbital motion of the 
earth. Now it is well known that the earth rotates on its 
axis in the same direction which it pursues in its motion around 
the sun. Consequently, as : 
glance at the accompanying 
figure will make apparent 
that portion of the earth 
which is turned away from 
the sun is moving ahead, 
while the other hemisphere 
is moving in the opposite S 
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direction. Moreover, that side which extends from the line 
of midnight to the line of the noon is in advance, and ali 
points on the line where the sun is just rising are the farthest 
to the front. It is easy to see that as any given point on the 
earth’s surface passes from the position of midnight to sunrise, 
it is so to speak carried against the meteors which are moving 
in the opposite direction, and it is plain that as the morning 
advances the point is borne deeper and deeper into the stream 
of meteors and consequently their apparent number will con- 
tinue to increase up to the instant when their light becomes 
lost in the superior brilliancy of the solar rays. 

Up to the year 1833 but little attention had been given to 
meteors. They were generally supposed to be atmospheric 
phenomena, caused by the combustion of gases, or perhaps 
by electricity. But the magnificent, and even terrible, display 
which occurred on the morning of November 13th of that 
year, and which was witnessed simultaneously over a large 
portion of the earth’s surface, excited a great degree of interest, 
and led to the institution of a new series of investigations in 
regard to their nature and relations. It was soon ascertained 
that an extraordinary display about this period of the year was 
by no means of rare occurrence, and that, in fact, the numbers 
visible from the 12th to the 15th of November, of each year, 
are considerably greater than at any other season. The exam- 
ination of the record of the past led to the discovery that once 
in every thirty-three years there occurs a genuine shower of 
shooting stars, and that many of these showers have been equal 
in magnificence to the great shower of 1833. This apparent 
periodicity of the phenomenon led to the prediction that 
another return might be looked for in November, 1866. Accord- 
ingly all our astronomers were on the gui vive. But they 
were doomed to disappointment. The nights of the 12th, 13th, 
and 14th of November passed by, but there was no extraordinary 
display of meteors, and the astronomers were ready to give up 
in despair when the news came from England that a magnificent 
shower had been witnessed in that country; and thus the 
prediction was fulfilled. In the two following years there 
were likewise brilliant exhibitions which were visible in this 
country. 
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The periodicity of these displays being fully established, there 
remained to be constructed a scientific theory which would 
explainit. This involved a vast amount of numerical computa- 
tion, the details of which would certainly prove very uninter. 
esting, if not unintelligible, to the majority of readers; we 
shall, therefore, confine ourselves to the simple statement that 
the problem has been solved, remarking, by the way, that for 
its solution science is largely indebted to the labors of Prof. 
H. A. Newton, of Yale College. The result is that the meteors, 
which we see in such numbers from the 12th to the 15th of 
November, every year, form part of an immense elliptic ring 
of matter surrounding the sun, that this ring stretches from 
its perihelion near the orbit of the earth, (that part of the 
orbit along which the earth passes in November,) to its aphe- 
lion, beyond the orbit of Uranus, that each body in this ring 
moves around the sun once in thirty-three years, that the 
direction of the motion is retrograde, and that the meteors are, 
in respect to their motion at least, true planetary bodies; and, 
like the planets, subject to the gravitating power of the sun. 
The density of the ring is far from uniform, as is manifested 
by the unequal numbers visible from year to year. In general, 
the density, which of course may be measured by the number 
of meteors visible in a given time, is not more than two or 
three times that of the space outside of it, while in that portion, 
which produces the grand star showers of the thirty-three 
year period, the meteors are crowded closely together. The 
thickness of the ring must be considerable, as is proven by the 
fact that the earth occupies several days in passing through it. 

In regard to the physical constitution of these meteors we 
have no positive knowledge. But it is generally supposed that 
they are either minute conglomerations of vapor or small par- 
ticles of solid matter which become ignited or incandescent by 
friction with the particles of the atmosphere. 

Besides the November meteors there are other groups which 
make their appearance at different seasons of the year. One 
of the most familiar of these is the August group, so called 
trom the fact that it makes its appearance annually about the 
10th of that month. This group also constitutes an elliptic 
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ring, having the sun in one of its foci; its thickness has been 
calculated to be at least eight millions of miles, while its pe- 
riodic time is probably more than one hundred years. Like the 
November ring, its motion about the sun is retrograde. 

Closely allied to the shooting stars are the meteoric stones 
and fireballs, the former of which reach, and sometimes pene- 
trate, the earth, while the latter explode in the air, often with 
a noise exceeding that of thunder. The meteoric stones were 
formerly supposed to be masses which had been ejected from 
lunar volcanoes, but this opinion haslong since been abandoned 
by scientific men, and careful investigation has made it almost 
certain that they are planetary bodies, and that they move 
around the sun in orbits closely related to if not identical 
with those of their more minute brethren, the shooting stars. 
A brief account of some of the most remarkable of these 
bodies would perhaps not be uninteresting, but as we are at 
present limited to the consideration of their astronomical 
relations, we are forced to omit any description of them. 
Chemical Analysis discloses the fact that their metallic consti- 
tuents do not differ from those with which we are familiar 
upon the earth itself, but the elements of which they are 
composed are combined with each other so peculiarly that an 
expert mineralogist is almost sure to detect at a single 
glance their extra-terrestrial origin. Many of them have been 
found saturated with hydrogen gas, an element which several 
of our metals are known to possess the power of absorbing, 
and it is reasonable to infer that somewhere in their progress 
through space these stones have passed through an immense 
stratum of this gas which has been absorbed by them and 
brought down with them to the earth, as if to indicate to us 
something in regard to the chemical composition of those 
vaporous masses which, with the eye of the telescope, we see 
floating about in the far off regions of space. 

Of those fireballs which explode in the upper portions of our 
atmosphere, and are entirely dissipated by such explosion, 
nothing is known beyond the fact of their existence ; but it 
has very often happened that after an explosion fragments 
have descended to the earth in large numbers and have been 
collected. 
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These fragments, upon inspection, are not found to differ — 
from the meteoric stones which reach the earth without 
previous disruption. It is supposed that the bodies of which 
they were the constituents have entered the atmosphere with 
an enormous velocity, and that by friction they have become go. - 
intensely heated as to be shattered into fragments by the ex- 
pansive power of heat and the sudden elimination of the gases 
which they had previously absorbed. 

One of the most remarkable advances which astronomy 
has made in recent times is the placing of comets in the same 
category with the bodies of which we have just been speaking. 
The question, what is a comet, has been often asked but has 
never yet been answered. We are all familiar with the 
general appearance of these bodies: star-like nuclei, shining 
usually with a dull nebulous light, and possessing a remarkable 
appendage known as a ¢ai/ which is invariably turned away 
from the sun. Many will remember the great comet of 1843, 
with its tail reaching an immense distance from the nucleons, 
which many good people who had unfortunately been led 
astray by the Millerite excitement then prevailing, firmly be- 
lieved to be the instrument by which the Creator designed to 
put an end to all sublunary existence. But happily for these 
good people as well as for the rest of mankind this great 
animal, as many of the colored people imagined it to be, 
passed by us without so much as giving us a single shake, 
though in his rashness he himself came very near being 
swallowed up by the sun. Those who are conversant with 
history are aware of the superstitious dread with which comets 
were regarded from the earliest times down to the days of 
Newton and Halley. 

The world owes a debt of gratitude to these illustrious men 
for having divested these often sudden and startling phenomena 
of the dread which had always attended their. manifestation, 
and for having demonstrated by the most rigid mathematical 
processes their subjection to the reign of law and their 
obedience to the all-controlling powers of gravitation. They 
established conclusively the cosmical character of comets and 
showed how their orbits might be caleulated and their succes- 
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sive returns predicted, and from that time forth they have 
been regarded not with alarm but always with delight. But 
after the days of Newton, no further advance was made in the 
theory of comets, until within a few years. It has been ascer- 
tained that the orbits of several comets are identical with those 
of the August and November meteors, and this fact seems to 
indicate that there is a definite physical relation existing be- 
tween these two classes of bodies. In other cases it has been 
found that the cometary orbits intersect those of the meteors, 
and there is one instance on record in which a comet has been 
lost by coming in contact with a ring of meteors. We refer 
to the comet known as Biela’s from the name of its discoverer. 
This comet was discovered in 1826, and its orbit was found to 
be an elongated ellipse, having a period of about six and two- 
thirds years. Agreeably to prediction, the comet appeared 
in 1839 and in the early part of 1846, but on this last occasion 
it presented the remarkable appearance of a double comet, 
and the two parts into which it was divided seemed to be 
slowly separating from each other. At its next appearance in 
1852, the two comets were again seen moving along together 
but farther apart than when they were first seen in 1846. 
Now it has been shown by calculation that Fiela’s comet in 
its passage through space actually encountered the November 
group of meteors some time in December 1845, and by follow- 
ing backward the orbits of its two components it has been 
found that they intersect each other just at the point which 
the original comet occupied at the time of its passage through 
the meteoric stream. Itis, to say the least, extremely probable _ 
that the separation was actually caused by the unavoidable 
contact of the comet with the numberless meteors through 
which it passed in 1845. As we have above stated the two 
comets made their appearance again in 1852, but although two 
eomplete periodic times have elapsed since that year, nothing 
has been seen of the comet. In other words the comet has 
in all probability been absorbed into the meteoric ring, and 
for aught we know has long since been consumed in our 
atmosphere. 


12 
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Perhaps the most remarkable comet of the present century 
is that which made its appearance in the latter part of the year 
1858. We regret that we have not the space for a description of 
this body, but doubtless all who saw it will remember its gor- 
geous appearance, as it hung suspended in the heavens for so 
many months, like a magnificent floating plume. This comet 
presented the peculiarity of having no less than seven tails, 
which seemed to indicate its rank as the very prince of comets. 
But the most important fact in connection with the comet is 
the enormous length of time which it occupies in performing 
its revolution about the sun. This interval is certainly not 
less than sixteen hundred years, and is probably twenty-one 
hundred years—adopting the former figures, a simple propor- 
tion will show that the mean distance of this body from the 
sun is at least twelve thousand millions of miles, and that 
therefore the force of gravity exerted by the sun must extend 
to at least that distance from the centre. 

Although the appearance of a comet no longer excites those 
feelings of apprehension and alarm which were the regular 
concomitants of these bodies before their motion was understood, 
yet they are, at the present time, as much involved in mystery 
as ever. No more is known about their physical constitution 
than formerly ; and as for the formation of their tails and their 
uniform position with respect to the sun, not only is nothing 
known, but no satisfactory hypothesis even has ever been 
offered to account forthem. The tails are usually turned away 
from the sun, and if they are produced by any action of the 
sun upon them, they must be due to some repulsive force 
residing in that body. Probably the most plausible hypothesis 
which has ever been offered is that of Prof. Tyndall, who 
suggests that a comet consists of a highly condensed vaporous 
centre which is surrounded by an extremely rarified atmosphere 
extending to an immense distance from the centre or nucleus, 
and that the tail is formed by the action of the sun’s light 
upon the matter composing this atmosphere. Some recent 
experiments of this distinguished scientist have led to the 
discovery that a beam of light has the property of condensing 
the particles of highly rarified vapors so as to form a visible 
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cloud, and it may be that the tail of a comet is such a cloud 
formed by the action of light. But this hypothesis does not 
account for all the observed phenomena accompanying the 
formation of a comet’s tail, and it must be accepted as only 
coming nearer to the true explanation than any previous hypo- 
thesis. 

The study of the motions of comets has within the last 
thirty or forty years led to the revival of the old notions about 
the existence of a resisting medium, by whose opposition to the 
motion of the planets these bodies would eventually be drawn 
into the sun. Two small comets, Faye’s and Encke’s, furnish 
strong reason for believing in the existence of such a medium. It 
is found that their periodic times are slightly diminishing, and 
that they are slowly, though surely, approaching nearer to the 
sun: and if this motion continues they must at some time or 
other be precipitated into that body. Now this anomalous 
character of the orbits of these bodies cannot be accounted for 
by any other hypothesis than that of an extraneous force ; and 
accordingly this force has been supposed to reside in a so-called 
resisting medium which pervades all space, and which, by 
friction against the comets, diminishes their orbital distance and 
thus causes their periodic times to diminish. There are some 
plausible arguments in favor of the existence of such a medium. 
The undulatory theory of light and heat requires us to admit 
the existence of an etherea] medium pervading space, and this 
ether may be the medium which opposes the motion of the 
comets. But if this be so it is strange that the ether does not 
also resist the motion of the planets which, notwithstanding 
that they are literally bathed in ether, yet move on regularly 
in their elliptic orbits. And again it might be objected that 
the density of the ether is so exceedingly small that it could 
have no effect in overcoming the motion of even so attenuated 
a body as a comet, which would be appreciable in so short a 
time as is occupied by either Faye’s or Encke’s comet in com- 
pleting one revolution. In other words, while it is necessary 
for us to admit the existence of an ether, it does not seem a 
sufficient cause for the observed phenomenon. Have we any 
other way of accounting for it? In answer to the first question 
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propounded at the beginning of this article we have seen that 
not only are the great planets, with which the world has 
always been familiar, subject to the attractive power of the 
sun, but that he holds under his sway the countless millions 
of shooting stars which fall nightly into our atmosphere ag 
well as those which swarm in such large numbers at certain 
definite periods throughout the year. We are thus led to the 
belief that the whole of space, certainly that portion of it 
which is within the bounds of the solar system, is literally 
filled with these bodies. Now, although the masses of these 
meteors are very small, although each one may be only a 
little globule of vapor, yet it is to be remembered that a comet 
is not much more and that it is most likely only a collection of 
meteors drawn together by their mutual attraction; and it is 
certainly to be expected that the motion of a comet, as it 
endeavors to make its way through such an element as this 
meteoric medium must be, will meet the most decided resistance, 
which will diminish its orbital velocity and thereby give the 
centripetal force a greater influence over it and finally cause 
it to fall into the body of the sun itself. It may be asked why 
does not this medium likewise resist the motion of the earth 
and the other planets? Perhaps it does, and according to the 
established principles of mechanics it must ; but it must be borne 
in mind that in comparison with the united mass of all the 
meteors which approach the earth in the course of an entire 
year, the earth is as a huge mountain to a little grain of sand, 
and the accumulated action of the whole medium upon the 
periodic time of the earth would not amount to an appreciable 
part of a second in a hundred thousand years. How long it 
will be before the earth plunges into the sun, by virtue of the 
resistance occasioned by the meteors, we leave to those who 
are curious about such matters to calculate, with the assurance 
that before that catastrophe occurs a sufficient length of time 
will have elapsed to enable the human race to accomplish its 
destiny, and for each member thereof to arrive at the highest 
degree of attainment which is possible to finite beings like 
ourselves. 
It has long been a question whether the comets have always 
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belonged to the solar systems or whether they have come 
into the system from without. Many of them, as we have 
seen, circulate about the sun in elliptic orbits, and in regard 
to them the conclusion is obvious that whether they originally 
formed a part of the system or not they are now established as 
adopted members and will forever continue as they are. But 
it is possible, and even very probable, that many of these 
bodies were originally strangers to the system to which they 
now belong. It is altogether likely that the sun, in his pro- 
gressive motion through space, has met with and taken up 
many of those vaporous masses which seem to be scattered in 
all directions through the universe, and this is probably the 
origin not only of the comets but also of the meteoric streams 
themselves. It is clear that if the earth should at any time, 
in the course of this grand round of the system, approach such 
amass sufliciently near to bring it within its attractive influence, 
the effect would be to draw that mass into the system ; and this 
may be the reason why there are so many comets and meteoric 
rings whose orbits come into such close proximity with that of the 
earth. Most likely the same thing has happened in the case 
of the other planets, and thus the entire solar system has 
become crowded with meteoric matter. This however is pure 
speculation and must be taken with proper allowance. But, 
in addition to these comets whose orbits are elliptic, we know 
that there are many of them which move in parabolic curves. 
Now, as the parabola is not a closed, but an open curve, it is 
evident that a body, having once swept around the sun in such 
an orbit, can never return, nor can it ever have performed a 
previous revolution. We are consequently compelled to admit 
that those comets, which we see sweeping around us in para- 
bolic orbits and then disappearing to our view, are genuine 
foreigners which, in their wanderings through space, have 
been dragged into our system by the power of the sun ; and, 
after being bent out of their original direction, have been 
permitted to depart and pursue their way onward to other 
systems in the far off regions of the universe. 

That there are such solar systems we have already seen, and 
we have likewise observed that these systems together with our 
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own constitute parts of a grand sidereal system composed of 
an innumerable multitude of suns. But this great system 
does not by any means embrace all of the visible universe. 
Scattered here and there over the celestial sphere there are to 
be seen numbers of bodies which seem to be only little patches 
of light. But when the astronomer turns his telescope upon 
them he is filled with astonishment and admiration. In many 
cases he finds that these little luminous patches aré conglom- 
erations of countless multitudes of stars or suns, forming 
genuine sidereal systems, great archipelagoes in the infinite 
ocean of space. To these objects the name of WVebulae has 
been given. Jt was originally supposed that they were real 
nebulous masses; and although Sir William Herschel found 
that many of them were resolvable by his great reflector into 
clusters of stars, yet there were many others remaining which 
his instrument was powerless to resolve. Believing, as he did, 
that these last were, what they seemed to be, isolated masses 
of vapor, he framed and announced to the world the celebrated 
Nebular Hypothesis, according to which all the visible worlds 
have been formed by condensation of the original nebula which 
filled the whole of space. Since the days of Sir William 
Herschel our knowledge of the nebulae has been greatly ex- 
tended. Many which still presented their original appearance 
in his instrument have been resolved by the superior instru- 
ments of more recent construction, and particularly by the 
mammoth six-foot reflector of the Earl of Rosse, while even 
in this instrument many others fail to give any evidence of a 
stellar constitution. Some of them have been observed to 
undergo remarkable changes of form, and while in many cases 
the supposed changes are undoubtedly imaginary, arising out 
of imperfect observations, yet it cannot be denied that some of 
the changes which have been observed are real transformations 
due in great part to the motions of the bodies of which they 
are composed. The forms of the different nebulae are very 
various. Some of them possess a true elliptical outline; others 
are annular; others again are apparently nuclei of regular 
geometrical form with irregular masses around them; one has 
the appearance of a great dumb-bell; one resembles a crab in 
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outline; others are spiral as if the masses which compose 
them were carried around a centre by a whirlwind; while the 
great majority seem to possess no well defined shape whatever. 
The distances by which they are separated from our system and 
from each other are incalculable; but it has been estimated 
from considerations upon the brilliancy and degree of con- 
densation of these bodies that they are so distant from us that 
millions of years have elapsed since the rays of light which 
now render them visible to us departed from them. In com- 
parison with such distances those of the near fixed stars sink 

‘into utter insignificance, and yet more than three years must 
elapse before a ray of light can traverse the interval between 
us and the nearest of them all. 

Quite recently has it been determined by means of the 
spectroscope that the conjecture of Herschel was right, for this 
wonderful instrument has made it plain beyond a doubt that 
there are nebulae which are not composed of stars or groups 
of stars, but are nebulae in the true sense of the word; masses 
of cosmical, self-luminous, vapor, occupying definite positions 
in space. The spectroscope does not inform us whether these 
nebulae are undergoing the process of transformation into 
worlds and systems of worlds, but we can readily imagine that 
this is so, and if we consider that we see them not as they are 
now but as they were millions of years in the past, we must 
believe that in contemplating these mysterious bodies we are 
approaching very near to the primordial condition of the 
universe of matter. If all star systems have been formed by 
the condensation of nebulae, then is it permitted us, as we gaze 
outward into space, to behold these systems in all stages of their 
formation, from the crude vaporous mass down to the highly 
finished system, like that of which our Earth is an humble 
member. Confining our attention to one of the real nebulae, 
what mighty changes may have been wrought in that body 
since the far distant period when the light which but just now 
reaches our eye was sent on itsonward way! Since then, that 
undetermined mass may have been consolidated into worlds, 
and these may have been the theatres of great natural and 
moral events like to those which have taken place here; and 
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after the living beings which inhabited them had passed through 
all the phases of civilization and of religious development, 
some great catastrophe may have taken place which in an 
instant has shattered them into fragments or dissipated them 
into their original atoms. All this, and more than all this, 
may have happened, and yet as seen by us they are still only 
the little bodies of elemental vapor out of which they sprung, 

In the preceding pages we have endeavored to lay before 
our readers some of the steps which the astronomy of the 
nineteenth century has taken, in answer to the questions which 
have naturally presented themselves for solution. We have 
found that our solar system, however intricate, is not the limited 
piece of mechanism which it must have appeared to be even 
to the mind of Newton; that the number of bodies which 
yield obedience to the power of the sun’s attractive force is 
to be considered not by tens but by millions upon millions; 
that the distance to which their power extends reaches far out 
into space beyond the orbit of the remotest planet; that this 
vast system is itself most probably circling about some great 
central sun; that it certainly is but one component of a great 
assemblage of suns, which are bound together by the same 
force of gravitation which holds the earth to its appointed 
orbit ; that this great assemblage of suns, which we call the 
milky way, is but one of a large number of similar systems 
which compose the visible universe ; that these systems present 
the appearance of systems in all stages of formation from 
great uncouth masses of cosmical vapor hung in space to the 
magnificent clusters of stars and suns which adorn the heavens 
above us; and finally that the intervals by which these 
systems are separated from each other are absolutely im- 
measurable by any means which we now possess and will 
perhaps forever remain unknown. 

Grand as the results of which we have been speaking 
certainly are, yet it must be confessed that upon many of the 
points involved our knowledge is of the most fragmentary 
character, and perhaps ages will elapse before the science of 
astronomy can lay before its devotees and admirers a full and 
complete account of all the objects which it claims as consti- 
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tuting its domain. And after all it is and must be with as- 
tronomy as with every other department of human knowledge. 
As the circle of the known has been extending outward, so the 
great illimitable unknown has ever been looming up in gigantic 
proportions before us ; and is infinite in comparison with the very 
little which we have already seized upon and made our own. 
But the heart of the true man of science never wearies. The 
further he advances, the more the conquests he makes; the 
greater the difficulties which rise up to overwhelm him, the 
stronger does the fascination become; he feels his energies 
rising up within him, and himself fast in the grasp of an irre- 
sistible power ever impelling him onward; and although it 
will never be permitted to any man, or to any generation of 
men, to bring the whole universe into subjection to the power 
of human intellect, yet the work will surely go on until all 
that is comprehensible by finite minds has been searched 
out, and the great secrets which now lie concealed in the 
deep recesses of nature have been unravelled and brought out 
into the full light of day. But the man of the world, who 
cares for naught beyond the present gratification of his senses, 
the man of business who find his greatest happiness in the 
accumulation of material wealth and is ever ready to praise 
those sciences which by their practical applications have con- 
tributed largely to the material prosperity of the age in which 
we live—these men will ask, and have often asked, what is 
the use of this unpractical knowledge? To what good does it 
tend? Leaving out of view the fact that astronomy is one of 
the most practically useful of all the sciences, we answer,— 
that truth is the food of the intellect ; that the search for and 
contemplation of truth are the things in which the intellect 
finds its highest gratification; and that those who think of 
nothing beyond the dollars and cents which they spend their lives 
in scraping together, and know naught of genuine intellectual 
pleasure, cannot be expected to understand or appreciate the 
life of the so-called self-denying and self-sacrificing man of 
science. We say, so-called, for in reality there is no self- 
denial about it. It is simply a matter of choice. The sensual 
man chooses to find his chief delight in the fleeting enjoy- 
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ments of the world; the man of science find his in the pursuit 
of his favorite studies. Perhaps, during the season of enjoy- 
ment, the former may be as happy as the latter; but unlike 
the latter, his pleasures pall, and soon he abandons them in 
disgust, and himself to despair; while the scientific man finds 
that the deeper he drinks at the fountains of knowledge the 
more intense is his enjoyment, and the more he receives the 
stronger does his desire become; while with increased desire 
there comes at the same time increased power of accomplish- 
ment and enjoyment. But there is a higher and nobler view 
than this to be taken of the subject. The astronomer loves to 
search out the laws of nature and to investigate the operations 
of physical forces; but he studies to little purpose who is not 
led by the contemplation of natural laws and forces to the 
great Giver of all law and the great Fountain of all force. 
The man who brings to the study of nature an unprejudiced 
mind cannot fail to discern that the force which gives form to 
the beautiful dew-drop as it sparkles in the beams of the 
morning sun, as well as that which maintains the earth in its 
orbit, and keeps suspended in their places the grand sidereal 
systems which make up the universe of matter, is a 
manifestation of the Supreme Power, and that this Power is 
the God of the universe. And when he finds that even the 
most trivial phenomena, which he daily witnesses in the world 
about him occur in obedience to law, he cannot fail to see in 
this the evidence that the ever watchful eye of this God is 
over all, and that nothing can happen without His knowledge. 
Surely, this God of all power and of all knowledge, revealed to 
us in the unwritten book of nature, is the same God of infinite 


Love and Grace revealed to us in the pages of His written 
Word. 
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‘Unhappy Ireland’ is to all the world a familiar theme. 
Her story of wretchedness is a sad one, and it has not lacked 
telling. Her exiles are to be found wherever in the broad 
world there is field for adventure, and they are seldom 
without that fluency of speech and that zeal for their cause 
which will secure for any tale a ready hearing. Certainly, the 
attribute of devotion to their country is always theirs. If the 
Confederate States had to complain that nine out of ten of 
the Irish in America fought in the late war to withhold from the 
South the right of self-government which they have so long 
sought to secure for Ireland, it is, at least, to be said that 
their course admits of some excuse. They were faithful to 
principle, albeit not the highest. Their principle was not the 
abstract one of the right of every people to choose its own 
form of government, but the more interested one of the good 
of Ireland. They saw that it was the interest of Great Britain 
that there should be two rival republics on this side of the 
Atlantic, and they therefore strove to secure the continuance 
of the one. We speak of course only of their leaders. With 
the rank and file, a sense of gratitude to the section in which 
they had found an asylum, or, in most cases perhaps, the pros- 
pect of good pay and rations were the motives which led 
them to the Federal standard. The greater honor is therefore 
due to those noble Irishmen, true lovers of human liberty, who, 
with voice and pen and sword, stood by the weaker side. The 
O’Connors and Mitchels, and Cleburnes shall yet receive 
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from their countrymen, as they already have from the South, 
the appreciation which is due to their pure devotion to 
principle. 

A stranger visiting Ireland at the present time would find 
much to excite his astonishment. If he should attend the 
Theatre Royal, in Dublin, on a ‘command night,’ when the 
Queen’s most gracious Majesty is represented by Earl Spencer 
and his brilliant Countess, he would hear the National Anthem, 
which is always given on the entrance of the Vice Regal 
party, greeted by a storm of hisses, not to be drowned by the 
cheers of vociferous loyalists; while the Irish air of ‘St. 
Patrick’s Day’ would receive no divided welcome. Such 
demonstrations merely, he would however learn, are not 
peculiar to the present crisis, but have long been a customary 
and valued privilege in Ireland. Other incidents have a 
deeper significance. In Tipperary county, at the election in 
November, 1869, O’Donovan Rossa, a convict for political 
offences, was returned as Member of Parliament. This 
election was of course null and void, but at the second election, 
the successful candidate, though an ultra-Liberal, received a 
majority of only four votes over an avowed Fenian. In the 
same county, at a political mecting held, as is usual in Ireland, 
on Sunday, after mass, a parish priest advocated in the most 
unequivocal terms, the ‘tumbling,’ as it is euphemistically 
phrased, of landlords who should fail to meet the views of 
their tenants. Far from receiving such a suggestion with 
horror, the ‘National’ journals seem to regard this summary 
process of settling pecuniary troubles as one of those inaliena- 
ble rights of man which a nation is bound to defend, or at 
least, as entirely excusable under the circumstances. It is not 
surprising, to learn as the result of such teaching, as we do 
from Mr. Gladstone’s statement to the House of Commons, 
that agrarian crimes, in which are included the shooting or 
maiming of landlords and bailiffs, the burning of dwelling 
houses, barns and ricks, the writing of threatening letters, and’ 
outrages of a similar kind, are fearfully on the increase. 

In the month of March, 1870, Cardinal Cullen issued a 
manifesto in which he warned his flock in the most stringent 
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terms against having anything to do with the Fenian organiza- 
tion, either directly or indirectly. When this letter apostolic 

was read in the Cardinal’s own cathedral, by the officiating 

priest, we are told that a portion of the congregation, respecta- 

ble both as to numbers and appearance, arose as if by precon- 

certed arrangement and left the building. By this was 

probably intended not so much an endorsement of the Fenians 

as a deprecation of the interference of the hierarchy in polities. 

A few days afterwards, a young man named Casey, who had 

written a number of poems for ‘National’ journals, which were 

worthy of remark for nothing so much as for their expressions 

of bitter hatred of the British government, died in Dublin of 
a disease brought on, as it was believed, by an imprisonment 

which he had suffered on account of his imprudent conduct in 

connection with the Fenian insurrection in 1866. His corpse 

was borne to the grave, covered with a flag of green and 

orange, and followed by many thousand persons. We are not 

disposed to attach undue weight to a display of this sort; for 
it is impossible to say to what extent it represented the feelings 
of the factions, so long antagonists. We think that we are 
safe, however, in asserting that never since the day of ‘Boyne 
water’ have the Orange and the Green been in friendly con- 
junction until within the past five years. Certainly, never 
before have the Roman Catholic people of Ireland set at 
defiance the commands of their priesthood. 

We have been accustomed to think of Ireland as in a chronic 
state of distemper becoming at intervals exacerbated into one 
of those frightful blood-pourings in which her best and her 
worst blood were strangely mingled. What, at first glance, 
appears singular in the present condition of affairs is, that 
these aggravated symptoms have followed upon honest and, to 
a certain extent, judicious efforts to relieve her malady. Upon 
the Disestablishment Act follows the Land Bill; yet the 
turmoil seems to increase. It will not, perhaps, be hard to 
find the deep-seated cause and to trace to it the various symp- 
toms to which we have adverted above. In the first place, 
however, it may be well to take a brief review of the more 
recent legislation in regard to Ireland, with its effects so far 
as they have hitherto developed themselves. 
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The Disestablishment Act is generally received as an act of 
the merest right. Among the majority who secured its pass 
were of course a large nuutber of members of the Church of 
England. To tax awhole people for the support of a religion 
which five-sixths of them regard not merely as error but as 
positive heresy, is one of those sweeping measures of injustice 
which are the easy growth of times of hot blood and civil dis. 
turbance, but which, like other ill weeds, root themselves so 
deeply that the most earnest efforts to remove them are neces- 
sarily slow and gradual. The time when a Roman Catholic 
gentleman’s blooded carriage-horses could be taken by any of 
his Protestant neighbors who were sufficiently unscrupulous, 
at a valuation fixed absurdly low, has long since passed; but 
it was not until within the memory of many now living, 
that all civil disabilities were removed. Even at the time of 
the passage of the Disestablishment Act there was to be found 
a respectable minority who deplored the measure as iniquitous, 
short-sighted, and probably disastrous in its consequences. 
This is naturally the view of the more narrow-minded portion 
of the Anglican Church. Even from their point of view, 
however, no such consequences seem to be probable. The 
Anglican Church will be freed from the tendency to supineness 
and satisfaction which is incident to a dominant power, whether 
religious or secular, while the Roman Church will lose the 
potent argument of persecution. On the other hand, the 
extreme party of the latter communion demand that their 
religion shall be supported by the State to the exclusion of 
the Protestant form. In their view it is perfectly proper that 
the State should withdraw its aid from Trinity, but they 
are not willing to give up the £26.000 per annum which has 
for some years been appropriated to Maynooth. To the great 
bulk of the members of both churches, however, the Disestab- 
lishment Act is perfectly satisfactory. Two effects which 
might naturally have been expected from it, are already 
manifest, illustrations of which we have mentioned above; 
namely, increased kindliness of feeling between the Protestants 
and the Roman Catholics, and a growing independence of the 
priesthood, on the part of the latter, in all secular matters. 
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The Land Bill is as alien to our American ideas of right and 
justice as the Disestablishment Act is in accordance with them. 
The law of landlord and tenant is, throughout all the English- 
speaking world, substantially the same, being founded on the 
common law, and being in accordance, as we conceive, with 
common sense. For our present purpose it is sufficient to say, 
that under this law the landlord has all rights to his property 
saving such as the tenant, by express contract, secures to him- 
self. It is unnecessary to follow this doctrine into all the 
relations between the parties. Let us consider it simply as it 
affects the question of improvements put upon the soil by the 
tenant, whether in the shape of buildings, drainage, manures, 
or whatever else. Under the rule which we have mentioned, 
which, so far, flows from the common law maxim, ‘Cujus est 
solum, ejus est usque ad celum, all such improvements, upon 
the determination of the tenancy, fall in to the owner of the 
soil. The law reasons that if a tenant makes an outlay which, 
from the shortness of his term or other circumstances, will 
redound more to the advantage of his landlord than of himself, 
it is of his own folly. What has once been attached to the soil 
can neither be removed nor be liquidated in damages; and to 
this rule there is no exception made, save in favor of the 
interests of trade, which have ever been sedulously guarded 
by the British Legislature. Moreover, the policy of the 
law has been to interfere as little as possible in these 
matters, and to leave them to regulate themselves. If 
a landlord refuses to enter into a fair and reasonable con- 
tract, he must be content to go without tenants. If a 
tenant has the reputation of impoverishing land by inju- 
dicious or careless farming, he will find it difficult to secure 
aholding. Such is the working of the law here, as wellas in 
England. Any attempt to regulate the duration of tenancies, 
the yearly rental, or any other matter subject to the governance 
of the generally just natural law of supply and demand, 
would be regarded with us not merely as impolitic, and un- 
just as well to the tenant as to the landlord, but as utterly im- 
practicable. Itis just such matters as these that the Irish 
Land Bill is framed to regulate. 
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The two great watchwords in the struggle have been ‘Fixity 
of Tenure’ and ‘Compensation for improvements.’ A. very 
large majority of the Irish tenants hold from year to year 
lands which have been held by the same tenure by their 
ancestors for a long period. In some cases, we are told, they 
have refused the proffer of long leases, preferring, with a sort 
of simple feudal faith, to hold themselves subject to the gentle 
sway of families with whom they and their ancestors have 
lived in the interchange of kindliness for perhaps hundreds of 
years. It may be remarked in passing, that it must be some. 
what difficult to legislate for people who so obstinately cling 
to the traditions of the days when written instruments were, 
to nine men out of ten, nothing more than hieroglyphical 
curiosities. However the custom arose, it is as we have 
stated. 

Now two causes have operated within the last twenty-five 
years to render this species of tenure peculiarly uncertain. 
The first was the establishment of the Encumbered Estates 
Court, which since its erection has been somewhat remodelled 
and is now known as the Landed Estates Court. In process 
of time a large portion of the lands in Ireland had become 
loaded down with encumbrances to an extent that is absolutely 
bewildering to any one unfamiliar with the complications that 
may be introduced into titles by the habits of reckless expen- 
diture and of large families which seem to be characteristic of 
the Irish. Mortgages, settlements, rent-charges, annuities, 
succeed each other in the history of most Irish titles with 
frightful rapidity ; so that not unfrequently these parasites 
swallowed up the whole corpus of an estate, yet without being 
satisfied. In such cases a sale was impossible, and the unlucky 
proprietor was compelled to hold on to a property which dragged 
him into lower depths of poverty year by year, while the tenant, 
even at will, drew from the very necessities of his landlord an 
almost absolute security of tenure. Tosuch persons the Landed 
Estates Court afforded timely relief. Jt had full powers to 
settle the title to lands and sell them, conveying to purchasers 
an indefeasible title, and apportioning the proceeds among the 
claimants and encumbrancers. It is estimated that since the 
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establishment of this Court, more than half the lands in Ireland 
have changed hands. Many of them passed into the hands of 
Englishmen and others without the personal relations with the 
tenants, or the restrictions upon their own proprietary powers, 
which had served to render the former informal conditions of 
affairs tolerable. Evictions became less difficult, and therefore 
more common. There is no reason to doubt that these 
evictions were frequently for insufficient cause and were 
attended by circumstances of great hardship, particularly when 
the landlords were absentees and represented by bailiffs anxious 
to curry favor by large returns; but we are far from thinking 
that this was true in anything like a majority of cases. Indeed 
if the reckoning were made up between the two classes, we 
question if it would not appear that Irish landlords have been 
more sinned against than sinning. Instances where tenants 
withhold their rents until their accumulations are sufficient to 
carry them to America are by nomeansuncommon. This sort 
of thing however admits neither of poetical nor pictorial 
illustration, and we hear a great deal less of it than of land- 
lords’ distraining the tenant’s last cow. 

The second cause to which we have referred was physical, 
All our readers are familiar with the story of the famine in 
Ireland in 1848, produced by the failure of the potato crop, 
which furnishes the principal subsistence for the entire peasant 
population. Since that year—the sad details of which have, 
through touching sketches in prose and verse, reached the 
hearts of thousands to whom the name of Erin has no sound 
of home—the potato crop has frequently fallen short, though 
not to such an extent as to produce wide-spread suffering. 
The soil seems to have degenerated in its capacity to produce 
farinaceous food. The consequence has been that large tracts 
of country, which formerly supported a teeming population, 
have been converted into pastures. So far has this gone that 
Ireland in 1870 sustains her five millions of people with 
greater difficulty than she sustained eight millions in 1840. It 
is asserted also, though we should hesitate to endorse the 
statement, that the Irish peasant now requires more expensive 
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food to perform the same labor than he did thirty years ago, 
To the frugal meal of potatoes and milk must now be added a 
semi-weekly, or at least a weekly, rasher of bacon, and an 
occasional loaf of wheaten bread. 

At all events, there is an insatiate thirst for land. One 
eviction is followed by twenty applicants for the same lot, 
Almost inevitably the land is let at rack-rent figures, and the 
miserable tenants starve themselves to retain the privilege of 
huddling together in the wretched, low-browed, thatch-covered 
hovel, to which the frightful alternative is the poor-house ;— 
the poor-house where, with awful method, husband and wife, 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, are ticketed off into 
their several wards with as little opportunity of intercom- 
munication as if they were in prison. We should not omit to 
mention here, as a further point necessary to an understanding 
of the peculiar distress of the Irish tenantry, that the division 
of farms is carried to an almost incredible extent. A tenant, 
occupying ten or twenty acres of land, will as his sons grow up 
and marry assign them portions of his holding, so that in 
course of time a dozen families will wring a scanty support 
from a scarcely greater number of acres. What wonder then 
that the peasant looks forward to a life of the most unremit- 
ting toil accompanied by the closest frugality, with the poor. 
house as a prospect for old age. 

National misery is as often the cause as the effect of rash 
and inequitable legislation. Individual misery is a fruitful 
source of bad logic. In the present state of Ireland we may 
therefore expect a great deal both of bad logic and of bad 
legislation. As an instance of the former, take the argument 
for the present land bill which is common among the less in- 
telligent or more hot-headed of the Irish. We cannot state it 
better than in the words of Archbishop Manning, of the Roman 
Catholic See of Westminister, who, however hot-headed he 
may be, certainly does not lack intelligence of a high order, 
We quote from his letter to Earl Grey. ' 

‘It (the land question) is the chief and paramount condition 


13 Hansard’s Parl. Debates, CXCII, 2074. 
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on which the peace of Ireland depends. In comparison with 
this question all others are light... .. I will begin then 
by affirming that there is a natural and divine law, anterior 
and superior to all human and civil law, by which every people 
has a right to live on the fruits of the soil on which they are 
born, and in which they are buried. This is a right older and 
higher than any personal right. It is the intrinsic right of 
the whole people and society, out of which.all private rights 
to the soil and its fruits are created and by which these created 
rights must always be controlled. A starving man commits 
no theft if he saves his life by eating of his neighbor’s bread 
so much as is necessary for the support of his existence. The 
civil law yields before the higher jurisdiction of the divine, as 
the positive divine Jaw yields before the natural law of God.’ 

It is strange how extremes meet. Here we have from a 
distinguished member of a Church which prides itself upon 
being the most conservative institution in the world, a state- 
ment almost identical in form with the ‘higher law’ theory 
which has so long been the delight of the Radical fanatics of 
our own country. Dr. Barnes and Archbishop Manning stand 
upon the same platform. 

Among the immense majority who passed the Land Bill to 
its second reading are },robably a few who represent views as 
extreme as this. Others there are who are so influenced by 
sympathy for the miseries of the Irish people, or so alarmed at 
the angry state of feeling there subsisting, as to be all too 
careless in the examination of the proposed method of relief. 
Such considerations as these are urging on this manifestation 
of that time-serving policy which in later years has been the 
reproach of British legislation. The tenants have long been 
oppressed. What more proper then than to oppress the land- 
lords? And thus ‘tenant right’ as Lord Palmerston expressed 
it, ‘is landlord wrong.’ 

Into the details of the Irish Land Bill our readers will not 
care to follow us. Our view of it shall therefore be very 
general, It gives to the tenant compensation for his improve- 
ments. But as cases might occur in which these improvements 
would prove of doubtful value to the landlord—if, for instance, 
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an injudicious system of drainage were pursued, or if the 
buildings erected were of too costly a character—opportunity 
of appeal to a special tribunal is afforded the landlord. To 
any one who knows the litigious character of the Irish, and the 
great expense and delay attending their legal proceedings, it 
will be manifest that here is opened a door for great’future 
trouble. But it goes further. It presumes that when a tenant 
has occupied land for a certain length of time, he has improved 
the land. It therefore gives him, if evicted for any other 
cause than non-payment of rent, a claim for damages to the 
amount of from two to seven years rental of the land, varying 
according to the size of the holding and the length of his 
occupancy. This is the case as well with tenants from year to 
year as with those holding under a lease for years. It is hoped 
that this heavy fine upon landlords will abolish what may be 
termed free-trade in lands, and thus secure permanency of 
tenure to the tenant. Certainly it does not lay this fine except 
in case of eviction, but at all events it amounts to a grant to the 
tenant of a legal estate in the land which he occupies. In the 
province of Ulster a custom prevails by which an outgoing 
tenant receives from his successor a certain compensation for 
the right of possession which he relinquishes, on a principle 
analogous to the sale of the ‘goodwill’ of a mercantile estab- 
lishment. How this custom arose we do not propose to 
inquire. Mr. Henley, M. P., jocosely states that ‘it is said 
that the tenant right of Ulster grew up because a man paid it 
to avoid being shot by the man who went out.’ But certain 
it is that the Ulster tenant only receives the money which he 
or his ancestor paid out, so that the diminution in the yearly 
value of the holding to the proprietor is equivalent simply to 
the interest of the money thus invested. All purchasers, more- 
over, of lands in Ulster have for hundreds of years taken them 
subject to this custom. 

It is obvious that the scheme proposed by the Land Bill is 
something very different from this, in its effects if not in its 
_ principle. Under it the tenant will have a certain interest in 
the lands, which he will acquire, not as in Ulster by purchase 
on the part of himself or of the person through whom he 
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claims, but by a Parliamentary grant. The proprietor who 
may have purchased lands a few years ago at the rate then 
prevailing, viz: about twenty times the yearly rental, finds 
them suddenly subjected to a charge varying from one tenth 
to one third of their value. It is simply the transfer, by _ 
legislative act, of a large sum of money from the pockets of 
one class into the pockets of another. It is an act based on 
the vulgar assumption that. ‘two wrongs make a right.? We 
cannot help being reminded of the Emancipation Act of the 
United States Congress, as it applied to Maryland, Kentucky, 
and the other non-confederate slaveholding States. To remove 
slavery, of which even the most zealous Abolitionist, however 
warped his vision, could find no prohibition in the Divine Law, 
even if he were able to pass the arguments to be derived from 
the Scriptures in its favor, this ‘party of moral ideas’ resorted 
to a method in direct contravention of those four plain words, 
‘Thou shalt not steal.’ 

The fact that the Coercion Act, to which we shall presently 
advert, was, from the urgency of the case, passed in an interval 
of the discussion of the Land Bill, would seem to argue that 
there is a large class of the Irish people to whom that measure, 
extreme as it is, is not acceptable. Many look with disfavor 
upon some of its minor provisions and upon its tendency to 
induce litigation, while there is a large number we fear who, 
in pursuance of the wildest agrarian theories, refuse a third 
because they want the whole. The truth is, as we believe, that 
no legislation of the kind proposed will avail. Sir Roundell 
Palmer, the most eminent of British jurists, in expressing his 
reluctant adhesion to this interference in private contracts, 
said that he was induced to do so because it appeared that, 
from the peculiar position of the Irish tenant, he could not 
contract with his landlord on equal terms. This is un- 
doubtedly true. But we are inclined to doubt whether the 
Land Bill will remove this inequality. Its cause lies deeper 
than the nature of Irish tenures, and legislation must proceed 
in an entirely different direction from that now taken. 

As we have before remarked, the law of landlord and tenant 
in England is substantially the same as in Ireland, yet we hear 
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from the English no demand for a revision of that law. The 
reason is that they have no such exaggerated demand for land 
as to disturb the approximate equilibrium which is one of the 
conditions necessary to its healthy operation. The population 
of England to the square mile is far larger than that of Ireland. 
The proportion of tilled land in England has declined in nearly 
the same ratio as in Ireland, while her population has not 
decreased. But in England the peasant who is discharged 
because his employer finds stock-raising more profitable than 
tillage, betakes himself to the nearest manufacturing town and 
follows the spindle instead of the plough. Indeed, so large 
has been the drain from the farming class in England that the 
large gangs of Irish laborers who go over every spring, find 
sufficient employment during the summer months, and return 
in the late autumn with sufficient earnings to keep the pot 
boiling in the little hovel during the winter. In Ireland 
there is no such opportunity for varied industry. In the north 
are the manufactories of the celebrated Irish linen, and of 
certain kinds of coarse woollen cloth, and these with the 
exception of some comparatively unimportant manufactures 
represent the whole manufacturing interest of the country. 
It may be remarked that the fact that the province of Ulster 
is not interested in the land question as are the other three 
provinces is due as much perhaps to the existence of these 
manufactures as to the prevalence of the ‘Ulster custom’ 
before alluded to. Outside of Ulster, almost the entire industry 
of the people is applied to tillage, and the supply of labor, 
notwithstanding the emigration to America, is largely in 
excess of the demand. 

_ The difficulty which the English Government now finds in 
legislating for Ireland is due to the iniquitous legislation of 
former generations. Manufactures were not only discouraged 
in Ireland from the time of the Revolution by special and 
oppressive excises, tariffs, and all the rest of the odious 
machinery with which our Southern States are unhappily 
familiar, but in some instances were absolutely made penal. 
When the English nation became sufficiently enlightened to 
perceive that their own interests were affected by keeping 
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Ireland in this state of material subjection, these statutes were 
repealed; but the mischief was already done. The manu- 
factures of Great Britain had developed into such strength, 
that those of Ireland, except in cases where they had excep- 
tional advantages, were quite unable to compete with them. 

If our view is correct, the most efficient plan to settle the 
land question would be to stimulate the growth of manufac- 
tures in Ireland. The subsidies should be enormous to com- 
pensate for past injuries. But this must be a work of time. 
The mills of Lancashire and the forges of Birmingham were 
not built in a day. Meanwhile the question presses. Present 
relief might be attained by assisting emigration. Probably if 
all the Irish who desire to seek their fortunes in America or 
Australia had the means of purchasing their passage tickets, 
a very few months would so reduce the surplus population that 
land would go a begging. The six or seven guineas necessary 
to secure transportation to New York is however not easily 
accumulated by those whose poverty is such as to overcome 
their love of country and make them anxious to go. 

It is a suggestive fact that the Coercion Act, as it is generally 
called, is the sequel to the Disestablishment Act, and to what 
is tantamount to the passage of the Land Bill, namely, the 
immense majority by which it was passed to its second reading. 
The rapid increase of agrarian disorders, which so endangered 
life and property as to demand the interference of Government, 
is scarcely to be explained by the defects of the Land Bill, 
however patent these may be. It seems, by the way, a little 
hard that the Gladstone administration, which has made the 
most earnest efforts to reach and remove the ills of Ireland, 
should be made the object of the fiercest abuse that any 
Ministry has encountered for a number of years. Without 
doubt a vast deal of this disturbance is due to the ligentious 
character of a portion of the ‘national’ press, which has had 
extraordinary facilities for influencing the popular mind. The 
‘Irishman, the ‘Nation, and periodicals of a similar stamp, 
are circulated broadcast throughout the land, and they are the 
only ones which the bulk of the people see. The petty farmer 
brings home from the market town which he weekly visits, one 
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of these publications, every line of which is read to a circle of 
his family and neighbors with all the fervid declamation which 

is a national characteristic. The teachings of these papers 

rank scarcely second in influence over the people to those of 

the parish priests, which are sometimes, we regret to say, of a 

like tendency. To give some idea of what these papers are, 

we imay say that in intensity of hostility to the British Govern- 

ment and everything British they are fully equal to the 

Southern journals in their feeling towards the North during 

the late war, and that in the means which they advocate for 

securing the ends desired, they resemble the Abolitionist and 

Republican journals for the last thirty years. The strongest 
evidence of the liberty of the subject under the British Con- 
stitution is the fact of the existence of these incendiary publi- 
cations for so long a time. Robbery, arson, murder, sedition, 
and treason, are treatedas among the first duties of a good 
citizen. These, the impetuous unthinking Irish follow to 
the letter. Accordingly we can scarcely take up a Dublin daily 
paper in which we do not read of some fresh case of a land- 
lord or bailiff shot from behind a hedge, or of some other 
dastardly outrage, the perpetrator of which, in spite of the 
admirable police system which pervades the whole of Ireland, 
is seldom brought to punishment. We read of a landlord 
in the County Meath, who takes his morning walk with his 
gun in his hand and with policemen deployed as skirmishers 
on either side. 

To meet such a state of things among such a people requires 
an equal exercise of firmness and discretion. The Coercion 
Act seems to us to fulfil these conditions. Its repressive power 
is as great as would be a suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, while at the same time it is far more flexible, and there- 
fore less oppressive. Large powers are necessarily entrusted 
to the Lord Lieutenant and to his representatives, but with 
such provisions as to publication of all proceedings, and op- 
portunity of appeal, that a tyrannical exercise of these powers 
is scarcely possible. No ‘little bell’ can send the most seditious 
Trish ‘nationalist’ to a dungeon. It should be added that these 
powers are to be used only when a county or district is ‘pro- 
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claimed ;’ that is, when it has become so conspicuous for dis- 
orders and crime as to render it expedient for the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to declare that it has rendered itself liable to the 
operation of the law. The power of examination on oath of 
persons in proclaimed districts by the local magistrates, of 
their own motion, is much criticised. Some such measure 
however seems necessary where so many unite to shield 
criminals, and every proper check has been added to secure it 
against abuse. At least, it can only be terrible to the guilty. 
The most salutary provisions of the act, in our judgment, are 
those regulating the conduct of the press. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant is authorized where a paper uses language tending to 
foster felony, sedition or treason, to warn the offender, and 
upon persistence in the course objected to, to seize the fixtures 
and material. Any party considering himself aggrieved can 
of course appeal to the law, which in British dominions is not 
slow to vindicate any infraction of personal liberty or the 
rights of property. 

But aside from the evil passions of the hour, which it is to 
be hoped that time and calmer reflection may remove, we are 
of opinion that there is a deep feeling underlying all this 
surface tumult. That feeling is a determined hostility to 
English supremacy. Perhaps with a majority of the Irish it 
is a mere question of blood; the Celt against the Saxon. It 
has been an unfortunate thing for the English that their vic- 
tories in Ireland have always been so easy. It has led them to 
treat with indifference the pride of race and of military 
prowess which has always been a marked feature in the Celtic 
character. In Scotland the difficulty which they always had 
in subduing the representatives of the same race, taught 
them to exercise more prudence in their legislation. The 
fortunate fact of the accession of a Scotch king to the English 
throne availed greatly, moreover, to break down the strong 
barriers of race and cement the alliance between the two 
kingdoms. But while the English have always drawn from 
Ireland some of the best material for their armies, from the 
Duke of Wellington down to the dashing private in a dragoon 
regiment, and while they have never been slow to recognize 
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this obligation, yet they have not been careful to encourage 
the just and natural feeling of pride of the Irish in Ireland, 
On the contrary, they have by every possible means sought to 
repress it, and to teach the Irishman to think of himself merely 
as a unit in that great people ‘whose drum-beat follows the 
sun around the world.’ It is the grand political mistake of 
centralization in a free government, which every thinking man 
can see is a paradox and an impossibility. It is at least to be 
said for British statesmen that they have made this mistake 
unwittingly, and that it was perhaps the natural growth of 
their Constitution under the compressing influence of foreign 
wars. They have not, like the rulers of our unhappy country, 
for the lust of gain, deliberately trampled upon the traditions 
of their forefathers by whom the question had been patiently 
considered and definitely settled. 

We believe that the great hold which the Roman Catholic 
Church has had over the Irish,—a hold more tenacious than it 
has had over any other people in Europe,—has been chiefly due 
to the fact that it has been made a national question. The 
priests officiating in Ireland are almost exclusively drawn from 
the Celtic portion of the population, the lines of which are 
nearly coincident with those which define the peasantry. 
They have kept alive the memory of the wrongs of three 
hundred years, which, however, a people is never too ready to 
forget. In many of the wilder portions of the country they 
perform the functions not only of religious instructors, but of 
temporal advisers, of physicians, of journalists and annalists, 
and consequently of politicians. They sympathize with all 
the feelings of their flocks. No wonder then that the Irish 
peasant loves his Uhurch, which is to him IrELanp. That the 
tie which holds the people to their faith is not solely dependent 
upon its tenets or discipline, is in some measure indicated by 
the fact, which we see constantly deplored in the pastorals of 
the Roman prelates in this country, namely, that very few of 
the descendants of Irish immigrants adhere to the faith of 
their fathers. It is further illustrated by the incident to which 
we had occasion to allude at the beginning of this article. 
Prior to the passage of the Disestablishment Act such an 
occurrence was a moral impossibility. 
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The same Act, as we have already hinted, removed the great 
barrier to coalition on ‘national’ grounds between the Roman 
Catholics and the Protestants. Of these Protestants most are 
no doubt the descendants of Anglo-Saxon settlers, but they 
have lived long enough in the Green Isle to become thoroughly 
imbued with the genius loci. Accordingly many of them join 
with as much enthusiasm as the veriest Celt in the slogan of 
Ireland for the Irish,’ which is now for the first time raised, 
with anything like acclamation. With many—for the good 
of Ireland we hope with a majority—of those who join in this 
ery, nothing more is demanded than a recognition on the part 
of England of something analogous to the doctrine of State 
Rights as it is held by us. They demand that the management 
of the local affairs of Ireland shall be committed to her own 
people. They demand that the Irish Parliament shall once 
more sit in that stately building which is now degraded to the 
purposes of the Bank of Ireland. The Chamber of the Peers 
is still preserved as it was before the Union, and it is to all 
Irishmen, of whatever creed, a venerable place, although from 
the faded tapestry on its walls looks down the figure of the 
great Orangeman, triumphant over the enemies of the Protes- 
tant Succession in the Battle of the Boyne. They demand that 
these grim old chairs shall again be filled by Ireland’s nobility, 
and that those ample mansions on Sackville Street, which have 
long since been deserted for the splendid precincts of Belgravia, 
shall know their owners once more. At least they require that 
the Imperial Parliament shall hold each triennial session in 
Dublin, and that, like Scotland, Ireland shall have a royal 
residence. They hope that under this new regime the lawless 
state of the country will be so reformed that a residence in 
Ireland, which is now scarcely safe, will become not merely 
tolerable but agreeable, and that they shall thus draw home- 
wards some of that lavish expenditure of absentee landlords 
which now makes rich the tradesmen of London and Paris. 
Such are the moderate wishes of the sober-minded portion of 
the ‘National’ party. The extreme wing, which includes all 
the Fenians, go much farther than this. They desire an 
absolute dissolution of all the bonds which unite Ireland to 
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the British Empire, and the erection instead of a new govern. 
ment, republican in its character. The masses no doubt push 
the scheme to its extremity, and look forward to the time when 
the Saxon land-owner shall be proscribed, and his acres return 
again to the original Celtic proprietors. It may reasonably be 
inferred that this feeling is at the bottom of a great deal of the 
land question. 

There are several reasons why the ‘National’ party is just 
now particularly sanguine of success. We have explained 
that, from various causes, there has not been hitherto such 
unanimity of feeling among the widely differing elements 
which compose it. But- furthermore there seems something 
peculiarly auspicious in the present policy and prospects of 
England. Her colonial policy has been entirely altered of 
late years. Canada has had an intimation that Great Britain 
will not oppose her, if at any time she desires to withdraw her 
allegiance. From other colonies the troops have been with- 
drawn within the last few months, and the Mother Country 
has trusted them to go alone. Nothing could be more different 
than the Great Britain of to-day from the compact mass 
which Pitt wielded with so much ease. As regards Ireland, 
any disposition which she might feel to resume her former 
policy is, they think, neutralized by her position towards 
America. America is the land of hope, not only to the 
intending emigrant, but to the stay-at-home as well. From 
America they expect an heroic solution of the Gordian Knot. 
They watch with interest the little cloud in the shape of the 
Alabama claims, which the United States Government seems 
to be using to sound public sentiment in their own country, as 
well as in England. No portion of the South has any interest 
in the settlement of these claims. Probably there is not more 
than an insignificant minority in the North who demand satis- 
faction, at least, on the extravagant basis proposed by Mr. 
Sumner. But the matter is useful as a ferment, and will no 
doubt. be reinforced by the first question against England on 
which there seems any probability of awakening enthusiasm 
‘among the people. The Radical leaders have neither forgotten 
nor forgiven the ignominious way in which they were forced 
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to grovel at the feet of the British lion in the Mason and 
Slidell affair. With regard to England, nothing seems to have 
been brought out more clearly in the controversy than that 
she wishes to avoid a contest at almost any sacrifice. II] con- 
ditioned as is America to undertake a war, England is perhaps 
more so. On this view of the case the Irish build their hopes. 
Sooner than afford to the United States, which will be hostile 
if opportunity offers, so tempting a point d’ appui as dis- 
affected Ireland would be, England will do everything to 
conciliate the land which she has so long held by the strong 
arm. 

That any good to Ireland will accrue from the Fenian move- 
ment in America, few of the calm-thinking portion of the 
community suppose. There are some no doubt who with an 
enthusiastic exaggeration of the exodus of Irish to this country, 
and with an equal ignorance of its size and of the nature of 
its institutions, look forward to the time when they shall have 
a controlling voice in its government. But in Ireland as 
well as in America the Fenian organization has hitherto 
accomplished nothing save profitless agitation, and the defects 
in its management have been such as to discourage sympathy 
among those who think for themselves. 

In truth England lost a chance when, by the paltering 
policy of Palmerston, she was led to let slip the opportunity 
of recognizing the independence of the Southern Confederacy. 
There was a time when even this moral support would have 
struck the trembling balance in its favor. But as it is, she 
cannot safely refuse to grant anything in reason thdt the Irish 
may demand. The Liberal party which is now in power, under 
the leadership of Mr. Gladstone, seems to be willingly and 
honestly endeavoring to do everything which it can to remove 
the discontent of the people. We venture to say that if any 
future Ministry should wish to return to a narrower policy, it 
will find it impracticable to do so. 

Before ten years have passed we may look for a great change 
in the relations of Ireland with the Imperial Government. 
We trust that this change will be limited to a repeal of the 
Union Act, the passage of which, it is claimed, was originally 
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secured by fraud. The English would hesitate to yield even 
so much; the Irish, if they are wise, will scarcely demand 
more. No one who earnestly wishes the welfare of a land so 
sorely tried in the past, but must deprecate the success of any 
attempt to establish a totally distinct government, even if it 
be possible. When we remember the number of the ancient 
Irish kings, and their fierce and bloody feuds, and the countless 
number of their lineal descendants who may be disposed to 
assert claims to a re-established sovereignty, and when we 
think of the faction fights and the election riots of later years, 
we might well ask, in case the Irish achieve their independence, 
‘What will they do with it? 





Art. IX. ‘Ecce Homo.’ By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
London: Strahan & Co. 1868. 


Mr. Gladstone opens his beautifully written and specious 
apology for Hece Homo, with the following words: ‘No 
anonymous book, since the “Vestiges of Creation,” (now more 
than twenty years old,)—indeed, it might almost be said no 
theological book, whether anonymous or of certified author- 
ship,—that has appeared within the same interval, has attracted 
anything like the amount of notice and criticism which have 
been bestowed upon the remarkable volume “Zece Homo.” 
Probably we should have to travel much further back in 
order to find a work which, having drawn forth commendation 
so warm, and censure so sharp, had both acquired the one and 
incurred the other from the most directly opposite quarters.’ 

_ Now, it so happens, that we have not read one of the in- 
numerable notices or reviews of Hece Homo, except that of 
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Mr. Gladstone. Nor indeed did we read the work itself until 
after we had examined Mr. Gladstone’s eloquent apology for it ; 
though it was making so great a noisein the world. This noise 
was at its height about the time the Southern Review was 
started; and, in compliance with our request, a learned clergy- 
man promised to furnish a review of it for our pages. That con- 
tribution, we are sorry to say, has not been forthcoming; and 
we are, consequently, thrown upon our own resources for an esti- 
mate of Ecce Homo, as well as of Mr. Gladstone’s review of 
that celebrated production. 

Eece Homo is, as its title purports, ‘A survey of the Life 
and Work of Jesus Christ.’ The author is one of those unfor- 
tunate individuals who find themselves ‘dissatisfied with the 
current conceptions of Christ;’ and who, at the same time, 
‘cannot rest content without a definite opinion.’ Hence they 
‘find it necessary to do what to persons not so dissatisfied it 
seems audacious and perilous todo. They may be obliged to 
reconsider the whole subject from the beginning, and placing 
themselves in imagination at the time when he whom we call 
Christ bore no such name, but was simply, as St. Luke de- 
scribes him, a young man of promise, popular with those who 
knew him and appearing to enjoy the Divine favor, to trace 
his biography from point to point, and accept those conclusions 
about him, not which church doctors or even Apostles have 
sealed with their authority, but which the facts themselves, 
critically weighed, appear to warrant. This is what the present 
writer undertook to do for the satisfaction of his own mind, 
and because, after reading a good many books on Christ, he 
felt still constrained to confess that there was no historical 
character whose motives, objects, and feelings remained so 

incomprehensible to him.’ 

' We confess that we are, at the outset, strongly inclined to 
doubt the capacity of an author, who can boldly advance 
such lofty pretensions. The ‘current conceptions of Christ,’— 
the result of the pious toil of eighteen centuries, and of the 
cautious critical investigation of ten thousand intellectual 
giants—are not at all satisfactory tohis mind. Hence, in order 
to arrive at clear, satisfactory conceptions of Christ, he pro- 
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poses tu institute de novo an inquiry into the rea] nature of hig 
life and work. If all the mighty labors of the past have proved 
failures, is it likely that his will be crowned with success? If 
his object were merely to ‘satisfy his own mind,’ as he alleges 
it was, then indeed may we hope that his ‘high endeavor’ will 
be crowned with a truly ‘glad success ;’ for it is but natural 
that the man who is most profoundly dissatisfied with the con- 
clusions of others, should be most exquisitely satisfied with his 
own. But if his object were to arrive at truth respecting the . 
life and work of Christ, or at such views of them as would 
be likely to command the assent of earnest Christian minds, 
then his undertaking was indeed a ‘perilous’ one. We do not 
say ‘audacious,’ because he evidently knew not what he did. 
He modestly hopes that the inquiry which proved so ‘ser- 
viceable to himself may chance to be useful to others.’ How 
far it has been serviceable to himself, or may be to others, re- 
mains to be seen. In the meantime, it seems quite certain, 
that his ‘conceptions of Christ,’ however satisfactory to himself, 
are not likely, in the long run, to displace, or even to disturb, 
the conceptions of the Christian world. 

After this careful perusal of his work, we see no reason, so 
far, to doubt that it deserves the usual fate of the productions of 
the human intellect, which begin in profound dissatisfaction 
with the labors of the past, and proceed in proud reliance on 
the achievements of individual reason. We have witnessed 
many such attempts, in various departments of knowledge, 
and we have seldom, if ever, seen them terminate otherwise 
than in disastrous and deplorable failure. We have read, for 
example, a work on The Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation, 
by an author who had never been satisfied with that plan, nor 
was convinced of the reality of its existence, by any of the 
great works written on the subject, whether by inspired or 
uninspired pens, until he himself was so fortunate as to 
discover its philosophy. We were not surprised, then, to find 
in his production, however satisfactory to himself, a philosophy 
of the plan of salvation, with the plan of salvation left out. 
In like manner, we have, in the work before us, the author’s 
‘conceptions of Christ,’ with the Christ wholly omitted. 
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We have the Homo, not the Deus. We have the man Jesus, 
not ‘the Christ, the Son of the living God.’ He promised to 
give us his conceptions of the illimitable ocean; and he has 
only given us his views of its small sublunary inlet or bay. 

To the orthodox objector ‘in particular,’ says Mr. Gladstone, 
(p. 8) ‘this volume .. . . delivers a most serious challenge. Un- 
doubtedly it exhibits the character of our Lord on the human 
side. It purports to show, and it actually shows Him as man: 
and leaves us to see, through the fair curtain of His manhood, 
what we may.’ True, it leaves us to see what we may; and 
yet, after all, we can see only what is as clearly and fully and 
eloquently set forth in the Life of Jesus by Renan, who 
expressly denies and repudiates the divinity of Christ. 

We are told by his apologist, Mr. Gladstone, that the author 
of Ecce Homo, though he sets at nought the authority of 
‘church doctors’ and ‘even Apostles,’ does not deny the divinity 
of Christ. ‘This critic,’ says he, ‘we by and by discern, does 
not conform to the first law of theological criticism, which 
seems to be with many not far from this: that every question of 
history, or creed, hitherto held affirmatively, and now admitted 
to examination, is to be determined in the negative. Or, more 
pointedly, he does not conform te the canon which Dr. Strauss 
lays down as a postulate, if not an axiom, in his Life of Christ, 
composed for the German people, where we have the following 
proposition: “A personality, which on one side indeed is of 
a man, but on the other is of a being of a higher order, a God 
or Son of God, and which, though born of a human mother, 
is begotten of no human father, such an object we hand over 
to fable and poetry, but never think of making it the theme 
of a serious historical treatment.” This staggering proposition 
our author does not adopt.’ Yet, for all we can see, the main 
difference between Strauss and Renan and the author of Ecce 
Tomo as to the divinity of our Lord, may be that the first 
wrote his life of Christ for Germany, the second for France, 
and the last for England. ‘The staggering proposition’ of 
Strauss, the author of Hece Homo, it is true, ‘does not adopt.’ 
‘Nay,’ continues Mr. Gladstone, ‘he believes in miracles.’ Is 


this true? If so, then indeed he stands farapart from both 
14 
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Strauss and Renan, and sides with ‘church doctors’ and 
‘Apostles.’ But how did Mr. Gladstone ascertain that the 
believes in miracles’? Did he learn this interesting fact from 
the author of cece Homo himself, or from his work? He 
knows nothing, he assures us, of the opinions or belief of the 
author before us, except what he has gathered from the pages 
of Ecce Homo. Where, then, has he learned from these 
pages, that the author ‘believes in miracles?’ No where, we 
answer; and, consequently, the assertion is no sooner made, 
than it is virtually retracted, by his apologist. ‘Nay,’ says Mr. 
Gladstone, ‘he believes in miracles, or at least has registered 
no vow to disbelieve them.’ He does not agree with Strauss; 
‘he believes in miracles;’ or at least,—‘O most impotent and 
lame conclusion !’—he ‘has registered no vow to disbelieve them.’ 
We can learn nothing, absolutely nothing, from the pages of 
Ecce Homo, as to whether its author believes or disbelieves in 
miracles, or in the divinity of Christ. Now why this profound 
reticence? Be the reason what it may, it will be time enough 
to consider theauthor’s conceptions of the life and work of 
Christ, when he shall be pleased to favor us with them. 

‘Now this,’ says Mr. Gladstone, ‘seems like taking the shib- 
boleth of a party, and turning out no better than a traitor in 
the camp. In fine, to the absolutely stereoptyped forms of 
faith and scepticism, to the “high and dry” believer, and to 
the “high and dry” unbeliever, the author of Hece Homo has 
been a most unacceptable visitant, for apparently he has caused 
to both a good deal of vague perturbation.’ No wonder he 
has caused such vague perturbation to both sides; for no one 
can tell to which party he belongs. His trumpet gives an 
uncertain sound; and if Mr. Gladstone had more carefully 
weighed his words, he would have said, that the author of Hece 
Homo has not adopted the shibboleth of either party. On 
the contrary, he seems to go in for a free fight; and, as he 
Yays about him with his bludgeon, neither party can tell 
whether his lusty blows proceed from friend or foe. 

Mr. Gladstone says, ‘The objection taken to this mode of 
treatment, in substance, perhaps amounts to this: that our 
Saviour is not a mere man, but is God made man; and that 
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he ought not to be exhibited in any Christian work as a man 
only, but as God and man.’ This statement seems a perfectly 
fair one ‘as regards the objector on the side of orthodoxy.’ 
‘And justice compels us to add,’ says Mr. Gladstone, ‘that 
those who challenge the author of Hece Homo on this ground 
are not always persons whose judgment can be summarily put 
aside on the score of bigotry and blindness.’ That is to say, 
the orthodox, who urge this objection, ‘are not always persons’ 
whose judgments are to be despised ‘on the score of bigotry 
and blindness.’ Surely, a most liberal concession this to ‘the side 
of orthodoxy’; especially from one who is himself orthodox! 
The champions of his own side—the orthodox—are not always 
blind bigots! They may never be as liberal, as latitudinarian, as 
the apologist for Hece Homo ; but still they are sometimes en- 
titled to some respect! Accordingly, instead of setting them 
all aside ‘on the score of bigotry and blindness’, he proceeds to 
reply to their objection to Hece Homo. Let us, then, listen 
to his reply, his apology, his defence. Let us forget, if pos- 
sible, that Mr. Gladstone has, in spite of all his splendid 
abilities, established for himself the character of a trimmer 
in politics, and is now Premier of Great Britain, the highest 
position an English statesman or politician can possibly attain 
to or reach, by a desertion of the party, and the principles, 
and the convictions, of his more glorious manhood. Let us 
imagine, on the contrary, that he has, like the imperial bird of 
Jove, descended to his present high position from above, and 
not, like a reptile or other creeping thing, crawled up to it 
from below. Let us imagine, also, that he sits as a calm, dis- 
passionate, unbiassed, and truth-loving judge, who, after patient 
investigation, delivers the honest convictions of his own mind, 
instead of aiming to win golden opinions from the orthodox 
by professing a belief in orthodoxy, and, at the same time, 
from the heretical by pleading the cause of heresy. Let us. 
forget all this, and imagine all this, as we proceed to weigh-his 
apology in the even balance of reason, and estimate, if possible, 
its exact value. 

Mr. Gladstone’s defence of Ecce Homo is twofold: he first 
defends its method, and then its contents. He thus apologises 
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for his method: ‘In his brief preface the author of Evce 
Homo has informed us that he wrote it for the satisfaction of 
his own mind. The work was then the work of one who felt 
his way, and made his road as he went along; it was a ten- 
tative work, and a tentative work can ill afford to be judged by 
the rules applicable to one which is didactic. The didactic 
writer is in possession when he begins of all the knowledge 
with which he ends ; the tentative writer gathers as he goes 
Now the very language by which the author of Hece Homo 
has, it may be, pained or startled the minds of numerous 
readers, may perhaps be no more than a true index of the un- 
formed but upright state of mind in which he addressed him- 
self to a subject Nor ought he of necessity,’ says his 
apologist, ‘to go back upon and recast his diction, so as to give 
himself one color and one attitude from first to last ; for if he 
did so he would be likely to efface from his composition those 
lineaments of truth and nature on which its effect as a whole 
might in great measure depend.’ 

Now this whole apology of Mr. Gladstone is based on a 
palpable mistake. The author of Ecce Homo does not say, in 
this brief preface,’ or elsewhere, that ‘he wrote it for the satis- 

faction of his own mind.’ On the contrary, he there alleges 
- that he began, not his writing, but his investigation, for the 
‘satisfaction of his own mind.’ He wrote, as he assures in that 
very preface, in the hope that ‘the inquiry which had proved 
serviceable to himself,’ might ‘chance to be useful to others.’ 
That is to say, his previous investigation having proved so 
serviceable to himself, he reduced its results to writing for the 
benefit of others. He studied for the satisfaction of his own 
mind; and he afterwards wrote for the satisfaction of other 
minds. There isnot, in his whole book, one word to justify the 
assumption of Mr. Gladstone, that he began to write, and 
actually wrote, his book, for the satisfaction of his own mind ; 
an assumption on which Mr. Gladstone bases his apology for 
Ecce Homo. Indeed, this apology, if true, would be a serious 
reproach to the author for whom it is offered. For, as we have 
seen, it represents him as writing before he had arrived at clear 
and definite results, and shocking his readers with the crude con- 
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ceptions of ‘an ‘unformed state of mind.” Now what right, 
we ask, has another to appear before the public in such a state 
of disorder, or to fill his pages with crude and half-formed 
notions on the most sacred and sublime of all subjects? We 
hope, nay, we believe, that Mr. Gladstone’s apology, is not 
well-founded. We believe, on the contrary, that the author of 
Ecce Homo had, by his ‘inquiry,’ arrived at conclusions ‘satis- 
factory to his own mind’ at least, before he undertook to reduce 
them to writing for the benefit of others. He certainly should, 
as a conscientious writer, have pursued this course; and we 
are convinced he did so by the preface itself. It is, indeed, 
precisely in the preface, that Mr. Gladstone finds some of the 
most objectionable language used by the author of Hece Homo. 
But will Mr. Gladstone pretend that the preface was composed 
before the book was written, or while the author’s mind was 
still inits ‘unformed state?’ If so, the author of cece Homo 
has, we think, some reason to pray to be delivered from his 
friends. 

Mr. Gladstone insists, in justification of his author, that the 
method adopted by him, was pursued by our Lord, and recom- 
mended by his example. Now what does this apology mean ? 
Does it mean that the work of our Lord was ‘the work of one who 
felt his way,’ and who had to make his ‘road as he went along ? 
Does it mean, that our Lord was, like the author of “cece 
Homo, one of those teachers who, feeling his way in the dark, 
‘gathers as he goes,’ and enlarges his doctrine as ‘the scope of 
his vision’ is enlarged? Surely, Mr. Gladstone does not mean 
this; and yet, if this be not his meaning, we cannot conceive 
with what propriety he compares the method ascribed to Zece 
Homo with that of our Lord. 

There is, it is true, an obvious progress in the development 
of ideas and doctrines in the New Testament. The light of 
revelation dawns, especially with respect to the Divinity of our 
Lord, more and more until the perfect day is ushered in. This 
method of Infinite Wisdom was, no doubt, adopted in accom- 
modation to human weakness, which could receive only by 
degrees the full light of the glory of the Lord. Now, will it 
be pretended by any one, that the author of Acce Homo has 
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‘really imitated this method of the Divine Wisdom? If 0, it 
is sufficient to reply, in the first place, that the wisdom of the 
author in question was finite, and could only make itself ridiec- 
ulous by such an attempt to imitate the wisdom of the Supreme 
Ruler and Legislator of the universe. In the second place, 
our Lord himself did, for all men, decide upon the period 
when, in the world’s history, it was proper to make known his 
Divinity ; and, having decided that point, he commanded His 
disciples to preach Him to all nations. Obedience belongs to 
us, and the government of the world to God. In the third 
and last place, if it were even proper that finite wisdom should, 
in a matter of such inconceivable magnitude and difficulty, 
undertake to imitate infinite wisdom, it is too late to do go. 
The doctrine of Christ’s divinity has now been preached for 
nearly two thousand years. ‘Heresy,’ in the language of Mr. 
Gladstone, ‘from an early date cut the heart of the difficulty 
by denying the divinity of Christ. The Christian Church 
with its force undivided, and its attention concentrated on 
subjects of controversy, which then were as conspicuously few 
as they were | rofoundly vital, did indeed make for itself a 
clear and solid theological standing-ground, in strict corres- 
pondence with the idea of an Emmanuel, or God withus.. . .’ 
Mr. Gladstone truly adds: ‘A nearly unanimous Christendom 
settled down, [in regard to Our Lord’s divinity,] upon a centre 
-of gravity in doctrinal expression, which has been perfectly 
stable through all the vicissitudes of fifteen hundred years, and 
which to appearance nothing can now shake, except there 
come a shock under which all definite Christianity shall 
crumble.’ (p.11.) Is it not too late, then, in the history of 
the world, or of the Church, for the author of Hece Homo to 
go back two thousand years, and try to imitate the Divine 
Wisdom, by causing the light of Christ’s divinity to dawn 
gradually on the minds of men? His attempt to do so, 
(supposing he has made it,) has only rendered it doubtful on 
which side he is,—on the side of the Lord or of his enemies,— 
while, on both sides, some have hailed him as an ally, and some 
denounced him as an enemy. 

We shall not, in a netice of Mr. Gladstone’s work, dwell on 
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either the excellencies or the defects of Hece Homo. This would 
be out of place, except in a review of Hece Homo itself; for 
which, as we conceive, Mr. Gladstone has made so insuffi- 
cient and untenable a defence. It may be well, however, to 
notice, in conclusion, one or two specimens of the style of 
reasoning used in Hece Homo, and of its great blunders in 
theology. 

The author has discovered, what no theologian ever before 
dreamed of, the precise time when Christ became conscious of 
the possession of miraculous power. Now how was this 
wonderful discovery made? Does he find any hint of it in 
any of the four Gospels? No. Does he pretend-to any 
divine revelation on the subject? No. Does he reconstruct 
the cousciousness of Christ, in the true German fashion, out of 
his own ‘interior consciousness,’ and therein perceive the 
precise time when he must have first felt the possession of 
such powers in Himself? No. He makes, for the first time 
in the history of the world, this wonderful discovery, by the 
aid of logic alone! Here it is: ‘From the time of his tempta- 
tion, Christ appeared as a worker of miracles. We are ex- 
pressly told by St. John that he had wrought none before, but 
all our authorities concur in representing him as possessing 
and using the gift after this time.’ As possessing and using 
the power after this time. St. John, indeed, in the very first 
chapter of his Gospel, represents Christ ‘as possessing’ such 
power before the world began. Nay, as possessing the very 
power of creation itself; affirming that ‘the world was made 
by him.’ Why, then, was he not conscious of possessing 
miraculous powers before his temptation? Was it merely 
because he did not use them before that time? As well might 
we conclude that God was not conscious of the power to 
create the universe before it was used by him. Mr. Glad- 
stone has an ingenious argument to show, that it is not 
derogatory to the character of Christ to suppose that he 
became conscious, for the first time, of possessing miraculous 
powers during the temptation. Suppose this is true, and 
suppose also that Christ might, at that particular time, 
first become zonscious of such power,—still was this a fact, 
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merely because it was possible? Are all possibilities facts? 
Where is the evidence, not that such a thing was possible 
merely, but that it was a fact? There is not the scintilla of 
such evidence, either in the four Gospels or elsewhere, except 
in the imagination of our author. Christ never exercised the 
power to work miracles before; and therefore our author 
conceives that He was never before conscious of the possession 
of such a power; and, having conceived this, he proceeds to 
state it, not merely as an inference, but as an established fact. 

Nor does his wonderful discovery stop here. On the 
contrary, he proceeds to build on this conception, on this 
bare fancy of his, a still more wonderful discovery. ‘Now 
none of our biographers,’ says he, ‘points this out, and yet it 
is visibly the key to the whole narration.’ True, none of 
the Gospels ‘points this out,’ or gives the slightest hint of it; 
and ‘yet it is visibly (to the mind of our author,) the key to 
the whole narration. What is called Christ’s temptation is 
the excitement of his mind caused by the nascent conscious- 
ness of supernatural power.’ No one ever dreamed of it 
before ; and yet it is visibly the key to the whole grand mystery 
of the temptation of Christ! Having turned this key, the 
grand mystery opens, and, lo! the temptation of Christ is 
merely ‘the excitement of his mind caused by the nascent 
consciousness of supernatural power!’ Behold, then, the great 
secret hid from all ages of the Christian world, as well as 
from all four of the evangelists, till the wonderful discovery 
was made by the independent and unaided logic of the author 
of Hece Homo ! : 

This logic is the more wonderful because it proceeds from 
one who is, at times, so profoundly penetrated by the sublime 
moderation of Christ in the use of his miraculous powers. 
‘This temperance in the use of supernatural power,’ says he, 
(p. 55,) ‘is the masterpiece of Christ. It is a moral miracle 
superinduced upon a physical one. This repose in greatness 
makes him surely the most sublime image ever offered to the 
human imagination.’ Truly, he never exercised his supernatu- 
ral power on any occasion, or in any manner, inconsistent with 
the dictates of infinite goodness ; nor until the period appointed 
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by Infinite Wisdom for its use. Yet, in spite of all this, he 
infers that Christ was unconscious of his supernatural power, 
simply and solely because he abstained from the use of it 
before the appointed time. In spite of his eloquent tribute 
to the ‘temperance of Christ’ in the use of supernatural power ; 
he can see in the most sublime instance of that temperance, 
or self-restraint, only an utter unconsciousness of the existence 
of any such power in himself. 

How very remarkable, too, is the emphatic tone of his lofty 
utterance! ‘Christ’s temptation ¢s,’ says he, ‘the excitement 
of his mind caused by the nascent consciousness of supernatural 
power.’ (p. 18.) Now is this language, which occurs at the 
very beginning of his discussion of the ‘life and work of 
Christ,’ in the style of one who ‘feels his way’ in the dark, or of 
one who confidently considers himself master of the situation ¢ 
Is it the discovery of one who, despising the authority of the 
‘church doctors and even apostles,’ builds his solid conclusions 
on ‘facts’ alone, or of one who erects his flimsy hypotheses on 
the mere fancies of his own brain? Is it not, inshort, both in 
thought and in expression, the melancholy manifestation of ‘the 
conceit of wisdom without the reality,’ which almost invariably 
marks the man on whom the labor of centuries has been 
lavished in vain ¢ 

Though he had read ‘many books on Christ,’ he still felt ‘eon- 
strained to confess that there was no historical character whose 
motives, objects, and feelings remained so incomprehensible to 
him.’ Now, was this the fault of the ‘inany books’ he had 
read, or of his mind? If we only knew what ‘books on 
Christ? he had read, we might, perhaps, easily answer the 
above question. If he had read Strauss’ Life of Chrost, or 
Renan’s Life of Jesus, or any one or all of twenty similar 
works, we might, perhaps, very justly lay the blame of his 
profound and painful ignorance of the ‘motives, objects, and 
feelings’ of the Christ of history on the character of his reading, 
rather than on the character of his mind. But if he had read, 
with only a tolerable degree of care and attention, the biogra. 
phies of Christ, by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, in which he 
professes to believe, we are utterly unable to account for the 
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dark and doubtful state of his mind respecting ‘the motives, 
objects, and feelings’ of Christ, without supposing the fault to 
be in his own intellectual and moral character. After hisown 
independent inquiry, indeed, after all his sifting and examina- 
tion of facts, he has arrived at three conclusions, in particular, 
which seem utterly and even wonderfully inconsistent with 
the plainest and most elementary teachings of the three 
synoptic Gospels, to say nothing of the Gospel of St. John. 

In regard to ‘membership in Christ’s Kingdom,’ the author 
says: ‘No amount of disobedience which can be named, no 
amount of disbelief or ignorance of doctrine, is sufficient to 
deprive a man of the name of Christian. For it is held in the 
Christian Church that the man most stained with crime, and 
even most unsuccessful in breaking himself of criminal habits, 
and in the same manner the man whose speculative notions 
are most erroneous or despairing, may yet possess the rudiment 
of goodness which Christ called faith” . . . Again: ‘Faith 
was described above as no proper Christian virtue, but as that 
which was required of a man before he became a Christian. 
This virtue was to be taken by Christ and trained by his 
legislation and theology into something far riper and higher. 
But if the training should through untoward circumstances 
almost entirely fail, bearing fruit but seldom and fitfully in 
action—never is inconceivable—still in the Christian view it is 
life to the soul, and the faithful soul, however undeveloped, is 
at home in the illuminated circle, and not in the outer dark- 
ness.’ 

The most stupid and malignant enemy of Christ could not, 
indeed, have been guilty of an ignorance of His doctrine more 
gross, or a misrepresentation more outrageous, than that con- 
tained in the above passage; from the pen, as Mr. Gladstone 
would have us to believe, of a professed disciple of Christ. Why, 
according to this horrible caricature of Christ’s teaching, all 
sorts of criminals, even ‘the man most stained with crime,’ 
aud the most incorrigible in his ‘criminal habits,’ may be 
entitled to membership in His Kingdom, and is indeed 
entitled thereto, if, under the disgusting mass of his crimes 
and criminal habits, he only possesses, as he may do, the 
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‘rudiment of goodness, which Christ called faith!’ ‘No amount 
of disobedience which can be named, no amount of disbelief 
or ignorance of doctrine, is sufficient to deprive a man, [or 
hardened villain,] of the name of Christian,’ or of a title to 
membership in Christ’s Kingdom, if he only possess ‘the rudi- 
ments of goodness’ known as Christian faith! What a precious 
set of scoundrels, then, deserve the nameof Christian, and are 
entitled to membership in the Kingdom of God! That is, if 
the law of the land should not first assert its claim to them 
and elect them to membership in the penitentiary. The 
author of Ecce Homo, too, is entitled tothe name of Christian 
and admission into the glorious Kingdom of Christ ; for if ‘no 
amount of disbelief or ignorance’ can exclude from that 
Kingdom, we cannot see on what ground his right or title to 
membership therein can be contested or denied. 

The author of Hcece Homo informs us that he had read 
‘many books on the life of Christ,’ which had given little, or 
no, light and satisfaction to his mind. He had evidently, read 
the lite of Christ by Strauss, and by Renan, and, perhaps, by 
other writers of the same school. May we not venture to 
hope, that before he wrote Hece Homo, he had also read the 
life of Christ in at least some one of the four Gospels of the 
New Testament? If so, then he must have seen, that ‘repen- 
tance’ is everywhere required as the indispensable condition of 
membership in Christ’s Kingdom. But what is ‘repentance ? 
What is this preliminary duty, this absolute sine gua non to 
admission into the Kingdom of Christ? If our author had 
only looked at the Greek word for repentance, when prescribed 
as a duty in the New Testament, or into any one of the Church 
doctors by whom the word is explained, he would have dis- 
covered that it means, not merely a reformation of the outward 
life and manners, but a renovation of the mind itself, a 
‘renewedness’ of the heart and affections, ‘a permanent change 
of the whole inner man for the better,’ which is utterly 
inconsistent with a continuance in the practice of any known 
sin, or the habitual omission of any known duty. Such are 
the terms, or conditions, of admission into Christ’s Kingdom, 
as laid down by Himself, and not by Renan, who, like the author 
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of Hece Homo, has far less respect for the word of Christ, or 
the decision of Church doctors, than for the hasty, precipitate, 
and shallow conclusions of hisown mind. But for his profound 
contempt for ‘Church doctors,’ the author of Eece Homo 
might, indeed, have learned from as well known work as Dr, 
Campbell’s Four Gospels, the true meaning of repentance, 
whenever it is enjoined as a duty upon candidates for admission 
into the Kingdom of Christ. 

Let us see, in the next place, the doctrine of Hece Homo in 
regard to ‘the foundation of the Christian Church.’ ‘As all com- 
monwealths,’ says he, ‘are originally based upon some common 
quality, and for the most part on blood-relationship, real or 
supposed, of the members, so is the Christian Church based 
upon a blood-relationship, but the most comprehensive of all, 
the kindred of every human being to every other.’ (p. 339.) 
Or, as the same doctrine is elsewhere expressed by our author, 
the Christian Church is based on ‘humanity.’ Now this error 
in regard to ‘the foundation’ of Christ’s Kingdom, is, if 
possible, as astounding as the one just noticed in regard tothe 
terms of admission into that Kingdom. This Kingdom is 
founded, not on humanity, but on the Divinity of Christ. 
Has the author of Ecce Homo forgotten the word of Christ to 
Peter, that on the doctrine that the Son of Man is ‘the Christ, 
the Son of the living God,’ he would build his Church? Mr. 
Gladstone has certainly not forgotten that word. For, quoting 
and interpreting the word of Scripture, Mr. Gladstone says: 
‘“Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, even 
Jesus Christ.” The dasis of the Kingdom of God was to lie 
in Emmanuel, God with us, God made man, God in a human 
form, assumed and worn for our sakes.’ (p. 29.) The founda- 
tion of Christ’s Kingdom, then, according to Mr. Gladstone, 
as well as according to the word of God itself, in not in the 
relationship of ‘every human being to every other,’ but in the 
relationship of every renewed human being to the great 
spiritual Head of the Church; which is Christ himself. 

We have seen in what terms, according to Hece Homo, mem- 
bers are taken into the Church of Christ. But, no one, he 
adds, (p. 344,) can ‘be a true member’ without Aoliness, which 
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is attributed ‘by Christ and his Apostles’, to ‘a Divine Spirit 
within the soul’. Now what is this ‘holiness’, and this ‘Divine 
Spirit within the soul’? Is this holiness the effect of the Divine 
Spirit within the soul? No, says Ecce Homo, ‘it is the effect of 
a single ardent feeling exerted in the soul. A single conception 
enthusiastically grasped is found powerful enough to destroy the 
very root of allimmorality within the heart. As every enthu- 
siasm that a man can conceive makes a certain class of sins 
impossible to him, and raises him not only above the commission 
of them, but beyond the very temptation to commit them, so 
there exists an enthusiasm which makes all sin whatever 
impossible.’ Now, what is this wonderful euthusiasm, which 
regenerates the heart of man and makes all sin impossible to 
him? ‘It is called here,’ says our author, ‘the Enthusiasm of 
Humanity, because it is that respect for human beings which 
no one altogether wants, raised to the point of enthusiasm. 
Being a reverence for human beings as such’—What! is this 
‘enthusiasm of humanity,’ this exalted respect ‘for human 
beings as such,’ the spirit of abolitionists? No doubt some 
people consider it so; and, consequently, we saw inscribed on 
one of the banners of the late grand procession in celebration 
of the Fifteenth Amendment, the following words: ‘Zcce 
Homo, Thad. Stevens.’ Behold the ‘enthusiasm of humanity,’ 
which regenerates the world, and makes ‘all sin impossible !’ 
Now, this wonder-working spirit, which our author calls ‘the en- 
thusiasm of humanity,’ he tells us, ‘is emphatically the presence 
of the Holy Spirit.’ The ‘Holy Spirit’ is, then, after all, merely 
‘the respect of every human being for every other,’ raised to ‘the 
point of enthusiasm.’ This is enough. We turn, with disgust, 
from the doctrines of Hece Homo. 

We have, after a careful examination, given our own views 
of the work before us, only for what they are worth. It will, 
no doubt, be thought by some of our readers, that we have 
given a one-sided and unjust criticism of Lece Homo, 
because we have failed to notice the passages in which, with 
an eloquence truly transporting, he describes the grandeur, the 
dignity, the beauty, and the sublimity, of the Life and Work 
of Christ. Now, we can feel all this eloquence in Hece Homo 
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and in Renan’s Life of Jesus, just as much as their most 
enthusiastic admirers ; but then we can doso only on the suppo- 
sition that Christ is divine ; a supposition nowhere avowed by 
the author of Hece Homo, and expressly rejected by Renan. 
Hence, from this point of view, we can regard such works as, 
in effect, merely so many attempts to deify, as far as possible, a 
mere man, in order to substitute him for ‘the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.’ 

The Life of Christ is, indeed, the most stupendous miracle 
in all history ; especially when viewed in connection with the 
superhuman grandeur, and originality, and success, of his design 
to form a universal spiritual empire upon earth. On this 
theme, Renan is more eloquent than even the author of Eece 
Homo. But, after all, if Christ was not divine, he was nothing. 
Nay, he was less than nothing, he was a sham; a false pretender 
to miraculous powers and divine honors; and the Jews did 
right, according to their law, in putting him to death for blas- 
phemy in that, being a man, he made himself God. He was, 
then, either more than man, or all the arts of eloquence and 
poetry can make of him only a painted idol; and the worship 
of the Christian world is, even down to this day, a mistaken 
and miserable superstition. 





Art. X—WVOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1.—Tue Living Waiters or ‘tue Sours. By James Wood Davidson, A. M. 
New York: Carleton. London: §. Low, Son&Co. 1869. 


In continuation of our remarks on this writer, which ap- 
peared in our last issue, we have to say, that his notice of 
another Maryland writer, the late George L. L. Davis, consists 
of two lines, two statements, and two blunders. If there had 
been more than two statements, there would, no doubt, have 
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been more than two blunders. ‘George L. L. Davis,’ says he, 
‘The Librarian of the Maryland State Library has written a 
volume on the History of Maryland.’ Now, by underscoring 
these last words, the reader is given to understand, that such 
was the title of Mr. Davis’ volume, the ‘History of Maryland.’ 
But this is not so. The only volume he wrote is entitled. The 
Day-Star of Freedom. Nor is it true, that Mr. Davis, as 
‘ «the Librarian of the Maryland State Library,’ was the author 
of the volume in question, or of any other; for he never filled 
the office of State Librarian, except in the reckless imagina- 
tion of Mr. Davidson, who seems to think and write at random, 
with a most delightful freedom from all the ordinary restraints 
of authorship. 

We have not gone out of our way to find the above blunders. 
We have simply examined Mr. Davidson’s notices of Maryland 
writers, as their names have occurred to us; and yet, in every 
one of them, we have encountered the grossest blunders, es- 
pecially in his very ‘carefully prepared list of titles,’ which 
he ventures to hope will be found so exceedingly ‘valuable.’ 
He blunders most egregiously, (as we have seen,) in regard to 
the titles of the works of Miss Emily Crane, of 8. Teackle 
Wallis, of Orville Horwitz, and of George L. L. Davis; in 
one word, of every author whose name has thus far occurred 
to our recollection. If, then, we prosecute the inquiry still 
further, we shall, no doubt, reap a most abundant harvest of 
blunders. 

In turning over the leaves of his book, the next Maryland 
name we meet with, is that of ‘Miss Emma Browne,’ who if 
we may trust our author, ‘was born in Cecil, Maryland.’ Mr. 
Davidson has made no mistake in regard to the titles of her 
books; for she has written none. How many blunders, if any, 
he makes in regard to her name, and her birth-place, we are 
unable to say. But although Miss Emma Browne ‘has never 
published a book,’ she has ‘given such unmistakeable evidence 
ef real genius as a poet,’ that Mr. Davidson actually conde- 
scends to accord her‘a mention among the living writers of the 
South.’ Nay, he actually exalts the humble Maryland maiden 
toa place in his Pantheon of Southern Authors! When the next 
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work on ‘The Calamities of Authors, or ‘The Misfortunes of 
Genius,’ shall make its appearance, we do hope that the ease 
of Miss Emma Browne will not be overlooked. 

_ Next comes the name of Harry Gilmor. ‘Major Gilmor, 
says our learned author, ‘is the author of Hour Years in the 
Saddle, which gives in its title the scope of the subject-matter 
—four years of cavalry service in the Confederate cause. He 
is a Baltimorean. This book gives us the man.’ Precious in- 
formation! Most enlightened and judicious critic! The title 
of this book actually gives the scope of its subject-matter! 
Est "il possible? Was the like ever heard of before? And in 
addition to all this, ‘the book givesus the man.’ The man first 
gives us the book, and then ‘the book gives us the man.’ How 
wonderful the writer’s power of condensation. In four skort 
lines he gives us Harry Gilmor’s Hour Years in the Saddle ; and 
that, too, without the slightest scintillation of an idea with 
respect to the character of the man or the book! Mr. David- 
son’s book, too, ‘gives us the man’; and though the gift is very 
—very—very small, we are exceedingly thankful; for it has 
afforded us many a hearty laugh. 

But there is a time to be serious as well as to laugh. If, 
‘after the weariness of hard work, the time to laugh should 
again come round to us, we may, perhaps, again dip into the 
literary lucubrations of Mr. James Wood Davidson. We 
shall, for the present, dismiss this volume with one or two se- 
rious reflections. 

In his ‘list of titles, the works of some authors are correctly 
named, and none of them are omitted. Some of these, as we 
happen to know, were furnished by the authors themselves; 
and hence their correctness. If we only knew who furnished 
the titles of their own works to Mr. Davidson, and who left 
them to his extensive knowledge of Southern literature, we 
could, no doubt, determine which were correct, and which 
were full of blunders. If Mr. Horwitz, for example, instead 
of neglecting to reply to Mr. Davidson’s letter of inquiry, 
had written a polite note, and furnished the titles of his 
works, the grateful ignoramus would, it is probable, have 
pelted him with his praise. As it is, he grossly falsifies the 
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title of his work in one line, and then dismisses with the 
contemptuous sneer—‘Is a Jew.’ 

It may be thought ungrateful in us, that we should write 
such a critique as this of a book, in which the senior editor 
of the Southern Review is so favorably noticed. But personal 
considerations have, in such a case, not the weight of a feather 
with us. If, indeed, we could be induced by any amount of 
praise to spare such an insult to Southern literature as the 
book of Mr. Davidson, we should utterly despise ourselves, 
and, from a deep sense of unworthiness, instantly resign the 
editorial chair of the Southern Review. 

Mr. Davidson,—gallant knight !—thus dispatches one of the 
female writers of the South : ‘Mrs. Mary T. Tardy. A volume 
entitled Southland Writers—a collection of sketches of female 
writers of the South—appeared a few weeks ago from the pen 
of this lady. She resides in Mobile, Alabama.’ Now this is 
all,—absolutely all,—not one word as to the merits of the beau- 
tiful volume. Perhaps Mr. Davidson regarded her as a rival. 
If so, he was greatly mistaken ; for there is more merit in a 
single page of her work, than in the whole book of Mr. 
Davidson. That noble, modest, magnanimous woman will, 
no doubt, freely forgive the contemptuous slur of Mr, Davidson ; 
but we cannot so easily overlook it. We intend, on the con- 
trary, to resent it, and wreak our vengeance on his head, by 
producing, for the amusement of our readers, the very finest 
passage in the whole of his wonderful work. 

Here it is: ‘I have said that Mr. Hayne has an intense love 
of Nature. This needs qualification. His love is intense; but 
it is for the grand and the picturesque that he loves Nature. 
He comes not to her universal vitality with the affection of a 
simple heart. . . . He does not seem to clasp her to his 
bosom with the fervid passionateness of a genuine child of 
Nature—of a suffering human that sighs out his sorrows upon 
her bosom, and finds a mediatorial love in her intimacy.’ If 
the friendly reader will only excuse us, for a moment, till we 
can recover our breath, we will proceed to consider this very 
fine passage. 


If so, then Mr. Hayne does perfectly right ; for, with the eye 
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and 'the heart of the poet, he comes to the beautiful forms of 
nature, and has no metaphysical nonsense about ‘her universal} 
vitality.” If Mr. Davidson comes to ‘her universal vitality,* 
we cannot say whether he does so with ‘the affection of a simple 
heart’ or not; but we are quite sure, that he does so with ‘the 
affectation of a simple head.’ If, at the same time, he fancies 
that ‘he clasps her to his bosom with the fervid passionateness 
of a genuine child of nature,’ he only mistakes, perhaps, for ‘a 
genuine child of nature,’ what is, in the forcible language of 
Locke, called ‘a perfect natural.’ But if he comes as ‘a suffering 
Human that sighs ont his sorrows on her bosom,’ we know not 
what to say ; we are at a loss for language to express our horror 
and indignation. We ean only cry out, away! away! great 
blubbering Human! and profane not the holy bosom of Nature 
with thy touch, or tears. What! you ‘find a mediatorial love 
in her intimacy? Poor ‘suffering Human’! sigh out thy 
sorrows, but not, we pray, on the beautiful bosom of Nature, 
Paul Hayne, the poet, has no doubt often stood entranced, 
like'a genuine child of Nature, in devout contemplation of her. 
‘Awful Beauty.’ We are glad, however, that he has never 
rushed up to ‘her universal vitality,’ and clasped ‘her to his 
bosom with the fervid passionateness,’ or indecent familiarity 
of a ‘perfect natural.’ 

Mr. Davidson has a learned trick of looking into a man’s 
heart, and telling you all about his character, by a simple 
inspection of his hand-writing. In this way, he has discovered 
that Stonewall Jackson was a heartless man, not to say monster ; 
an opinion which, we trust, no misbegotten son of the South has 
ever entertained, except Mr. James Wood Davidson and Mr. 
Hinton Rowan Helper. Indeed, these two names are, some- 
how or other, inseparably associated in our minds. Helperis, 
evidently, one of Mr. Davidson’s favorite ‘living writers of the 
South.’ He dispatches Mrs. Tardy’s volume in four short, 
lines; and yet devotes to Hinton Rowan Helper, no less than 
six elaborate and loving pages ; that is, if Mr. Helper did not, 
write those pages himself. In this notice, he says: ‘Mr. 
Helper’s chirography has the fatality, without the angular 
heartlessness, of Stonewall’s hand-writing ; but there is as little 
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compromise in it.’ Now here, again, ‘the book gives us the 
man.’ The man who finds heart in Helper, and none in 
Stonewall Jackson! The man who can laud, at the expense 
of the glorious Christian hero of a hundred battles, one of the 
most miserable renegades, and mendacious malogreni® the 
world has ever seen. 

We have, in our brief career as journalists, spared more than 
one literary charlatan of the South, just because we knew 
they were our personal enemies. Mr. Davidson has established 
no such claim to our forbearance; and we have, therefore, 
dealt with his book, simply and solely, according to our opinion 
of its merits. The Southern Review shall be, if possible, 
neither more nor less than a tribunal of literary justice; 
scorning every temptation to sink, even for a moment, into a 
mean organ of personal pique or private animosity. As 

‘No man e’er felt the halter draw, 
With good opinion of the law :’ 
so, when a book is severely criticised, it is natural that its author, 
and his friends, should complain of injustice, More than one 
such complaint has reached our ears, with the request that we 
would deal more gently with the future productions of the ° 
same authors. We always listen to such complaints with ' 
patience, hoping, indeed, that it may be of service to us, a8 
well as to the great cause of Southern literature. But we have 
never made any promise, or given any pledge, as to our future 
course. We must first see the production, and examine it for 
ourselves, before we can pretend to determine how it should be 
dealt with. Persuasion is out of the question. Conviction 
and fair criticism is what we desire. Only show us where, or 
‘in what particular, injustice has been done to any author, and 
the amende honorable will instantly leap from our pen. But 
nothing can be promised and nothing performed,—absolutely 
nothing,—from a spirit of fear, favor, or affection. If the 
authors of such complaints were only aware, indeed, how many 
things, in the works of their friends, we have passed over in 
silence, they would see, perhaps, that in the administration ‘ 
of justice, we have also been careful to remember mercy. ‘Our 
critical censures may, it is possible, be of greater service to ‘tHe 
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future productions of their friends, than their partial and 

inconsiderate praise. 

2.—An Oxp-Fasntonep Girt. By Louisa M. Alcott, author of ‘Little Women.’ 
With illustrations. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1870. 

This is a charming little book. There isa freshness and a life 
about it, which’ are seldom met with in our publications for the 
young, and a truthfulness which renders it peculiarly attrac- 
tive. No attempt is made to portray a hero, or a heroine, so 
painfully perfect that, instead of trying to imitate, the youth- 
ful reader is content to admire, at a distance. The interest 
of the story, too, is admirably sustained. 

Every ‘young lady’ should ‘read, mark, learn and inwardly 
digest’ this story of ‘an old-fashioned girl.’ An old-fashioned 
girl! Why, is not every girl old-fashioned now-a-days? An 
old-fashioned girl is, indeed, simply a girl; and we do like a 
girl that is a girl. The world is full of ‘young Jadies’ from six 
to eight and ten years of age; but as for girls—bless their 
beautiful souls !—they are ‘like angels’ visits, few and far be- 
tween.’ As, in this age of wonderful progress, the electric 
spark bounds the broad Atlantic at a leap, so our beautiful 
babies pass, with the speed of lightning, the period of child- 
hood. First a baby, and then a young lady or gentleman, and 
iiéver a girl or boy. When a friend informed us, some time 
ago, that his wife had a daughter two weeks old, we instantly 
reminded him that our daughter had a school for ‘young la- 
dies’ ; carefully avoiding the word girls as altogether too old- 
fashioned for ‘ears polite.’ 

‘An old-fashioned girl’; that is, according to our authoress, 
areal girl, is one who thinks more of principle than of pa- 
rade, of benevolence than of bonnets, of reason than of rib- 
bons. She cares for the inside, as well as the outside, of her 
head. She deems rather more highly of her mission in the 
world, than that it is her chief business merely to look pretty, 
dress fine, and fit herself out for fools and foplings to flirt with. 
She aims, in short, to cultivate and develope the godlike in her 
mind, no less than the doll-like in her person. She aims, in 
other words, at the high ideal of the Poet: 
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A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warm, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light. 


3. Huew Davey Evans, LL D. A Meworr, founded upon Recollections written 
by himself. By the Rev. Hall Harrison, M. A., Assistant Master in St, 
Paul’s School, New Hampshire.— He that loseth his life for my sake shall find 
it.—Hartford : Printed by the Church Press Co. 1870. 


Never was any Memoir more thoroughly a labor of love on 
the part of its author, than this of Dr. Evans on the part of 
Mr. Harrison. To say of any writer that he has done his 
work well, is to bestow on him high praise; for of the many 
books of the making of which there is no end, how few, now-a- 
days, are well done. Among those who set up for authors, 
the proportion of really practised writers is wonderfully small, 
as we, in the discharge of the duties constantly devolving upon 
us, have too much reason toknow. When, therefore, we meet 
with simple, straight forward English, we take it as a personal 
kindness, and feel relieved of our usual vexation. 

With the subject of this Memoir we were intimately 
acquainted, living in the same house, for many months, and 
eating at the same table. If we were to say all that is in us 
to say of his good qualities, those who were not thus intimately 
acquainted with him—who saw only the rough exterior—might 
think us extravagant; but in this much, at least, we are sure 
they will agree with us,—that a more thoroughly conscientious 
man never lived. To those of his former friends who were 
alienated from him by his course during the war, we say, Get 
this little book and read it. Weare much mistaken if, in 
spite of his letter to the London Guardian, which is given in 
full, with Mr. Harrison’s comments upon it, they do not find 
the old friendly feeling returning, and thank us for helping to 
bring it back. 

4. In Spats, anp A Visit To Portucat. By Hans Christian Andersen, Author of 
the ‘Improvisatore,’ &c. Author’s Edition. New York: Hurd and Hough- 
ton. 1870, (Baltimore: Jas. S. Waters.) 

Those who take up this volume expecting to find in it the 
inimitable charm of the Fairy Zales by the same author will 
be disappointed ; but those who are content to take it simply 
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as a book of travels, will find it pleasant reading for a leisure 
hour. The translation is disfigured by numerous inaccuracies 
of language; for example: ‘No one knew each other; ‘It 
really seemed witchcraft to many an old Sefiora, who made the 
sign of the cross before placing their feet on the steps ;’ ‘But 
then we should have had to have given up Murcia;’ ‘a couple 
of years ;’ ‘a couple of weeks ;’ ‘a couple of days;’ &c., &e., &e. 
Whether the author or thetranslator isresponsible for the follow- 
ing, we cannot say : ‘Now we were driving through wide, stag- 
nant pools of water with unseen deep ruts; now, over stony 
slopes that protruded themselves into the road. We expected 
every moment to be upset, but that certainly did not happen ; we 
“went so fast that it was only the centrifugal power that kept 
us right.,—Our traveller is every now and then breaking forth 
into song. How the translator does these outpourings of the 
muse into English may be seen from the two following speci- 


mens: 
» ‘Yes! I feel that the air is cold ; 
Wrapt up in c!oaks are those 
On the marble benches taking 
Their rather chill repose.’ 


Rather chill, indeed ! 


‘They say so much more than they should— 
The chattering tourist trust not ; 

For a light and childish heart 
The young Spanish female has got.’ 


Spite of the translator, our feeling towards Andersen is that 
of the daughter of the Danish Consul at Malaga, ‘a little girl 
not quite five years old:—‘Papa! A me mi gusta mucho 
‘Andersen, yo lo quiero mucho !’—Muchissimo, nosotros. 


5. A Latin GramMMAR FoR THE USE oF Scuoots. By I, N. Madvig. Professor of 
Latin Literature, Copenhagen. Translated from the original German, with 
the Sanction and Uo-operation of the Author. By the Rev. George Woods, 
M. A., of University College, Oxford; Rector of Sully, Glamorganshire. 
The first American from the Fifth English Edition, carefully revised and 
compared with the German editions of 1857 and 1867, with retranslations 
of portions of the work. By Thomas A. Thacher, Professor of Latin in 
Yale College. Boston: Ginn Brothers & Co. 1870. 


_  Madvig’s Grammar has been long known to scholars, but has 
‘been less used in this country than in England, for want of 
‘an American Edition. That want is now, happily, supplied. 
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‘Both Editor and Publisher have done their work well. The 
translation as revised by Prof. Thacher reads like an original 
‘work, and the getting up of the book is exceedingly satisfactory. 
We have read carefully portions of it, here and there, to the 
amount of about one fourth of the whole, and have detected 
But one typographical error, and one inaccuracy of language; 
the former in § 113. a., nolim for norim ; the latter in § 338. 
b., where ‘two actions’ are spoken of as following ‘each other,’ 
—a feat rather hard of accomplishment. We must enter our 
dissent from Prof. Thacher’s remarks, (in the Preface,) on the 
Pronunciation of Latin, though we cannot here give our reasons 
for it; and there is the less need of doing this, as Madvig’s 
directions, which are given faithfully in the text, are substan- 
tially correct. 
6.—Tue Evements or tae Henrew Lanauace. By Rev. A. D. Jones, A. M.— 
ey alio plus invenire potest, omnia nemo. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 
The difficulties in the acquisition of the Hebrew language 
lie mainly at the outset. To one who has mastered its ele- 
ments, the progress, as compared to that in Latin and Greek 
and in most modern languages, is very much as a geometrical 
progression compared to an arithmetical. For the mastery of 
these elements, the work before us affords some special facili- 
ties. 1. It is attractive in appearance, which most Hebrew 
Grammars are not. The Hebrew type is clearer, and the vowel 
points, especially, are more distinct, than in any other gram- 
mar that has fallen under our observation. 2. Only what is 
absolutely necessary is given. Much that is to be found in 
other grammars is useful only to the advanced student, and is 
simply an obstruction to the beginner. 3. The language is so 
precise and the explanations are so minute that a tyro can hardly 
help understanding them. 4. The minuteness with which the 
English of the paradigm of the verb is given in number, ‘per- 
son, and gender, through all the conjugations, is just what the 
beginner wants. 
Interspersed throughout the Grammar are Hebrew-English 
and English-Hebrew Exercises, to be written out by the stu- 
dent. To the Grammar proper, which makes but a hundred 
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and seven pages of very large print, are appended selections 
from Scripture, with a very full analysis of the first selection ; 
and at the end of all is a ‘Clavis;’ that is to say, a vocabula- 
ry, containing not simply the root of every word occurring in 
the Selections, but the particular grammatical form in which 
itis found. This, which in a Latin or Greek elementary bopk 
would be decidedly objectionable, is almost a necessity in He- 
brew, owing to the peculiar difficulties which the learner has 
to encounter at the outset. When he has mastered the fifteen 
pages of Selections, he will be thrown upon his own resources, 
and by that time, it is to be expected, he will be able to go 
alone. 

7. Memoriat or THE Lire or J. Jonnston Petricrew, Brigadier General of the 


Confederate States Army, by Wm. Henry Trescott. Charleston: Jobn 
Russell. 1870. pp. 65. 


‘Sublime’ though it be, it is sometimes very hard, 
‘To suffer and be strong,’ 
as Mr. Longfellow, (stealing from the German,) so benignly 
bids us. When kindred men have fought bravely and fairly, 
and the vanquished have grounded their arms, if the victors 
are capable of the magnanimity which is part of all genuine 
manhood, disappointment and defeat soon lose their irritating 
sting, and the kindly feelings of the past may be born again, 
through the very baptism of blood. But when revenge comes 
after victory, like a jackal after a battle; when they who were 
strong enough to conquer are too weak to forgive and too mean 
to be just ; when good faith and helplessness are no protection 
to the living, and falsehood pollutes even the graves of the dead ; 
it is not easy for the best and wisest to sit silent, in scorn or 
resignation, and await a better day. To strike back, however 
hopelessly, is an instinct which grows madder at each inevitable 
blow. We have sometimes marvelled at the endurance of our 
Southern brethren, under all the contumelies and slanders of 
the past five years; and Mr. Trescott seems to have arrived at 
the true source of it, when he dwells so forcibly, in the little work 
before us, upon ‘the training of life’ which has been so marked 
and precious aresult of the great conflict. The difficult moder- 
ation and forbearance, to which we have alluded, could not 
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readily appear to more dignified and graceful advantage than 
in his own pages. 

General Johnston Pettigrew, whose brief but noble career 
Mr. Trescott’s ‘Memorial’ records, was one of the many gallant 
and devoted gentlemen whom South Carolina gave to the sac- 
rifice. He perished in the very blossom of his promise, and at 
a moment when the military ability which the whole service 
had begun to recognize in him was needed most sorely by his 
country. Mr. Trescott dwells, with fondness, but not more than 
justice, upon the talents and the virtues which made his hero 
what he was, and shows, with fine analysis, how the dedication 
of his life to a great, unselfish purpose ennobled his ambition, 
enlarged his intellect, and gave earnestness and greater elevation 
to a character already lofty by nature. How many a brave 
young life and glorious death would teach that lesson, if as 
kindly hands would write the story! 

But the strictly biographical portion of Mr. Trescott’s brochure 
is hardly its chief attraction to the general reader. It is full 
of the vigorous sense and practical philosophy of a man of the 
‘world as well as of letters, who knows the folly of vain 
struggling for struggle’s sake ; and yet there is not a word in 
it that tolerates an abandonment of principle or a moment’s 
forgetfulness of self-respect. Nothing, indeed, could be more 
earnest and steadfast than the devotion which it renders to the 
vanquished cause, or more tender than its tribute of reverence 
and affection to those who died for it. We should be glad to 
present our readers, if space permitted, with the admirable 
historical sketch—-so full of local feeling and yet so free from 
provincial narrowness—which Mr. Trescott gives, of the Legis- 
lature of South Carolina, and of the process by which it grad- 
ually drew around it the hopes and the ambition of the ablest 
and best citizens of the State. Our Northern brethren, we fear, 
will hardly understand the pride with which he says of the 
representatives who so long filled the old places in that 
Legislature—son succeeding father, for generation after 
generation—‘But! above all, they were gentlemen. And, 
by that, I mean men who by the universal consent of the 
society in which they lived had the right to respect, and did 
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respect each other. Their sense of personal responsibility no 
doubt gave courtesy and dignity to their manners, but it 
secured that spirit of manliness and fair play which is the 
surest guarantee against the injustice of party; and I think I 
can say, with truth, that anything approaching fraud or false- 
hood, however it might serve the exigencies of party, anything 
like meanness or cowardice, would, with them, have destroyed, 
beyond hope of redemption, the mosi brilliant reputation.’ 
Is it a wonder that the Sumners and Butlers should wish even 
the memory of such men to be blotted out, when an Indian 
chief can turn with disgust from a cabinet officer, of what is 
now called ‘the national’ government, and tell him to his face, 
as Red Cloud did, that his promises are ‘lies’ and his generals 
‘liars ? 

It is due to the publisher of the ‘Memorial’ to add, thet 
the mechanical execution of the volume would do credit to any 
press in the country. 


8.—Hammer anp Anvit. By Friedrich Spielhagen. From the German by 
William Hand Browne. New York: Leypoldt and Holt. 1870. 

This, the last novel by Spielhagen, is certainly a great im- 
provement upon his former works. The story is more natural, 
though, even upon this ground, it does not recommend itself 
very powerfully to us; and there is a sparkle in the style which 
we did not see in his earlier works. His characters are more 
true, though in some instances he commits the folly so com- 
mon among writers, whose imagination sometimes plays them 
false, of substituting conventional phrases, often repeated, in 
order to individualize the characters, instead of making them 
speak out of an individuality which lies far beneath the sur- 
face; hacking and hewing the external man into conformity 
with some model, instead of so modifying the internal man, 
that he cannot outgrow the prescribed limits. 

We cannot help thinking that the very marked improve- 
ment in Spielhagen’s style is,in great measure, due to his trans- 
lator. The art of translating thoroughly and well requires a 
peculiar combination of qualities. The mind must be quick 
to take in the idea, to see it in all its phases, to catch its ani- 
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‘mus; and then be free and ready to give it out intact, the same 

enuine material, but minted anew, and bearing the stamp 
which will make it current with a new nationality. Who does 
not know how etherial is the spirit of language ; how what is 
most noble and glowing can be rendered tame by changes 
which are almost indefinable in words, but which make just 
the difference between life and death to our perceptions. Lan- 
guage is the most subtle and plastic of all the materials which 
God has put into the hands of man, and out of which the true 
artist is forced by the instincts of his nature to create harmony 
and beauty. But this very plasticity renders it as perfect an 
instrument for displaying the stupidity of the rash and bung- 
ling apprentice, as it does for making manifest the beauty and 
tenderness treasured up in the heart of the true artist, and 
overflowing the world with its melody. 

Onur translator has done his work so well that we forget him 
altogether; the medium is so transparent as to seem no me- 
dium at all. We hardly know which to thank, the translator 
or the author, for the many little graceful and sprightly touches 
of feeling and description scattered throughout the book. 
9,—LEAVES FRoM AUSTRALIAN Forests. By Henry Kendall. Melbourne: George 

Robertson. 1870. (London: ‘Triibner & Co.) 

A volume of poetry, and genuine poetry, too, all the way 
from the Antipodes ! and come to upset all our old associations 
of spring-tide and leaf-fall, and give us in place of them a cal- 
endar of ‘the inverted year’ !—come from the land, where 


The evening-coloured apple-trees 
Are faint with July’s trosty breath , 
where 
The silver-voiced bell-birds, the darlings of daytime, 
——-sing in September their songs of the May-time, 


where 
October, the maiden of bright yellow tresses, 
Loiters for love in the cool wildernesses ; 
Loiters, knee-deep, in the grasses to listen, 
Where dripping rocks gleam, and the leafy pools glisten ; 


When fiery December sets foot in the forest, 
And the need of the wayfurer presses the sorest, 
Pent in the ridges for ever and ever 

The bell-birds diree ‘‘m to spring and to river. 
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We do not know whether our associations with the months, 
and with the cardinal points and winds, sound as strange 
to Anglo-Australians, ‘native and to the manner born,’ as 
theirs to us; or whether zls ont changé tout cela, and made 
May the frosty groom, in their marriage of ‘youth with crabbed 
age,’ and January the blushing bride; and taught their Shake- 
speare to sing of 

the sweet north 
That breathes upon a bank of violets 
Stealing and giving odors. 

We suspect, however, that they have not the same difficulty 
that we have; that, as children of a two-fold extraction— 
French on the father’s side, for instance, and English on the 
mother’s—grow up equally at home in the idioms of the two 
languages—their niceties and delicate shades of expression— 
and in the modes of thought and feeling of the two peoples, 
so our Australian half-brothers, born of two hemispheres, grow 
up into the ways and wonts of both ; at home, at once, in Eng- 
lish and in Australian associations; and ‘sing in September 
their songs’ not of Spring, but of ‘the May-time’. We are 
inclined to this opinion from the fact that our poet—Austra- 
lian-born, we presume—while thoroughly Australian in more 
than half his poetry, even to the very aroma of Australian 
woods, from which his ‘Leaves’ were gathered, gives us, besides 
‘sounds from home,’ lays of Ancient Greece, and genuine ‘Airs 
of Palestine,’—entering into the Classic and the Hebraic spirit 
as not many English poets have succeeded in doing. 

‘September in Australia,’ though open to criticism in two or 
or three of its stanzas, is brimful of poetry and running over: 

Grey winter hath gone, like a wearisome guest, 
And, behold, for repayment, 
September comes in with the wind of the West, 


And the Spring in her raiment! 
* * # * * * * 


The stream from its home in the hollow hill slips 
In a darling old fashion ; 

And the sun goeth down with a song on its lips, 
Whose key-note is passion. 

* * * * + * 


We having a secret to others unknown, 
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In the cool mountain mosses, 

May whisper together, September, alone 
Of our loves and our losses. 

One word for her beauty, and one for the grace 
She gave to the hours ; 

And then we may kiss her, and suffer her face 
To sleep with the flowers. 


e ee e' € " @ 
O, season of changes—of shadow and shine— 
September the splendid ! 


My song hath no music to mingle with thine, 
And its burden is ended : 

But thou, being born of the winds and the sun, 
By mountain, by river, 

May lighten and listen, and loiter and run, 
With thy voices forever. 


‘Illa Creek’ is in Wordsworth’s best vein. We give the three 
first stanzas :— 


A strong sea-wind flies up and sings 
Across the blown-wet border, 

Whose stormy echo runs and rings 
Like bells in wild disorder. 


Fierce breath hath vexed the foreland’s face, 
It glistens, glooms, and glistens ; 

But deep within this quiet place 
Sweet Illa lies and listens. 


Sweet Illa of the shining sands, 
She sleeps in shady hollows 

Where August flits with flowerful hands 
And silver summer follows. 


‘Blown-wet’ strikes us as an original epithet; but precisely 
what it means is not obvious to our a»prehension. The long- 
est poem in the volume is in blank verse, and is entitled ‘A 
Death in the Bush.’ The few lines we can make room for, 
hardly give a taste of its quality :— 


The storm grew on, while round the stinted slabs 
Sharp enaps and hisses came, and went, and came, 
The huddled tokens of a mighty blast 

Which ran with an exceeding bitter cry 

Across the tumbled fragments of the hills, 

And through the sluices of the gorge and glen. 
So, tkerefore, all about the shepherd’s hut 

That space was mute, save when the fastened dog, 
Without a kennel, caught a passing glimpse 
Of firelight moving through the lighted chink ; 
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For then he knew the hints of warmth within, 
And stood, and set his great pathetic eyes, 
In wind and wet, imploring to be loosed. 


The noble lyric, ‘God Help Our Men at Sea,’ with its rapid 
rhythmic alternations and its twice recurring monosyllable at 
the end of the fourth line of each stanza, almost sets itself to 
music. We give it in full, in the hope that it may find a wor- 
thy interpreter in some one of our many gifted composers :— 

The wild night comes like an ow! to its lair ; 
The black clouds follow fast ; 

And the sunbeams die and the lightnings glare, 
And the ships go heaving past, past, past— 
The ships go heaving past! 

Bar the doors, and higher, higher 
Pile the faggots on the fire ! 

Now abroad by many a light 
Empty seats there are to-night ; 
Empty seats that none may fill, 
For the storm grows louder still | 

How it surges and swells through the gorges and dells, 
Under the ledges and over the lea, 

Where a watery sound goeth moaning around ! 

God help our men at sea ! 





Oh! never a tempest blew on the shore, 
But that some heart did moan 
For a darling voice it would hear no more, 
And a face that had left it lone, lone, lone— 
A face that had left it lone! 
I am watching by a pane 
Darkened with the gusty rain ; 
Watching through a mist of tears, 
Sad with thoughts of other years : 
For a brother I did miss 
In a stormy time like this. 
Ah! the torrent howls past like a fiend on the blast, 
Under the ledges and over the lea ; 
And the pent waters gleam, and the wild surges scream ! 
God help our men at sea! 





Ah, Lord, they may grope through the dark to find 
Thy hand within the gale ; 
And cries may rise on the wings of the wind 
From mariners weary and pale, pale, pale— 
From mariners weary and pale ! 
’Tis a fearful thing to know, 











. 
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While the storm-winds loudly. blow, 
That a man can sometimes come 
Too near to his father’s home ; 
So that he shall kneel and say, 
‘Lord, I would be far away !’ 
Ho! the hurricanes roar round a dangerous shore, 
Under the ledges and over the lea ; 
And there twinkles a light on the billows so white— 
God help our men at sea! 


Among the poems are twelve Sonnets. We give the one 


entitled, 
DanTE AND VIRGIL. 


When lost Francesca sobbed her broken tale 
Of Love, and Sin, and boundless Agony ; 
While that wan Spirit by her side did wail 
And bite his lips for utter misery— 
The grief which could not speak, nor hear, nor see; 
So tender grew the superhuman face 
Of one who listened, that a mighty trace 
Of superhuman Woe gave way, and pale, 
The sudden light upstruggled to its place ; 
While all his limbs began to faint and fail 
With such excess of Pity! But, behind, 
The Roman Virgil stood—the calm, the wise— 
With not a shadow in his regal eyes, 
A stately type of all his stately kind ! 


Among the classic subjects are ‘Daphne,’ “The Voyage of 
Telegonus,’ ‘Ogyges,’ ‘Syrinx,’ ‘Euterpe,’ and ‘Merope.’ We 
give two or three specimens :— 


Child of Light, the bright, the bird-like! wilt thou float and 
float to me 

Facing winds, and sleets, and waters, flying glimpses of the 
sea? 

All night long, in fluent pauses, falling far, but full, but fine, 

Faultless friend of flowers and fountains, do I hear that voice 
of thine. 

All night long, amidst the burden of the lordly storm, that 
sings 

High above the tumbled forelands, fleet and fierce with thunder- 
ings ! 

Then, and then, my love, Euterpe, lips of life replete with 
dreams 

Murmur for thy sweet sharp fragments dying down Lethean 


streams : 
* # * * * * * * * ” * 
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Sound that lightens, falls, and lightens, flickers, faints, and 
fades away. 

I am famished of thy silence—broken for the tender note 

Caught with its surpassing passion—caught and strangled in 
thy throat ! 


Stand out, swift-footed leaders of the horns, 

And draw strong breath, and fill the hollowy cliff 

With shocks of clamour,—let the chasm take 

The noise of many trumpets, lest the hunt 

Should die across the dim Aonian hills, 

Nor break through thunder and the surf-white cave 

That hems about the old-eyed Ogyges 

And bars the sea-wind, rain-wind, and the sea ! 

* a % % # * bd * * 

I have no thought to tell 

The people when this time of mine began ; 

But forest after forest, grows and falls, 

And rock by rock is wasted with the rime, 

Wile I sit on and wait the end of all. 


- We must find room for one more extract. It shall be from 
one of the two Sacred Poems in the volume :— 


To Damascus. 

Where the sinister sun of the Syrians beat 

On the brittle bright stubble, 
And the camels fell back from the swords of the heat, 
Came Saul with a fire in the soles of his feet 

And a forehead of trouble. 
a ca * * ® % 
He was ever a fighter, this son of the Jews— 

A fighter in earnest ; 
And the Lord took delight in the strength of his thews, 
For He knew he was one of the few He could choose 
To fight out His battles, and carry His news 
Of a marvellous Truth through the dark, and the dews, 

And the desert lands furnaced ! 


He knew he was one of the few He could take 

For his mission supernal ; 
Whose feet would not falter, whose limbs would not ache 
Through the waterless lands of the thorn and the snake, 
And the ways of the wild—bearing up for the sake 

Of a beauty eternal. 

* * # * * 


Now would we be like him, who suffer and see, 
If the Chooser should choose us! 

For I tell you, brave brothers, whoever you be, 

It is right, till all learn to look further, and see, 
That our Master should use us! 
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It is right, till all learn to discover and class 
That our Master should task us: 

For now we may judge of the Truth through a glass ; 

And the road over which they must evermore pass, 

Who would think for the many, and fight for the mass, 
Is the road to Damascus. 


We have already made mention of an epithet that seemed 
to us lacking in precision : it is not the only one in the volume, 
though they are not very many. We have occasionally also 
encountered a phrase, or a clause, that we failed to give a 
definite meaning to; as in the first line of the last stanza, 
just quoted, and the fourth line of the last but one. But per- 
haps it was our fault. 


10. Discourse ON THE LIFE AND ¢ HARACTKER OF GEORGE PEABODY, delivered in 
the Hall of the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, February 18, 1870, at the re- 
quest of the Trustees. By Severn Teackle Wallis, a member of the Board. 


This discourse, like everything from the pen of Mr. Wallis, 
is an exquisitely polished and soul-stirring production. We 
were much struck, while reading it, with the difference between 
the eloquence of Mr. Wallis and that of Mr. Winthrop; who 
also delivered an oration on the Life and Character of George 
Peabody. In substance, there is, perhaps, no very great differ- 
ence, if any, in favor of Mr. Wallis; but in style and manner his 
superiority is immense. Both orations were, of course, the 
result of intense literary effort ; but, while in Mr. Winthrop’s 
discourse, this effort is everywhere painfully visible, there is not 
the least sign or trace of its existence in the beautiful discourse 
of Mr. Wallis. This is, indeed, as easy, natural, and graceful, 
as if it had been thrown off without art or effort,—a 
spontaneous emanation of power, not a laborious  strug- 
gle of weakness. The art of the one discourse wholly 
conceals itself; the art of the other constitutes one of 
its most conspicuous features. Both orators occupy nearly the 
same level ; but while the one appears to work his way up to 
that level from below, the other seems to descend to it from 
above. We admire the discourse of Mr. Winthrop; we read 
the discourse of Mr. Wallis with ‘delight and despair.’ 
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THE SONG OF THE SEA. 





I ama wandering wave of the glorious sea, 
Tirelessly roaming, gladsome, and free, 
I am floating forever from shore to shore, 
Or I laugh and leap in the Maelstrom’s roar, 
And I dash around 
With a joyous bound ; 
Oh! who would not be 
A wild wave of the sea? 


In the frozen gulfs of the North I hide, 
And melt in rillsfrom the Iceberg’s side, 
Then 1 bask in the Borealis’ light, 
’Mid splendors sublime of the Arctic night, 
Or away to the Pole 
I roll, I roll; 
Oh! who would not be 
A wild wave of the sea? 


Then I warm in the blaze of a tropic sun, 
On the flowery shores of Indostan, 

And I toss in showers of gold and pearls, 
And I kiss the fair forms of bathing girls, 
Or I break into billows 
For Mermaids’ pillows ; 

Oh! who would not be 
A wild wave of the sea? 


Now I whirlin the Cyclone's fearful path, 
And strike strong ships in my stormy wrath, 
Then I swell in my pride, and I rush, and rave, 
As I dash them down to their ocean grave! 

So I lash and foam, 

On my boundless home ; 

Oh! who would not be 

A wild wave of the sea! 


Then I fo'low the fisherman’s tiny boat, 
And play round his nets as they idly float, 
Or I gurgle, and ripple, and woo him to rest 
At night, as I sleep with a star on my breast. 

Or in sunshine and song 

I bear him along ; 

Oh! who would not be 

A wild wave of the Sea? 


In the gulf-stream’s dark blue waves | glide, 
To the unknown source of that wondrous tide, 





Where that strange weed floats with its berries bright, 
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And the petrel rests in his boundless flight, 
As he laves his wings, 
And his storm-note sings ; 
Oh! who would not be 
A wild wave of the sea? 


Now away from the land I rush far out, 
In the foaming tract of the water-spout, 
Then I rage and roar, and seethe, and hiss, 
And leap till the very clouds I kiss, 

Or I whirl and dance 

In a maniac’s trance ; 

Oh! who would not be 

A wild wave of the sea’? 


Then with deep, strange music, hour by hour, 
I lash on the lonely light-house tower, 
Or away on the coast in the surf and swell, 
1 can ring with my touch the Inch-Cape Bell, 
On the rocks I am beating, 
And ever repeating, 
Ob! who would not be 
A wild wave of the sea? 


Now I sink far down to those silent waves 
That girdle the Ocean’s glorious caves, 
On golden sands, amidst gorgeous shells, 
I hear the strange tales that the cable tells 

And there I sleep 

In the fathomless deep ; 

Oh! who would not be 

A wild wave of the sea? 


Through the North-West passage I float at will, 
That problem unsolvéd by mariner’s skill, 
Or beyond those barriers of Ice I gain 
The ‘Open Sea’ they have sought in vain, 
Amid breakers I roar, 
On that silent shore ; 
Oh! who would not be 
A wild wave of the sea’? 
And oft amid coral groves I roam, 
Where the ‘Ocean architect’ rears its home, 
Those tiny insects whose works so grand, 
Show skill unrivalled by human hand. 
With my song awhile 
Their toil I beguile; 
Oh ! who would not be 
A wild wave of the sea? 
Oh, children of earth, you may envy me, 
For more rich or happy no monarch could be, 
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With no cares, no earth-forged fetters bound, 
I am free to wander the wild world round, 
So forever I roll 
From Pole to Po'e ; 
Oh! who would not be 
A wild wave of the sea ? 
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